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STATEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


1. The content of this Calendar is provided for the general guidance of the student and is not intended to 
make any contractual commitments therefor. The Calendar is accurate at the time of printing, but programs, 
courses, staffing, etc. are subject to change from time to time as deemed appropriate by the University of 
Windsor in order to fulfill its role and mission, or to accommodate circumstances beyond its control. Any 
such changes may be implemented without prior notice and, unless specified otherwise, are effective when 
made. 


2. This Calendar represents the University of Windsor's best judgment and projection of the course of con- 
duct of the University of Windsor during the periods addressed herein. It is subject to change due to forces 
beyond the University of Windsor’s control or as deemed necessary by the University of Windsor in order to 
fulfill its educational objectives. 


3. Advisors are provided to assist students in planning their academic programs. Advisors are not author- 
ized to change established policy of the University of Windsor. Students are solely responsible for assuring 
that their academic programs comply with the policies of the University of Windsor. Any advice which is at 
variance with established policy must be confirmed by the appropriate Dean's Office. 


4. Any tuition fees and/or other charges described herein are good faith projections for the academic year. 
They are, however, subject to change from one academic term to the next as deemed necessary by the Uni- 
versity of Windsor in order to meet its financial commitments and to fulfill its role and mission. 


5. There are other fees and charges which are attendant upon a student's matriculation at the University of 
Windsor. These fees or charges may be determined by contacting the University offices which administer 
the programs or activities in which the student intends to enroll or engage. 


6. The University of Windsor reserves the right to terminate or modify program requirements, content, and 
the sequence of program offerings from term to term for educational reasons which it deems sufficient to 
warrant such actions, 


Further, the University of Windsor reserves the right to terminate programs from term to term for finan- 
cial or other reasons which it determines warrant such action. The content, schedule, requirements and 
means of presentation of courses may be changed at any time by the University of Windsor for educational 
reasons which it determines are sufficient to warrant such action. Programs, services, or other activities of 
the University of Windsor may be terminated at any time due to reasons beyond the control of the University 
of Windsor. 


7. The course descriptions herein are based upon reasonable projections of faculty and faculty availability 
and appropriate curriculum considerations. The matters described are subject to change based upon 
changes in circumstances upon which these projections were based and as deemed necessary by the Uni- 
versity of Windsor to fulfill its role and mission. 
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2002 
April 12 


April 15 
April 25 
April 20 
May 13 


May 17 


May 17 


May 20 
May 24 


May 24 


June 7 


June 7, 8, 9 
June 17 
June 21 


June 24 


June 30 


yg 


Last day of classes for Winter term, except Law. 
Field work ends in Social Work. 


Winter term final examinations begin, except 
Law. 


Intersession, 12-week session and Summer Co- 
Op fees are due. 


Last day of classes, Law 


Intersession, 12-week session and Summer Co- 
op terms begin. Consolidation begins for the 
Faculty of Nursing. 


Last day for late registration and change of 
course for Intersession. Last day for full tuition 
refund for Intersession courses. 


Last day for oral defense of dissertations, theses 
and major papers for Spring Convocation 


Victoria Day (statutory holiday) (no classes). 


Last day for registration and change of course, 
12-week session and Summer Co-op. Last day 
for full tuition refund for 12-week session and 
Summer Co-op courses. 


Last day to deposit dissertations, theses and 
major papers for Spring Convocation. 

Last day to withdraw voluntarily from Interses- 
sion courses. After this date students remain 
registered in courses and receive final grades as 
appropriate. Last day for partial tuition refund for 
Intersession courses. Summer Session fees are 
due and payable. 

Spring Convocation. 

Summer Session fees are due and payable. 
Intersession classes end. 


Intersession examinations begin. Mid-term break 
for 12-week and Summer Co-op. 


Last day to file application for Fall graduation. 


July 1 


July 2 
July 8 


July 15 


July 29 


August 2 


August 5 


August 9 


August 13 


August 15 


September 2 


September 1- 4 
September 3 


September 4 
September 5 


September 18 


Observance of Canada Day. University offices 
closed. 


Summer Session classes begin. 


Last day for Summer Session late registration 
and course changes. Last day for full tuition re- 
fund for Summer Session courses. 


Last day to withdraw voluntarily from 12-week 
session and Summer Co-op term courses. Last 
day to receive partial refund for 12-week session 
and Summer Co-op term courses. 


Last day to withdraw voluntarily from Summer 
Session courses. After this date students remain 
registered in courses and receive final grades as 
appropriate. Last day for partial tuition refund for 
Summer Session courses. 


Deadline for recommending an extemal exam- 


iner for an oral defense on the last day for Fall 
Convocation. 


Civic Holiday (statutory holiday) (no classes) 
Deadline for recommending an external exam- 
iner for a Ph.D. oral defense on the last day for 
Fall Convocation. 


Last day of classes for Summer Session, 12- 
week session, and Summer Co-op term. 


Fall term fees are due and payable. Summer 
Session and 12-week Session and Summer Co- 
Op examinations begin. 

Labour Day (statutory holiday). 

Windsor Welcome 


Registration for First Year Law students. Classes 
begin in Second and Third Year Law. 


Classes begin in First Year Law. 


All other classes begin, day and evening. Field 
work begins in Social Work 


Last day for late registration and change of 
course for Fall term day and evening. Last day 
for full tuition refund. 


September 27 
October 2 
October 4 
October 14 


October 19 


November 6 


December 4 


December 5 
December 6 


December 9 
December 16 


December 24 
to December 31 


2003 


January 2 
January 6 


January 17 


February 1 


February 2 


February 15 
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Last day for the oral defense of dissertations, 
theses and major papers for Fall Convocation. 


Last day for reversal of incidental fees for course 
withdrawal. 


Last day to deposit dissertations, theses and 
major papers for Fall Convocation. 


Thanksgiving Day 
classes), 


(statutory holiday) (no 


Fall Convocation 

Last day to withdraw voluntarily from courses. 
After this date students remain registered in 
courses and receive final grades as appropriate. 
Last day for partial tuition refund. 


Last day classes, day and evening, except Law. 
Fall term field work ends in Social Work. 


Last day of classes, Law. 


Fall term examinations begin except Law and 
Education. 


Examinations begin in Law. 
Winter term fees are due and payable. 


University offices closed for Christmas recess. 


University offices reopen. 


All classes begin, day and evening. Field work 
begins in Social Work. 


Last day of registration and change of course for 
Winter term courses, day and evening. Last day 
for full tuition refund. 


Final day for application to Level 3 in Social 
Work. 


Last day for reversal of incidental fees for course 
withdrawal. 


Last day to file application for Spring graduation 


February 24 to 
February 28 


February 28 


March 14 


March 28 


April 10 
April 11 


April 14 


April 18 


April 20 
April 25 


May 12 


May 16 


May 16 


May 19 


May 23 


May 23 


Study week for all faculties except Education. 
Field work continues in Social Work. 


University offices closed. 


Last day to withdraw voluntarily from courses. 
After this date students remain registered in 
courses and receive final grades as appropriate. 
Last day for partial tuition refund. 


Deadline for recommending an external exam- 
iner for a Ph.D. oral defense on the last day for 
Spring Convocation 


Last day of classes in Law. 


Last day of classes, day and evening, for Winter 
term, except Law. Field work ends in Social 
Work 


Winter term final examinations begin. _Interses- 
sion, 12-week session and Summer Co-op fees 
are due and payable. 


Good Friday (statutory holiday) (no examina- 
tions) 


Easter Sunday 


Intersession, 12-week session and Summer 
Co-op fees are due and payable. 


Intersession, 12-week session and Summer 
Co-op terms begin. Consolidation begins for the 
School of Nursing. 


Last day for late registration and change of 
course for Intersession. Last day for full tuition 
refund for Intersession courses. 


Last day for oral defense of dissertations, theses 
and major papers for Spring Convocation. 


Victoria Day (statutory holiday) (no classes). 


Last day for registration and change of course, 
12-week session and Summer Co-op. Last day 
for full tuition refund for 12-week session and 
Summer Co-op courses. Last day for reversal of 
incidental fees for 6-week Intersession courses. 


Last day to deposit dissertations, theses and 
major papers for Spring Convocation. 


June 6 


June 6, 7, 8 
June 16 
June 20 


June 23 


June 30 
July 1 


July 2 
July 8 


July 15 


July 18 


July 29 


August 4 


August 8 


August 12 


August 15 
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Last day to withdraw voluntarily from Interses- 
sion courses. After this date students remain 
registered in courses and receive final grades as 
appropriate. Last day for partial tuition refund for 
Intersession courses. Last day for reversal of 
incidental fees for 12-week and Summer Co-op 
courses. 


Spring Convocation. 
Summer Session fees are due and payable. 
Intersession classes end. 


Intersession examinations begin. Mid-term break 
for 12-week session and Summer Co-op. 


Last day to file application for Fall graduation. 


Observance of Canada Day. University offices 
closed. 


Summer Session classes begin. 


Last day for Summer Session late registration 
and change of course. Last day for full tuition 
refund for Summer Session courses. 


Last date for reversal of incidentals for 6-week 
Summer courses. 


Last day to withdraw voluntarily from 12-week 
session and Summer Co-op term courses. After 
this date students remain registered in courses 
and receive final grades as appropriate. Last day 
to receive partial refund for withdrawal from 
12-week session and Summer Co-op term 
courses. 


Last day to withdraw voluntarily from Summer 
Session courses. After this date students remain 
registered in courses and receive final grades as 
appropriate. Last day for partial tuition refund for 
Summer Session courses. 


Civic Holiday (statutory holiday) (no classes). 


Deadline for recommending an external exam- 
iner for a Ph.D. oral defense on the last day for 
Fall Convocation. 


Last day of classes for Summer Session, 
12-week session, and Summer Co-op term. 


Fall fees are due and payable. Summer Ses- 
sion, 12-week session, and Summer Co-op term 
examinations begin. 


2 ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


2.1 Programs of Study 


2.1.1 BACHELOR OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


Honours and Co-operative Education pro-grams in Engineering lead to 
the Bachelor of Applied Science (B.A.Sc.) degree, in the following ar- 
eas: Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering with Computer Engineer- 
ing or Communications Engineering or Electronics option , Environ- 
mental Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
and Mechanical Engineering with an Automotive or Materials option. 


2.1.2 BACHELOR OF ARTS 


General programs in Anthropology, Art History, Classical Civilization, 
Communication Studies, Drama, Economics, English, Family and So- 
cial Relations, French, History, Labour Studies, Liberal and Profes- 
sional Studies, Modern Languages (with options in German, Italian, or 
Spanish), Multicultural Studies, Music (only with combined major), 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Visual Arts, and 
Women's Studies lead to the Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) degree. 


Honours degree programs are available in most of these areas and in 
combinations of them and lead to the Honours B.A. degree. 


Honours programs in Criminology, Developmental Psychology, Drama 
in Education and Community, English and Creative Writing, Interna- 
tional Relations, Language and Logic, also are offered. 


A concurrent B.A./B.Ed./Diploma in Early Childhood Education program 
is offered with St. Clair College. 


2.1.3. BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 


Honours and Co-operative Education programs lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration) (B.Comm.). 
Areas of concentration are Accounting, Management and Labour Stud- 
ies, Finance, Management Science, and Marketing. 


The Joint Business-Computer Science, Honours and Honours Co- 
operative Education programs lead to the degree of Bachelor of Com- 
merce (Honours Business Administration and Computer Science) 
(B.Comm.). 


The Joint Business—Economics, four-year program leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration and Eco- 
nomics) (B.Comm.). 


A Bachelor of Business Studies (General) —Accounting Track is of- 
fered for qualified graduates of colleges of applied arts and technology. 


A Certificate in Business Administration is also available. 


2.1.4 BACHELOR OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 


General, Honours, and Co-operative Education programs in Computer 
Science lead to the Bachelor of Computer Science (B.C.S.) degree. 


2.1.5 BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


Programs lead to the Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) for candidates in 


the Pre-Service Program (Teacher Training), and to the Bachelor of 
Education (Honours) for qualified teachers who wish to further their 
professional studies in education. 


The Pre-Service B.Ed. is also offered concurrently in a four-year pro- 
gram with the general B.Sc. (General Science) and is also offered in the 
concurrent B.A./B.Ed./Diploma in Early Childhood Education program 
with St. Clair College, the concurrent B.Sc/B.Ed./Diploma in Early 
Childhood Education program with St. Clair College, the concurrent 
B.M.A/B.Ed./Diploma in Early Childhood Education program with St, 
Clair College, and the concurrent B.Math./B.Ed. program. 


2.1.6 | BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 


Honours programs in Visual Arts and Acting lead to the Bachelor of 


Fine Arts (B.F.A.) degree. 


2.1.7. BACHELOR OF HUMAN KINETICS 


Honours and Co-operative Education programs lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Human Kinetics (B.H.K.). Students may major in Movement 
Science or Leisure and Sport Management. 

2.1.8 BACHELOR OF LAWS 


The Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree requires full-time attendance for 
three years or part-time attendance for six years. 


A Combined Bachelor of Laws/Master of Business Administration pro- 
gram is also offered. 
2.1.9 BACHELOR OF MATHEMATICS 


General and Honours programs in Mathematics lead to the Bachelor of 
Mathematics (B.Math.) degree. Combined B.Math. (Honours) programs 
also are offered when Mathematics is combined with a second major. 


A concurrent B.Math./B.Ed. program is offered with St. Clair College. 


2.1.10 BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Honours programs in Music lead to the Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.) 
degree in Music Education, Performance, and Individualized areas of 
specialization. 


2.1.11. BACHELOR OF MUSICAL ARTS 


The general program in Musical Arts leads to the Bachelor of Musical 
Arts (B.M.A.) degree. 
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A concurrent B.M.A./B.Ed./Diploma in Early Childhood Education pro- 
gram is offered with St. Clair College. 


2.1.12 BACHELOR OF MUSIC THERAPY 


An Honours program leading to a Bachelor of Music Therapy (B.M.T.) is 


offered. 


2.1.13 BACHELOR OF OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


An Honours Co-operative Education program in Mathematics, Statis- 
tics, Computer Science, Economics, Industrial and Manufacturing Sys- 
tems Engineering and Business Administration leading to the Bachelor 
of Operations Research (B.0.R.) degree. 


2.1.14 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Honours programs in Biology, Biochemistry, Chemistry, Geology, Envi- 


ronmental Geoscience, Geoinformatics, and Physics and High Tech- 
nology, lead to the Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) degree. Combined 
B.Sc. (Honours) programs also are offered. The interdisciplinary pro- 
gram in Environmental Science also leads to the B.Sc. The Co- 
operative Education Programs in Environmental Biology, Computers 
and Multi-Media, Computer Information Systems, Environmental Geo- 
science, Geology, Physics and High Technology and Software Engi- 
neering lead to the B.Sc. (Honours) degree. 


Also offered are the three-year B.Sc.(General Science) and the three- 
year B.Sc. (Science, Technology, and Society) degrees. The B.Sc. 
(General Science) is also offered concurrently in a four-year program 
leading to both the B.Sc. degree and the Medical Laboratory Science 
Diploma from St. Clair College. The B.Sc. (General Science) is also 
offered concurrently in a four-year program with a B.Ed. degree. 


A concurrent B.Sc./B.Ed./Diploma in Early Childhood Education pro- 
gram is offered with St. Clair College. 


2.1.15 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 

Honours programs in Nursing lead to the Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing (B.Sc.N.) degree. 

2.1.16 BACHELOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


Honours programs in Social Work lead to the Bachelor of Social Work 
(B.S.W.) degree. A combined B.S.W. in Social Work and Women's 
Studies is also offered. 


2.1.17 CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


Certificate programs are available in Arts Management, Criminology 
and Criminal Justice, Labour Studies, Latin American and Caribbean 
Studies, Primary Care Nurse Practitioner, Public Administration and 
Women's Studies. 


2.1.18 FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research offers programs leading 
to the following degrees: 


Master of Arts in Communication and Social Justice, Economics, Eng- 
lish, History, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology; 


Master of Science in Biological Sciences, Chemistry and Biochemistry, 
Computer Science, Earth Sciences, Mathematics, Nursing, Physics, 
and Statistics; 

Master of Applied Science in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Engineering Materials, Environmental Engineering, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, and Mechanical Engineering; 


Master of Engineering in Civil Engineering, Engineering Materials, Envi- 
ronmental Engineering, Mechanical Engineering; 


Master of Business Administration; Integrated M.B.A/LL.B.; 

Master of Education; 

Master of Fine Arts in Visual Arts; 

Master of Human Kinetics in Kinesiology; 

Master of Nursing; 

Master of Social Work; 

Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) in Biological Sciences, Chemistry and 
Biochemistry, Civil Engineering, Educational Studies (Joint Program); 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Materials, Environmental Engineer- 
ing, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology, Soci- 
ology (Social Justice), and Statistics. 


2.1.19 STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


The University of Windsor is a party to a number of multilateral and 


bilateral agreements with universities in other countries, which permit 
University of Windsor students to attend other institutions for periods up 
to one academic year as part of their degree program at Windsor. Nor- 
mally, courses taken while participating under one of these agreements 
are treated as if they were taken at the University of Windsor, and do 
not need to be authorized in advance by a Letter of Permission. 


Many agreements are open as to field of study, while others are in- 
tended for students in specific disciplines. In some (but not all) cases 
proficiency in a second language is required for participation. Other 
conditions of eligibility also vary from program to program. 


Current agreements for exchange study are listed below, with field of 
study and /anguage of instruction; for further information contact Win- 
dsor International. 


Australia 
Deakin University - Open - English 


Canada 
Université du Québec a Montréal - Languages, Law - French 
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France 

Ontario/Rhéne-Alpes Exchange - Open - French - 14 Universities in 
France 

IFI/ESC Rouen - Business - English, French 

Université Jean Monnet - Open - French 


Germany 

Ontario/Baden - Wiirttemberg Exchange - Open - German- 9 
Universities in Germany 

Fachhochschule Bielefeld - Business - German, English 


Finland 
Mikkeli Polytechnic - Open - English 


Italy 
Universita della Calabria - Open - Italian 


Japan 
Daito Bunka University - Open - English, Japanese 
International Christian University - Open - English, Japanese 


Mexico 
Autonomous University of Guadalajara - Open - Spanish 


Netherlands 
Amhem Business School - Business - English 
University of Amsterdam - Philosophy - English 


Sweden 

Jénképing University - Business, Communication Studies, Engineering - 
English 

University of Karlstad - Open - English 


United Kingdom 

Keele University - Open - English 
University of Derby - Open - English 
Southampton Institute - English 


United States of America 
University of Akron - Open - English 
University of Massachusetts - Sport Management - English 


2.1.20 DISTANCE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


These course are offered as independent study, and employ a combi- 


nation of texts, study guides, course websites, videos, and audiotapes. 
Access to instructors is provided by e-mail, course websites and tele- 
phone consultation. There are many distance courses in several sub- 
jects in Arts, Social Sciences, Nursing and Business. A B.Sc. degree 
completion program for Medical Laboratory Technologists (see 4.1.3) 
and a B.Comm degree in Accounting are available entirely through 
Distance Education. Students are also able to fulfill the requirements 
for admission to the Society of Management Accountants CMA program 
through Distance Education courses. For current information please 
visit www.uwindsor.ca/flexible 
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PARTIAL DISTANCE EDUCATION COURSES 


These courses are offered partially through distance education (inde- 
pendent study) combined with some on-campus lectures. Sometimes 
the on-campus lecture hours are flexible so students may attend in the 
morning or aftemoon. For current information please visit 
www.uwindsor.ca/flexible. 


Society of Management Accountants 


Students are able to fulfill the requirements for admission to the Society 
of Management Accountants CMA program through Distance Educa- 
tion. 


2.2 


Students are responsible for becoming familiar and complying with the 
general regulations of the University as contained in this section. Addi- 
tionally, students must be familiar and comply with the regulations of 
the Faculty in which they are enrolled. These particular requirements 
may be found in the Faculty and program sections of this Calendar. 


Undergraduate Degree Regulations 


Students also are directed to read the "Statement of Responsibility" on 
the inside front cover, and the calendar of important dates and dead- 
lines in Section 1. 


2.2.1 CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A full-time student is one who is registered in four or more undergradu- 


ate courses in a term. 


A part-time student is one who is registered in fewer than four under- 
graduate courses in a term. 


A regular student is one who has met the average requirements for 
admission or the minimum average requirements for continuation in his 
or her program of studies. 


A conditioned student is one who, at the time of admission, does not 
have standing in a required subject or subjects. 


A visiting student is one who takes courses for credit for the purpose of 


| 
: 


: 


transferring the credit to the university at which he or she was previ- 


ously registered. Normally, visiting students are advised to have written 
permission from the home university in order to register for courses. 


A special or non-degree student is one who is taking courses for credit 
but not proceeding to a degree at this University. 


An audit student is one who attends a course(s) but does not receive 
any grade(s) or credit for the course(s) towards a degree. Such a stu 
dent will not be allowed to write examinations and may not be graded in 
any way, but will be required to pay the regular fees for the course(s). 


A student on academic probation is one who has not met the full ad- 
mission requirements to a program or a student who, once admitted, 
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has shown unsatisfactory progress at the conclusion of each term. (See 
the regulations pertaining to each faculty.) 


Academic probation is removed if a student demonstrates satisfactory 
progress by the end of the probationary period. Normally, a student will 
be required to withdraw from a faculty if performance is not satisfactory 
at the conclusion of the academic probationary period. 


For regulations pertaining to the possible readmission of students who 
have been required to withdraw, see the regulations pertaining to each 
faculty. 


2.2.2 ACADEMIC ADVISING 


The responsibility for becoming familiar and complying with the re- 


quirements for degrees and with academic regulations rests primarily 
with the student. Every student can access a "Degree Audit Report" on 
the Student Self Service page at http:/Awww.uwindsor.ca which reports 
a student's progress towards fulfilling degree requirements. An unoffi- 
cial transcript is also available on the web. 


In addition, academic advising is strongly recommended for all stu- 
dents. Academic units provide individual assistance to students both in 
the selection of their programs of studies and in the choice of courses in 
keeping with program requirements. General questions normally should 
be addressed to the Associate Dean of the Faculty. 


Students are strongly urged to seek course and program advising to 
ensure that they understand degree requirements. It is recognized that 
many students may not have decided on their major areas or on their 
final career goals prior to entering University. Consequently, it is not 
unusual for students to change their programs of study after taking 
several courses. Every effort is made to assist such students, within the 
limits of the requirements of the various programs. 


Students who are considering program changes may request assis- 
tance from advisors within their proposed area of study. Application 
forms for a change of program are available on the web on the Student 
Self Service page at http:/www.uwindsor.ca or from the Office of the 
Registrar or the Student Information Resource Centre (SIRC); com- 
pleted forms should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar. 


Students are required to have declared a major by the time they have 
successfully completed ten semester courses. 


2.2.3 RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS 


The number of courses required for the attainment of any degree or 
certificate is indicated in each program. These requirements may be 
reduced through the transfer of credit from another university. However, 
a student will be required to complete successfully, at the University of 
Windsor, a minimum of ten courses (thirty semester hours) numbered 
200 or higher to qualify for a degree from the University of Windsor. 
Residency requirements can be met by University of Windsor courses 
taken either on-campus, at off-campus sites or through Distance 
Education, These ten courses must include a minimum of four courses 
in the major field(s) of study to qualify for a three-year major degree or 
aminimum of eight courses in the major field of study to qualify for a 
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four-year Honours or Major or professional degree except in the Faculty 
of Engineering where a student must complete at least 50% of the total 
number of weighted units required for the Bachelor of Applied Science. 


A student will be required to complete successfully a minimum of five 
courses (fifteen semester hours) to qualify for a certificate offered in the 
Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences and six courses (eighteen semester 
hours) to qualify for a certificate offered in the Odette School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Windsor. 


To qualify for a Minor, a minimum of two courses counting toward the 
Minor must be successfully completed at the University of Windsor. 


2.2.4 ADVANCED STANDING 


The granting of advanced standing reduces the total number of courses 


a student must complete for a degree. 


By Transfer. A student who has successfully completed a course with a 
minimum grade of C- at a recognized institution of higher learning may 
be granted credit for that course. The grade will not be shown on the 
University of Windsor transcript. The transfer of credits from another 
institution will be evaluated by the Office of the Registrar in consultation 
with the appropriate academic unit. Students should begin this process 
as early as possible in order to ensure appropriate placement in their 
program. An official transcript (and translation, if necessary) and a copy 
of course descriptions should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar 
at the time of application. Students who feel that the evaluation of prior 
academic work is not appropriate must appeal their evaluation to the 
Office of the Registrar within one term after admission to their program 
of study. 


By Examination: A student may acquire knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter of a course in a manner which does not provide a basis for credit by 
transfer. Such a student may request to write an examination for ad- 
vanced standing within one term after admission to a specific program. 
If such request is approved and the examination is administered, a 
minimum grade of C- is required for the granting of advanced standing. 
Success in such examinations will be recorded as "Advanced Standing 
by Examination" with the credit value of the course and a grade of 
"Pass". A student who is unsuccessful in attaining advanced standing 
after an initial examination will not be permitted a second attempt. Con- 
tact the Office of the Registrar for application forms and additional in- 
formation. 


By Prior Learning Assessment: A student may acquire knowledge of the 
subject matter of a course in a manner which does not provide a basis 
for credit by transfer. Such a student should contact the Prior Learning 
Assessment Co-ordinator in the Student Information Resource Centre 
for application forms and additional information within one term after 
admission to their program of study. 


2.2.5 LETTERS OF PERMISSION 


A student who wishes to take one or more courses of his or her pro- 


gram at another university must request a “Letter of Permission" in 
advance of registration to ensure that the course(s), if completed suc- 
cessfully, will be credited towards his or her degree program. 
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Application for a “Letter of Permission" will be made at the Office of the 
Registrar. Approval shall be based on the applicant's overall academic 
record, the appropriateness of the particular course to the applicant's 
program and on any other factors deemed relevant. Students on aca- 
demic probation will not usually qualify for a “Letter of Permission’. The 
appropriate fee will apply. 


Following approval of the application, the Registrar shall issue a "Letter 
of Permission” to the applicant and the university concerned. 


Upon completion of the course(s) the student must request the visited 
institution to submit an official transcript for any course(s) attempted to 
the Office of the Registrar. The course(s) successfully completed with a 
grade of C- or better will be credited towards the degree, but the 
grade(s) received will neither be recorded nor used in the calculation of 
University of Windsor averages. 


2.2.6 ADDITIONAL UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES 


The following regulations apply to students who have been granted 


degrees from either the University of Windsor or any other accredited 
university. 


Students with a general B.A. or B.Sc. degree may not receive a second, 
general B.A. or B.Sc. degree in a second major area of study. Students 
in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences should refer to Letters of 
Equivalency in Section 3.1.4. Students in the Faculty of Science should 
refer to Section 4.1.13. 


Students with a general B.A., B.Sc., B.C.S. or B. Math. may be granted 
advanced standing towards the fulfillment of graduation requirements 
for the Honours or four-year Major of the respective degree. 


Students with a general degree may be granted advanced standing for 
a maximum of twenty courses towards the fulfillment of graduation re- 
quirements for a different, general degree or a professional degree. 


Students with a four-year Major degree may not receive an Honours 
degree in the same area of study. 


Students with an Honours or four-year Major B.A., B.Sc., B.C.S., or 
B.Math. degree may not receive a general B.A., B.Sc., B.C.S., or 
B.Math. degree in a second area of study. 


Students with an Honours or four-year Major degree in a particular area 
of study may not receive a further combined Honours or four-year Major 
degree in that area and another. 


Students with an Honours or four-year Major B.A., B.Sc. B.C.S. or 
B.Math, degree may be granted advanced standing for a maximum of 
thirty courses towards fulfillment of graduation requirements in a sec- 

_ond Honours or four-year Major B.A., B.Sc., B.C.S, or B.Math. degree 
in another area of study. 


Students with a professional degree may be granted advanced standing 
for a maximum of twenty courses towards fulfillment of graduation re- 
quirements for a general degree and thirty courses for an Honours or 
four-year Major degree. 
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2.2.7 CERTIFICATE AND DIPLOMA PROGRAMS 


Students in the Faculty of Arts and Social Science who wish to apply 


credits received in a certificate or diploma program toward a degree 
program may be granted advanced standing for all of the courses from 
the certificate program towards the fulfillment of graduation require- 
ments for a degree. However, once a student registers in a degree 
program, only 50% of the courses from subsequent certificates or di- 
ploma programs may be counted toward the degree requirements. 

All other students who wish to apply credits received in a certificate or 
diploma program toward a degree program may be granted advanced 
standing for a maximum of 50% of the courses from the certificate pro- 
gram towards the fulfillment of graduation requirements for a degree, 
As well, those who wish to apply credits received in a degree program 
toward a certificate or diploma program may be granted advanced 
standing for a maximum of 50% of the courses required for the certifi- 
cate or diploma. 


All students who wish to apply credits received in a certificate or di- 
ploma program towards an additional certificate or diploma program 


may be granted advanced standing for a maximum of four courses — 


towards the fulfillment of requirements for the additional certificate or 
diploma. 


2.2.8 DEFINITION OF COURSES AND SESSIONS 


The word "course" generally refers to a 3.00 credit hour offering which 


is given over one term. Each term includes approximately thirteen 
weeks of classes. During each regular academic year (September to 
April), the Fall term runs from early September to early December and 
the Winter term runs from early January to mid-April. Each term con- 
cludes with final examinations. Additionally, the University schedules 
courses in a Summer term which includes Intersession (May - June) 
and Summer Session (July - August), each of which are approximately 
six weeks in duration. Courses given in these sessions carry the same 
credit as those in the Fall and Winter terms. Some courses offered in 
the Summer Term run from May - August (12 weeks). 


In some areas, courses also may be offered for 1.50 credit hours, or for 
6,00 credit hours. Courses of any credit hour value may be offered over 
multiple terms or over a part of a term. 


In a few cases a course may be “linked” with another course in the 
sense that credit is granted only when both courses have been com- 
pleted successfully. Course descriptions indicate “linked” courses. 
Unless otherwise indicated, such courses must be taken in successive 
terms. 


The time required to complete programs can vary according to the stu- — 
dent's choice. If courses are taken exclusively in the Fall and Winter 


terms, a general degree normally is completed in three years and a 
four-year Honours, Major or professional degree in four years of full- 
time study. Students may choose to accelerate their programs by at- 


tending Summer term, Intersession and/or Summer Session, or may — 


spread their programs over a longer period by attending as part-time 
students. Some programs place a time limit on degree completion. Re- 
fer to individual Faculty and program regulations for such limits. 
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2.2.9 COURSE CONTENT 


information regarding the content and the hours of instruction per week 
for all courses is to be found in the individual subject area listings. The 
time schedule for classes can be obtained at the Office of the Registrar. 


The University does not attempt to impose uniformity in methods of 
course presentation. Therefore, methods of course presentation vary 
and may involve lectures, lectures combined with class discussion, 
small group or tutorial instruction, seminars, or other combinations of 
the above. In all cases, the method(s) to be used will be explained early 
in the course. 


2.2.10 COURSE NUMBERING SYSTEM 


Each course is identified by a three-part number. The first part refers to 
the Faculty, the second part to the subject area, the third to the level of 
the course. Thus, the course 02-46-220 would be a course in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Social Sciences (02-), in the subject area of Psychology 
(46-) and would be at a level that places it among courses in the 200 
series. The series 100, 200, 300, and 400 numbers are intended to 
indicate progressively more demanding content and correspondingly 
increasing background and competence on the part of the students 
enrolled in the course. 


Numbers in the range 100-199 are ordinarily used for the introductory 
courses in most disciplines. Within the range, however, a lower number 
does not necessarily signify more elementary content. 


tis important that students planning their courses have clearly in mind 
the significance of these numbers so that they may guard against un- 
dertaking course work at levels for which they are insufficiently pre- 
pared. A number of courses have stated prerequisites which are prior 
requirements for entry to a course. Students who do not satisfy the 
prerequisite for a course, or who in the opinion of the instructor do not 
possess an equivalent background to that of the stated prerequisite, 
may not register for the course, and may be removed if they register 
inappropriately. 


2.2.11 COURSE EQUIVALENCY 


With the permission of a program advisor in the major area, a student 
may substitute one course for another of equivalent content. While this 
equivalent course(s) satisfies the requirement, it does not reduce the 
number of courses required in the major area. 


2.2.12 REPETITION OF COURSES 


Any failed or passed course may be repeated only once, Students who 


have twice failed any course which is required for graduation in a par- 
ticular area of study must withdraw from that program. In the Faculty of 
Engineering passed courses may be repeated only in the final year of 
Study as may be allowed by the Faculty. 


2.2.13 MAXIMUM COURSE LOAD AND OVERLOAD 


Overload courses are deemed to be courses taken in addition to the 
prescribed term load for a given program. These could include a) 
courses repeated or taken in lieu of failed courses, b) courses taken to 
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accelerate the time to completion of degree requirements or c) courses 
taken in addition to those required for the program in which the student 
is registered. 


Students in Semesters 1 and 2 may not register in any course overload, 
Senior students (Years 2 - 4) who are not on academic probation may 
register in only one overload course during the Fall and Winter terms. in 
the Faculty of Science course overload requests must be approved by 
the Associate Dean of the Faculty of Science. In the Faculty of Engi- 
neering course overload requests must be approved by the Associate 
Dean of the Faculty of Engineering. 


Students should not take overload courses unless absolutely necessary 
since the result may be poorer overall performance. 


All three-year programs require the completion of thirty courses and 
most Honours or four-year Major programs require the completion of 
forty courses. For such programs, therefore, the normal course load 
during the Fall and Winter terms is five courses. 


Certain Honours or four-year Major programs require more than forty 
courses for completion of the degree. For these programs the pre- 
scribed term load is indicated in the program section of the calendar. 


A student may take up to three six-week courses in either Intersession 
or Summer Session, but no more than a total of five courses over the 
combined Intersession and Summer Session time period. Students in 
the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences who are on academic probation 
may take no more than two courses during each of Intersession and 
Summer session and altogether no more than four courses over the 
combined Intersession and Summer session time period. 


The normal course load for Co-op programs which include a summer 
study term is included in the program section of the calendar (see 2.6.2 
Overload Course Fee). 


2.2.14 OPTIONS 


Options are courses in subjects other than the major subject. For the 


purpose of meeting option requirements the University categorizes its 
courses as follows: 


ARTS 


Art History 

Oriental Studies 

Classical Civilization 
Dramatic Art 

English and Creative Writing 
General Courses, Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences (01) 
Intercultural Studies 
Multicultural Studies 
Music—Academic Studies 
Music—Performance Studies 
Philosophy 

Visual Arts 
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LANGUAGES 


French* 
German* 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Italian* 
Japanese 
Latin 
Ojibwe 
Russian” 
Spanish" 


* The following courses will not satisfy the Languages option: French 
29-280, German 15-230, 15-234, 15-260, 15-261, 15-262, 15-360; Ital- 
ian 21-230, 21-260, 21-261, 21-356; Latin 14-230; Spanish 23-235, 23- 
260, 23-261; Russian 17-230, 17-231, 17-232, 17-260, 17-261, 17-265, 
17-266 or any other culture courses or courses taught in English. These 
courses do satisfy Arts options 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Anthropology 
Communication Studies 


Economics 

General Courses, Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences (02) 
Human Geography (42-) 
History 

Labour Studies 
Planning 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Social Work 

Sociology 

Women's Studies™* 


SCIENCE 

Biology 

Biochemistry 

Chemistry 

Computer Science 

Environmental Science 

General Courses, Faculty of Science (03) 
Geology 

Mathematics 

Physical Geography (67-) 

Physics 

Statistics 

Women's Studies 

** Women's Studies 53-220 will satisfy either a Social Science or a 


Science option requirement, 53-106, 53-215, 53-225, and 53-240 can 
Satisfy either a Social Science or an Arts option requirement. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Business Administration 
Education 
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Engineering 

Kinesiology 

Law 

Nursing’ 

***For students in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences the following 
Nursing courses will satisfy a Science option requirement: 63-241, 63- 
243, 63-245, and 63-291. 


2.2.15 MINOR 


A minor is not required but is available in most subject areas. See the 


individual program sections for availability of a minor in a specific disci- 
pline. A minor normally requires the completion of six courses as speci- 
fied by the regulations of individual programs, and a minimum average 
of C- (5.0) in all minor courses. The exception is the minor in Business 
Administration which is only available to Engineering and Science stu- 
dents and comprises eight courses. Courses completed to fulfill the 
major requirements cannot be counted toward a minor, but courses 
completed for other and option requirements under the major degree 
can be used to fulfil the minor requirements. Courses counted toward a 
minor cannot be counted toward a second minor. An “Application for 
Minor Form’ is available in the department of the minor program; it 
should not be completed until a student is applying to graduate. 


2.2.16 PROGRAM TRANSFERS 


A student who wishes to transfer to a new program may apply on the 
web on the Student Self Service page at http://(www.uwindsor.ca or may 
complete the appropriate transfer application form at the Office of the 
Registrar. All program transfers and conditions for transfer are subject 
to the approval of the Dean in accordance with regulations established 
by the Faculty into which the student wishes to transfer. 


1) Normally a student who has a cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 or greater in 
the previous program, and who meets the admission requirements of 
the intended program will be permitted to transfer and credit will be 
granted for all courses completed that apply to the intended program. 


2) If a student has been required to withdraw from a program, the stu- 
dent normally will be considered for admission to the new intended 
program on the same basis as students who have been required to 
withdraw from the program. 


3) All courses that are transferable, whether passed or failed, will be 
considered in calculating both the cumulative and major averages 
(where appropriate) in the new program. 


2.2.17 COMBINED MAJOR 


Students wishing to combine two areas of study from the Arts, Lan- 


guages, Social Sciences, or Science within a single four-year Honours 
B.A. or B.Sc program may do so if the areas of study concerned have 
provided for this possibility in their respective sections of the Calendar. 
Such programs require a total of forty courses usually including a mini- 
mum of sixteen courses in each area to be selected in accordance with 
the regulations of each area of study as defined in the appropriate sec- 
tion of the calendar. 
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2.2.18 SENIOR-LEVEL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


Three-year degree programs require a minimum of sixteen courses at 
or above the 200 level. All four-year programs require a minimum of 
twenty-six courses at or above the 200 level. Consequently, no student 
will be able to count more than fourteen 100-level courses towards a 
degree. 


2.2.19 STANDING REQUIRED FOR CONTINUATION IN 
PROGRAMS 


1) The requirements for continuation "in good standing” are as follows, 
unless otherwise specified in the program section of the calendar: 


A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 and a major G.P.A. of 5.0 in all General and 
Honours B.A. and B.Sc. degree (with major) programs except for the 
Honours B.Sc. Degrees offered in Computer Science, B.C.S.(General), 
B.Math,(General), B.Comm.(Honours Business Administration), 
B.Comm: (Honours Business Administration and Economics), B.M.A., 
B.Sc.N.; 


A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 and a major G.P.A. of 8.0 in the B.Comm. 
(Honours Business Administration and Computer Science), B.F.A., 
B.M.T., B.Mus., B.Sc. (Honours) programs offered in Computer Sci- 
ence, B.S.W. , B.C.S.(Honours), B.Math (Honours) and B.O.R; 


A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 in the following programs: B.A.Sc. and 
B.H.K. 


A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 and an average of 5.0 in required Science 
courses: three-year general B.Sc, degree. 


2) An appropriate Academic Standing Committee within each Faculty 
reviews the academic record of each student and makes academic 
decisions as appropriate in light of the cumulative and major averages 
achieved, In most programs this evaluation occurs at the conclusion of 
the Winter term. In certain programs (such as Co-operative Education 
programs, all Odette School of Business programs, and Kinesiology), 
this evaluation may occur at the conclusion of any term, depending 
upon the structure of the program. 


3) A student will automatically be placed on probation if he/she has not 
met the minimum cumulative and major average requirements at the 
end of any term in which his/her record is not being formally reviewed, 


4) A student's record will be referred to an appropriate Academic Stand- 
ing Committee within the Faculty for decision if he/she has not met the 
minimum cumulative or major average at the end of the term when the 
record is being reviewed. 
(a) If the cumulative and major average requirements are 5.0 and 
if the student has achieved an average between 4.0 and 4.9, 
the student normally will be allowed to continue on probation 
until the next evaluation period, By the subsequent evaluation 
period both the cumulative and major averages must be 
raised to at least a 5.0 or the student may be required to 
withdraw from the program. 
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(b) If the major average requirement is 8.0 and if the student has 
achieved a major average below 8.0, the student will be 
placed on probation and will be allowed to continue on proba- 
tion until the next evaluation period. By the subsequent 
evaluation period the major average must be raised to at least 
8.0 or the student may be required to withdraw from the pro- 
gram. 

(c) If the cumulative average is below 4.0 the student will be re- 
quired to withdraw, 


5) Notification of the requirement to withdraw is included on the final 
grade report. Students who have been required to withdraw may ap- 
peal. The appeal must be in writing to the Office of the Dean of the 
Faculty and must be submitted with any supporting documentation 
within six weeks of the release of final grade reports by the Office of the 
Registrar. Appeals are considered by the Academic Standing Appeals 
Committee; only circumstances of an extraordinary nature will result in 
rescinding the requirement to withdraw. Students may contact the ap- 
propriate Office of the Dean for information conceming appeals proce- 
dures. 


6) A student who has been required to withdraw may not register in the 
program from which he or she has been required to withdraw for twelve 
months. 


The student must apply for readmission through the Office of the Regis- 
trar by the appropriate deadline date for the term desired and must 
include with the application a statement of rationale, and documentation 
of academic success elsewhere. 


Readmission to a program is not automatic and will be dependent upon 
an assessment of the applicant's prospects for successful completion of 
the program. 


If readmitted, the student will be placed on probation and must raise the 
cumulative and major averages to 5.0 or higher by the next evaluation 
period and must satisfy any additional conditions of readmission which 
may have been imposed. If the student fails to meet such requirements, 
he or she normally will be required to withdraw. 


A student who has been required to withdraw a second time will not be 
eligible for readmission under any conditions. 


2.2.20 STANDING REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 


In order to graduate a student must obtain minimum Grade Point Aver- 
ages as follows; 


A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 and a major G.P.A. of 5.0 in all three-year 
B.A(General), B.Sc.(General with major), B.C.S.(General), B.Math 
(General) degree programs, B.Comm.(Honours Business Administra- 
tion), B.Comm. (Honours Business Administration and Economics), 
B.M.A., B.Sc.N.; 


A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 in three-year B.Sc. (General without major) 
degree programs, B.A.Sc., B.H.K.; 
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A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 and a major G.P.A. of 8.0 in all Honours 
B.A. and Honours B.Sc. degree programs. (Students completing the 
Honours degree with a cumulative G.P.A. of at least 5.0 and a major 
G.P.A. of at least 5.0 but less than 8.0 will be awarded the four-year 
Major degree, except for Computer Science programs); 


A cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 and a major G.P.A. of 8.0 in the B.Comm. 
(Honours Business Administration and Computer Science), B.F.A., 
B.M.T., B.Mus., B.P.A., B.S.W., B.C.S.(Honours), B.Math (Honours) 
and B.0.R 


Students in first-entry degree programs or certificate programs who 
graduate with a cumulative grade average from “A-” to “A” (11.0 to 
11.99) will receive their degree or certificate “With Distinction”. Students 
in first-entry degree programs or certificate programs who graduate with 
a cumulative grade average from “A” (12.0) and above will receive their 
degree or certificate “With Great Distinction”. 


2.2.21 INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS COURSES 


Credit may not be given for more than one introductory statistics 
course, regardless of from which faculty they are taken. Students in 
Arts and Social Science will normally take the General Faculty course 
02-250. Students in Business will normally take 73-105 and students in 
Science will normally take 65-205. 


2.2.22 POLICY ON PLAGIARISM 


Plagiarism is defined as: "The act of appropriating the literary composi- 


tion of another, or parts of passages of his or her writing, or the ideas or 
language of the same, and passing them off as the products of one's 
own mind." (Black's Law Dictionary) 


It is expected that all students will be evaluated and graded on their 
individual merit and all work submitted for evaluation should clearly 
indicate that it is the student's own contribution. 


Students often have to use the ideas of others as expressed in written 
or published work in preparing essays, papers, reports, theses and 
publications. It is imperative that both the data and ideas obtained from 
any and all published or unpublished material be properly acknowl- 
edged and their sources disclosed, Failure to follow this practice consti- 
tutes plagiarism and is considered to be a serious offence. Thus, any- 
one who knowingly or recklessly uses the work of another person and 
creates an impression that it is his or her own, is guilty of plagiarism. 


Plagiarism also includes submitting one's own essay, paper, or thesis 
on more than one occasion. Accordingly, it is expected that a thesis, 
essay, paper or a report has not been and is not concurrently being 
submitted for credit for any other course. In exceptional circumstances 
and with the prior agreement of the instructor, a student may use re- 
search completed for one course as part of his or her written work for a 
second course. 


A confirmed incident of plagiarism will result in a sanction ranging from 
a verbal warning, to a loss of credit in the course, to expulsion, 


2.2.23 POLICY ON UNACCEPTABLE USE OF COMPUTER 


RESOURCES 


Clients within the University community using computing resources are 


entitled to the basic human rights of privacy and academic freedom, 
This privacy and academic freedom extends from the security on indi- 
vidual computer accounts and files, to the non-interference in legitimate 
computer use for University activities. 


The holder of a computer user ID and password will protect the campus 
computing facilities from unauthorized access by keeping his/her pass- 
word confidential and by changing it regularly. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing principle on individual privacy and aca- | 
demic freedom, certain uses of computing resources are unacceptable, 
In any case, the campus network services are subject to the accept- 
able-use guidelines established by regional and national networks — 
(e.g.,ONet and the Internet); the applicable guidelines are available 
from Information Technology Services. 

In general, six major areas of unacceptable use are identified: . 

(a) Uses that violate federal or provincial laws, or University by- 
laws and policies such as those concerning information confi- | 
dentiality. 

(b) Any uses that unduly interfere with the work of others or with 
the work of host systems. This includes, but is not limited to 
the unauthorized use of a computer user ID or password; the 
seeking of information about, or the attempt to modify the 
University's computer security system; and the knowing 
propagation of computer viruses or electronic chain letters. 

(c) Unauthorized copying of proprietary software, publications, or 
files. 

(d) Uses of commercial software that in any way violates the 
applicable licensing agreement. 

(e) Uses related to commercial activities including, but not limited 

to the distribution of advertising material, the offering of net- 

work information and services for sale or personal gain, or to 

private enterprises. 
(f) Computer information that portrays either men or women or 
their body parts in a pornographic or derogatory manner. 


A confirmed incident of unacceptable use will result in a sanction rang- 


ing from a verbal warning, to revocation of computing privileges, to 
expulsion, and to criminal prosecution. 


2.3 Registration 


2.3.1 TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Each student must register at the beginning of each term/session in the 


manner designated by the Registrar. Although the courses selected 
may be offered in different Faculties of the University, all students regis- 
ter through the Registrar's Office only. 


Deadline dates for fee payment vary from term to term (see 2.6.1 and 1, 
"Calendar of the Academic Year"). A student who maintains an active 
course registration on the first day of term is obligated to make fee 
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payments in accordance with the procedures in section 2.6.1. The non- 
payment policies in 2.6.4 will be applied to a student who has not made 
satisfactory fee arrangements with the cashier. (See 2.6.4). 


23.2 PROVISIONAL REGISTRATION 


A student whose application is not complete by the regular registration 
period may be allowed to register provisionally. All required forms and 
documents must be submitted before the last day of late registration. 


2.3.3. WITHDRAWAL 


1) Full-time undergraduate students who intend to withdraw completely 
from the University are required to undergo an interview, and complete 
the appropriate forms at the Educational Development Centre, 


The status of a student who withdraws from full-time studies is left to 
the decision of the Faculty in which the student is registered and will be 
reported to the student through the Office of the Registrar. 


Part-time students who find it necessary to withdraw from a course or 
from the University may drop their courses over the web on the Student 
Self Service page or must notify the Registrar in person or by registered 
mail. 


2) Students wishing to withdraw from a course or courses may do so 
over the web using the Student Self Service page or may use the 
"Course Change Form" which is available from the Office of the Regis- 
trar. 


Students must withdraw from a course or courses within the withdrawal 
periods as indicated below. Specific dates vary from term to term and 
are indicated in the "Calendar of the Academic Year" (see 1). With- 
drawal periods for courses in other sessions are normally set at ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the course length. The withdrawal will be en- 
tered on the student's transcript as VW, (Voluntary Withdrawal), which 
is defined as "Withdrawal in good standing, No academic credit." 


Students may not withdraw from a course or courses after the appropri- 
ate designated withdrawal period. After the voluntary withdrawal period 
for a course, students remain registered and will be assigned grades as 
appropriate. 


A student who wishes to drop a course or courses after the appropriate 
withdrawal period based on medical or compassionate grounds should 
refer to section 2.4.5 or to Senate Bylaw 51 which is available in the 
Office of the Registrar or at the University website. 


3) The dates for withdrawal from courses which may result in partial 
tuition refunds vary from term to term. See 1, "Calendar of the Aca- 
demic Year" for appropriate dates and 2.6.7, “Withdrawal and Refund 
Policy”. The Cashier's Office will make the appropriate adjustment of 
fees where applicable. 


WITHDRAWAL PERIODS 


One-term course offered during Fall or Winter term - within nine weeks 
of beginning of the term. 
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Two-term course offered during Fall and Winter term - within four weeks 
of beginning of the Winter term, 


Summer term (Intersession/Summer Session): 

Three-week course - within two weeks of beginning of the session. 
Six-week course - within four weeks of beginning of the session. 
Eight-week course - within five weeks of beginning of the session. 
Twelve-week course - within nine weeks of beginning of the session. 


2.4 Examination and Grading Procedures 


2.4.1 TESTING PROCEDURE 


The following applies to all undergraduate programs except in the Fac- 
ulty of Law and the Faculty of Education. 


lt is expected that all courses will have some type of non-optional, 
meaningful, final testing procedure (written test, oral interview, essay, 
take-home test, etc.) during the examination period. 


Three-hour evaluation periods will be scheduled in the formal final ex- 
amination periods in each term of the regular year for all courses which 
terminate in that term. All final testing procedures as indicated above 
will take place or fall due during the three-hour period so scheduled. 
The actual duration of testing procedures during the scheduled period 
may be less than three hours at the discretion of the individual instruc- 
tor. 


if oral or other special types of examinations can not be accommodated 
in the three-hour period, notice will be given to the Registrar by the 
Dean (or delegate) of the Faculty involved, and special arrangements 
will be made. 


The Office of the Registrar will complete the foregoing scheduling for 
the Fall term prior to September 1, and for the Winter term prior to 
January 1, so that it is available to students before they finalize their 
course selections. 


The last week of lectures in each term must be free from any type of 
testing procedures. This regulation does not apply to routine laboratory 
tests or normal field work evaluations which are part of a series. 
Courses that are presented by a specialized teaching method such as 
self-paced methods or modularized methods where the testing proce- 
dures are an integral part of the instructional process shall be exempt 
from this regulation subject to approval of the Dean of the Faculty in 
which the course is given. 


if the final testing procedure takes the form of an oral interview, a take- 
home test, an essay, etc., it must take place or become due during the 
examination period. 


It is left to each academic area to set the range of the weights of the 
final testing procedures. 


The following applies to all undergraduate faculties. 
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Each instructor must inform his or her students, by the end of the sec- 
ond week of each course, concerning the following: 

(a) all procedures for determining the final grade in a course, includ- 
ing those for the conversion of raw scores into letter grades and 
the procedures by which students are evaluated by observers or 
supervisors, rather than by written examinations or submitted 
assignments; 

(b) the approximate dates for tests, essays, etc. 


Alterations of the announced dates under (b) above may be made by 
the instructor with the consent of the majority of the registered class. 
Instructors may not alter the date of final examinations if scheduled by 
the Office of the Registrar. 


2.4.2 OFF-CAMPUS EXAMINATIONS 


A student with a cogent reason may be granted permission to write an 
examination at an off-campus centre. Application forms are available in 
the Registrar's Office. To allow sufficient time for arrangements and 
mailing, approved applications must be submitted, along with the ap- 
propriate fee, to the Registrar’s Office at least one month prior to the 
date on which the examination is to be written. 


2.4.3 GRADING 
Grades assigned and their significance are as follows: 


At, A, A- Excellent 
BB, B- Good 

C+, C,C- Fair 

D*, D, D- Pass 

F, F- No Credit 
Inc Incomplete 
IP In Progress 
NR No Report 


For the purpose of calculating a grade point average, the following nu- 
merical equivalents are used: 


AY 13 A 12 A- 14 
Br 10 B ] B- 8 
Ct 7 Cc 6 C- 5 
Dt 4 D 3 D- 2 
F 1 F- 0 NR 0 


A student's progress within a program will be evaluated on the basis of 
the grade point average. For purposes of calculation, the grade point 
earned in a 6.00 credit hour course will be double the weight of that 
earned in a regular 3.00 credit hour course. A grade point earned in a 
1.50 credit hour course will be given one-half the weight earned in a 
3.00 credit hour course. 


Example: 
Letter Grade Credit 
Grade Points Weight 
A 12 % 1S = 18 
B 9 x 3 = 27 
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B- 8 XK = 48 
C+ 7 XK paisd = 21 | 
F- 0 yoga tee Got) 

15 114 


Average: (114/15) = 7.6 


Some programs calculate weighted averages based upon the number 
of contact hours for each course. In these programs, the average is 
calculated as follows: 


Letter Grade Credit | 

Grade Points Weight 

A 12 Xx 250 = 30.00 

B 9 x 3.00 = 27.00 ; 

B- 8 x 425 = 34.00 

C+ 7 x 600 = 42.00 | 

F- 0 x 8.00 = 0.00 
23.75 133.00 


Weighted Average: (133,00 / 23.75) = 5.6 


Courses in which an F or F- grade is received will be recorded on the 
student's transcript and may be factored into the Grade Point Average 
but will carry no credit toward a degree. A grade of IP is recorded at the 
end of the first term of a two-term course. 


A grade of NR is assigned to students who although registered in a 
course have neither attended regularly nor submitted assignments. In 
computing a student's average, NR is equivalent to F-. 


Subject to regulations laid down by the faculty or school, a grade of 
“Incomplete” may be assigned to a student who so requests at the dis- 
cretion of the instructor and academic unit head. Such a grade may be 
granted to a student who has not been able to complete all course re- 
quirements by the date of the final evaluations. The grade of “Incom- 
plete” could be used in situations such as: 


(i) the missing of an examination or test for a valid reason, 


(ii) the failure to complete required projects or assignments in the allo- 
cated time owing to circumstances beyond the student's control. 


A grade of "Incomplete" must be changed to a letter grade not later 
than six weeks after the last date of the examination period. If no grade 
has been assigned by that date, a final grade of F is automatically en- 
tered in the student's record by the Office of the Registrar. 
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2.4.4 CALCULATION OF AVERAGES 


The marks obtained in all courses taken at the University of Windsor 
are used to calculate a cumulative average. Similarly, all marks ob- 
tained in courses in the major area of study are used to calculate major 
averages. Provided that the course is available in a subsequent regis- 
tration period, a student may repeat a course only once for purposes of 
upgrading a major or cumulative average. Both the original mark and 
the upgraded mark obtained will remain on the student's official record. 
However, except in the Faculty of Engineering, only the mark received 
in the second attempt is used in calculating the cumulative and major 
averages. In the Faculty of Engineering both the original mark and the 
upgraded mark will be used to compute the cumulative average. 


24.5 APPEALS 


Before exercising their right of appeal against a grade, students should 


consult Senate By-Law 51, Examination Procedures, copies of which 
are available at the Office of the Registrar or at the University website. 
Students registered in the LL.B. program should consult the Academic 
Status regulations of the Faculty of Law. 


All appeals must be made in writing to the appropriate Faculty through 
the Office of the Registrar, no later than three weeks after the final mark 
has been released by the Registrar. The official release dates are 
posted on the web. The appeal must be accompanied by a $20 fee 
which will be refunded to the student if the appeal is successful. Stu- 
dents must submit a letter of rationale for the appeal, including relevant 
supporting documents. 


Aegrotat Standing: A student who wishes to receive consideration on 
medical or compassionate grounds should communicate with the Office 
of the Registrar as soon as possible. A letter of rationale and supporting 
documents (e.g., the attending physician's letter) must be submitted to 
the Registrar forthwith. 


2.5 Graduation 


Registration in any program does not constitute an application for a 
degree, certificate, or diploma. 


An official application for graduation must be filled out and filed in the 
Registrar's Office approximately three months prior to the Convocation 
at which the applicant hopes to graduate (see 1, “Calendar of the Aca- 
demic Year’). 


Applications received after the deadline dates will be held for the next 
Convocation. 


In cases where credit is sought for work done elsewhere, all official 
transcripts or other documents as required by the Registrar's Office, but 
not already submitted, must be conveyed to the Registrar's Office no 
later than six weeks before Convocation. Failure to comply with these 
regulations will disqualify the student from graduation at the Convoca- 
tion concerned (see 2.2.20 "Standing Required for Graduation”). 
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2.6 Fee Regulations and Schedule 


The University reserves the right to make changes without prior notice 
in the various fee schedules, as well as changes in rules and regula- 
tions and the revision or cancellation of particular courses and pro- 
grams, The acceptance of fees does not necessarily imply approval of 
registration. 


The following regulations apply to all students. 


2.6.1 PAYMENT OF FEES 


Fees are due and payable before the commencement of regular term 


classes. (see 1, “Calendar of the Academic Year’ for specific dates). As 
a convenience, students may pay their tuition fees at any time prior to 
the appropriate due date. It is the responsibility of the student to ensure 
that deadlines are met. 


Cheques or other remittances must be made payable to The University 
of Windsor and must be received by the Cashier's Office prior to the 
due date. The student's name, identification number, address and tele- 
phone number should be recorded in the upper portion of the form of 
the remittance to ensure that the records are properly credited, 


Students may pay their fees at any chartered bank in Canada by using 
a bank payment form available at the Cashier's Office. If a student has 
a grant and/or loan (e.g., OSAP), the loan must be assigned to the 
University to pay the fees. Any known difference between the amount of 
the award and the fees must be paid on or before the due date. 


Students who are unable to complete payment of fees by the pre- 
scribed due date must arrange a fee deferment. Daily interest charges 
may apply. Deferments are permitted under the following circum- 
stances: 
(a) a student has evidence of having been awarded a Canada 
Student Loan or an Ontario Student Loan. 
(b) a student has evidence of having been awarded a scholar- 
ship, bursary or similar award, which may be used to pay the 
fees. 


Students who are sponsored and require invoices to be sent for collec- 
tion of fees must bring the appropriate documentation to the Accounts 
Receivable Office, 1st Floor, Chrysler Hall North. 


Notes: 


1) It is the responsibility of the student to accurately report his or her 
academic status and correctly calculate the amount owing to the Uni- 
versity for fees and other charges. Where calculations are incorrect or 
full payment is not made, daily interest will be charged on balances 
outstanding after the payment due date. Students should check all cal- 
culations thoroughly. 


Any errors in a student's academic program, level, and status in Can- 
ada must be reported to the Office of the Registrar. Any errors which 
result in the incorrect calculation of fees owing do not relieve the stu- 
dent of the responsibility for payment of these fees. Students will be 
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responsible for any additional charges incurred as a result of changes 
in their academic profile for all terms that are applicable, 


2) It is the responsibility of the student paying his or her fees by cheque 
to ensure that sufficient funds are available to cover any cheques made 
payable to the University of Windsor. Cheques returned by the student's 
bank for any reason will incur return cheque penalties plus other penal- 
ties. 


3) Every effort is made to process payments in a timely manner; how- 
ever, cheques are valid for a period of six months and may be cashed 
at any time during that period. 


2.6.2 | OVERLOAD COURSE FEE 


Students who enrol in a course overload as defined in 2.2.13 will be 


assessed an overload course fee. 


2.6.3 INTEREST CHARGES ON OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTS 


A daily interest charge will be calculated on all outstanding accounts. 


The interest will be compounded monthly. 


A student who has failed to comply with the above regulations may 
have his or her registration cancelled as of the date on which the un- 
paid fees were due. 


2.6.4 NON-PAYMENT OF FEES AND CHARGES 


Information concerning academic results of any student who has an 
overdue debt owing to the University shall be withheld until the debt is 
settled. This includes transcripts, tuition tax receipts and diplomas. 
Overdue accounts which are not settled in a timely manner may be 
referred to an external collection agency as deemed necessary by the 
Cashiers Office. 


Students who are graduating and who have an outstanding debt will be 
permitted to attend Convocation, but they will not receive their diplomas 
until all their debts are settled, 


Any student who has an overdue debt owing to the University may not 
be permitted to re-register until the debt is settled in full by cash, certi- 
fied cheque, debit card, a money order, bank draft, electronic back 
transfer. Students who are settling an overdue account who pay with a 
personal cheque will have the hold remain on their account for 30 days 
(45 days for foreign cheques and drafts) to ensure the cheque clears 
the bank. The hold may be lifted upon presentation of a copy of the 
front and back of the cancelled cheque. 


A student who has not made a satisfactory fee arrangement by the 
appropriate fee payment due date (see above, 2.6.1) may be subject to 
cancellation of his/her registration. Students will be notified by mail of 
any cancellations due to non-payment using the most recent address 
available. Appropriate charges will be assessed effective the date of 
cancellation. 


A special certificate in a form acceptable to Revenue Canada authori- 


Note: Non-payment of fees does not automatically result in the cancel- 
lation of registration in a course or courses. 


Any student whose registration has been cancelled for default of pay- 
ment is required to apply for reinstatement of registration at the Office 
of the Registrar. If the application is approved, a $50.00 reinstatement 
fee is added to any other assessable charges. 


Overdue accounts must be paid by cash, certified cheque, or money — 
order. 


Any student who has an unresolved grievance conceming fees or other 
charges may present an explanatory letter with appropriate official 
documentation (e.g. doctor's notes, etc.) to the Credit Manager, Cash- 
ier's Office. 

2.6.5 TUITION AND EDUCATION CREDIT CERTIFICATE 
(T2202A) 


ties is required in order that the student may claim a tax credit for eligi- 
ble tuition fees for income tax purposes. This certificate will be mailed 
out by February 28 to all students whose accounts were paid in full by 
December 31 of the previous year. It is the responsibility of students to 
ensure that their mailing addresses are correct on the Student Informa- 
tion System. 


2.6.6 | SCHOLARSHIPS 


Undergraduate scholarships and other awards paid to students through 


the Finance Office are usually credited to the student's account on the 
basis of one half payable in each term. A cheque for any balance owing 
to the student will be available to the student at the Cashier's Office. 
October 31—First Instalment 

February 28—Second Instalment 


2.6.7 WITHDRAWAL AND REFUND POLICY 


Graduate students who, for any reason, wish to withdraw from the Uni- 


versity must notify, in writing, the Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search, as otherwise resumption of graduate study at this University 
may be difficult or impossible. 


Full-time undergraduate students who intend to withdraw completely 
from the University are required to undergo an interview and complete 
the appropriate forms at the Office of Student Development and Sup- 
port. 


Notice by telephone is not acceptable. Failure to attend classes does 
not constitute a withdrawal. Full refund will be given to part-time stu- 
dents enrolled in a course that has been cancelled by the University. 
Full- and part-time students withdrawing from regular courses during 
the periods indicated below will be assessed fees as indicated. 
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WITHDRAWAL FEE 

DURING FALL OR PAYABLE 

WINTER TERM 

Week(s) One and Two None 

Week(s) Three through Nine Partial Fees 

Payable 

After Week Nine Full fees for the appropriate 

program payable 


Refunds resulting from withdrawals will be available on request. 


. FREE TUITION FOR STUDENTS 60 YEARS OF AGE AND 


2.6.8 
OVER 


The University of Windsor offers an incentive of free tuition and inciden- 


tal fees for students sixty years of age and over. It is felt that people in 
this group might wish to avail themselves of the University facilities, not 
only for degree purposes, but perhaps for personal enrichment and the 
fuller utilization of their leisure time. If you feel that your needs can be 
served according to this program, we encourage and invite you to con- 
tact the Student Information Resource Centre. This applies to Canadian 
citizens or Permanent Residents of Canada only. 


2.6.9 


5 SCHEDULE OF FEES 


The Board of Governors reserves the right to make changes without 
notice in the published schedule of fees and charges if, in its opinion, 
circumstances so require. Any such changes will be reflected in the 
Self-Assessment form issued through the Cashier's Office before regis- 
tration. It is the responsibility of the student to obtain this information. 


The schedule of fees changes annually. Contact the Cashier's Office for 
information on the current schedule of fees, which outlines tuition, inci- 
dental, and other fees. 


The following miscellaneous fees and charges are payable as incurred: 


Undergraduate part-time studies application fee $25.00 
Letter of Permission $27.00 
Undergraduate change of course $5.00 
Overload course Part-time per 
course tuition fee 
Special and supplemental exam 
(per course) 
Regular time, on campus $10.00 
Outside regular time, on campus $20.00 
Off campus $40.00 
Evaluation of documents $40.00 
Transcript of record $8.00 
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Duplicate T2202A 
Current year -First duplicate is free, each 
duplicate thereafter $3.00 
Previous years $5.00 
Late registration (full-time students) $30.00 
Returned cheque charge $25.00 
per cheque 
Registration reinstatement $50.00 
Application to graduate fee 
Before deadline $25.00 
After deadline $45.00 


For information regarding residences, meal plan, residence deposits, 
deposit refund policies, and University houses, please contact the Of- 
fice of Residence Services, Room 49, Vanier Hall, University of Win- 
dsor, Windsor Ontario, N9B 3P4, telephone 519-253-3000, ext. 3379 or 
3380. 


3. FACULTY OF ARTS AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Dean 

Cecil J. Houston; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto). 

Associate Dean 

Kai Hildebrandt; M.A. (Hamburg), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan). 


Students are directed to become familiar and to comply with the general 
regulations of the University as described in 2.2 which apply to all stu- 
dents, Additionally, programs within the Faculty of Arts and Social Sci- 
ences may have particular regulations. Students enrolled in programs in 
the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences also must comply with these 
particular requirements as found in this Calendar. 


Students also are directed to read the “Statement of Responsibility” on 
the inside front cover. 


3.1 


Three-year General programs provide a moderate concentration in a 
specific subject, as well as a broad educational background. Students 
in these programs are encouraged to extend their studies over a wide 
range of subjects. Students are also encouraged to take courses which 
specifically address diversities of human experience, including culture, 
ethnicity, gender, or sexual orientation. 


Degree Programs 


Four-year Honours programs require the completion of a larger number 
of courses with greater concentration in a specific subject area than do 
three-year General programs. 

3.1.1. BACHELOR OF ARTS — FOUR-YEAR HONOURS 
PROGRAMS 


Total courses; A student will qualify for the Honours B.A. degree by 
passing forty courses, with standing as specified in 2.2.20. 


Major requirements; Specific major requirements for the four-year Hon- 
ours programs vary depending upon the area of study. Individual pro- 
grams, which may provide for specialization in a single subject or in a 
combination of related subjects, are outlined under the heading "Pro- 
grams of Study" in each subject area. 


Other requirements: Honours and combined Honours programs in each 
area of study may identify courses in areas of study other than the ma- 
jor that must be completed. These are specified under the heading 
"Programs of Study” in each subject area. 


3.1.2 BACHELOR OF ARTS — THREE-YEAR GENERAL 
PROGRAMS 


Total courses: A student will qualify for the General B.A. degree by 
passing thirty courses with standing as specified in 2.2.20. 


Major requirements: At least ten and not more than sixteen courses 
must be chosen from one subject, which constitutes the major field. The 
specific requirements for a major are listed separately for each area of 
study. Normally, at least two courses from the major field should be 
included among the first ten courses taken. 


Other requirements: General B.A. degree programs in each area of 
study may identify courses in areas of study other than the major that 
must be completed. These are specified under the heading "Programs 
of Study" in each subject area. 

Students are advised to fulfill these requirements by the end of their 
second year. 

3.1.3. CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF ARTS (OR BACHELOR 
OF MUSICAL ARTS, OR BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE)/BACHELOR OF EDUCATION /DIPLOMA IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Arts (or Bachelor of Musical Arts, or Bache- 
lor of Science)/Bachelor of Education/Diploma in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation Program is offered jointly over five years by the Faculty of Arts 
and Social Sciences (or the Faculty of Science), and the Faculty of 
Education, and in co-operation with St. Clair College. The aim is to 
provide the opportunity and training to individuals who wish to teach at 
the preschool and Primary-Junior levels. 


Graduates of this program will receive two degrees and a diploma and 
will acquire the necessary skills and knowledge to fulfill the require- 
ments for certification by the Ontario College of Teachers. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


All students are required to complete the thirty-course requirement of 
the University of Windsor General B.A. (or B.Sc.) degree program, in 
addition to the Education courses 80-203 (48 hours), 80-204 (48 hours), 
80-205 (48 hours), and 80-301 (144 hours), and 45 days (225 hours) of 
Practice Teaching (80-499). The St. Clair College Early Childhood Edu- 
cation component will consist of eleven courses, ED 117, ED 120, ED 
130, ED 209, ED 210F, ED 310, ED 402F, ED 408, ED 409, and 640 
hours of Field Placement. Requirements can also be met for teaching in 
the Roman Catholic school system. With additional study in the Univer- 
sity's Summer Session, students may be able to accelerate the comple- 
tion of their B.A., B.M.A. or B.Sc. program. With Summer and/or addi- 
tional Fall/Winter studies, they may pursue four-year B.A., B.M.A. or 
B.Sc. programs as well. 


COURSE SEQUENCE 

FIRST YEAR 

Fall Term: five B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses. 

Winter Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; plus the B.Ed 
course 80-301 (Language Arts and Math); and the E.C.E. course ED 
210F (Curriculum Methods). 


Spring Term: two weeks of E.C.E. Preschool and two weeks of B.Ed. 
Primary Grades practice teaching (150 hours total). 
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SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term: five B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses. 


Winter Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed course 
80-203 (Educational Psychology); and the E.C.E. course ED 120 (Child 
Behaviour Management). 


Spring Term: four weeks of B.Ed. JK/SK practice teaching (150 hours 
total). 


THIRD YEAR 


Fall Term: five B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses. 


Winter Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed course 
80-301 (Arl/Music/Phys. Ed.); and the E.C.E. course ED 130 (Child 
Development). 


Spring Term: four weeks of B.Ed. Primary Grades practice teaching 
(150 hours total). 


FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term: the E.C.E. courses ED 310 (Infant/Toddler) and ED 402F 
(Atypical Child); and the B.Ed course 80-204 (Exceptional Child). 


Winter Term: three B.A. (or B. Mus. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed course 
80-301 (Social Studies/Science/Computers); and the E.C.E. course ED 
117 (Introduction to E.C.E.). 


Spring Term: four weeks of E.C.E. Infant/Toddler practice teaching (150 
hours total). 


FIFTH YEAR 


Fall Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed. course 80- 
205 (Educational Administration); and the E.C.E. course ED 409 (Par- 
ent Ed.), 


Winter Term: the E.C. E courses ED 209 (Curriculum Development) 
and ED 408 (Assessment); the B.Ed. Primary Grades Practice Teach- 
ing course 80-499 (45 days/225 hours). 


Spring Term: four weeks of E.C.E. Infant/Toddler practice teaching (150 
hours total). 


STANDING REQUIRED FOR CONTINUATION 


Students must comply with the general university regulations (see 
2.2.19), and with the academic regulations of their particular B.A., 
B.M.A. or B.Sc. program. In addition candidates who obtain a final 
grade of less than a C in (a) practice teaching, or (b) three or more 
Education courses in the program, will not be recommended for certifi- 
cation, Students may repeat only one B.Ed. course for upgrading 
throughout the program, excluding 80-499. 
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GRADUATION 


Graduates of the program will receive both the Bachelor of Arts (or the 
Bachelor of Musical Arts or the Bachelor of Science) and the Bachelor 
of Education (General) degrees from the University of Windsor, and the 
Diploma in Early Childhood Education from St. Clair College. 


The Faculty of Education does not issue a teaching certificate. The 
Ontario Certificate of Qualification is issued by the Ontario College of 
Teachers upon recommendation of the Dean of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion. Only Canadian citizens or Permanent Residents of Canada qualify 
for this certificate. Under certain conditions, the Ontario College of 
Teachers may grant a non-Canadian citizen a Interim Certificate of 
Qualification. 


3.1.4 OTHER DEGREE PROGRAMS 


In addition to the Bachelor of Arts degree, several other degrees are 
offered by areas of study within the Faculty. Specific requirements for 
these degrees will be found as follows: 


Bachelor of Musical Arts (see 3.15.2); 
Bachelor of Music (see 3.15.2); 
Bachelor of Music Therapy (see 3.15.2); 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 
—Acting (see 3.5.2); 
—Visual Arts (see 3.21.2); 


Bachelor of Social Work (see 3.19.2). 


3.1.5 LETTER OF EQUIVALENCY 


A student completing a second major area of study in a three-year 
General Bachelor of Arts program may not receive an additional B.A. 
but may request a “Letter of Equivalency” upon completion of the pro- 
gram requirements for the major as well as at least five courses beyond 
the thirty courses required for the B.A. degree. 


3.2 General Courses, Faculty of Arts and 
Social Sciences 


The following courses are offered through the Office of the Executive 
Dean of Arts and Social Sciences. The content and focus of the 
courses listed span several disciplines, rather than being confined to a 
single area. 


01-101. Language and Reading for Liberal Arts 
Basic study of language and reading skills (must be taken concurrently 
with 01-102 and 02-102) 


01-102. Writing and Reasoning for Liberal Arts 
Basic study of writing and reasoning skills (must be taken concurrently 
with 01-101 and 02-102) 
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01-120. Introduction to Biblical Hebrew | 
An introduction to the alphabet, orthography, vocalization, and basic 
grammar of biblical Hebrew. Emphasis on elementary reading skills. 


01-121. Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Il 

A study of biblical Hebrew grammar and reading of selected prose pas- 
sages from the Hebrew bible. (Prerequisite: 01-120 or consent of the 
instructor.) 


01-190. First-Year Seminars 

First-Year Seminars delve deeply into particular problems or topics 
related to the research interests of the instructor. The Seminars are 
designed to provide closer interaction with an instructor in a challenging 
intellectual environment in which students are introduced to the issues, 
literature, and study methods of the topic area. (Restricted to students 
in Semesters 1 and 2 of programs in the Faculty of Arts and Social 
Sciences.) (May not be used to satisfy Major requirements for programs 
in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences.) (May not be repeated for 
credit.) (Also offered as 02-190.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


01-204. Health-Care Ethics through the Life-Span 

Explores ethical issues of general interest which arise during the life- 
span, from conception until death, including methods to prevent contra- 
ception, methods to aid in reproduction, medical treatment for children, 
organ transplantation, research on human subjects, foregoing |ife- 
sustaining treatment, advance directives, assisted suicide, and eutha- 
nasia. This course is not directed specifically to health professionals. 


01-207. Health-Care Ethics: Professions and Health Policy 

The relationships of individuals, professions, and governments to the 
health-care system and to public health policy are explored. Normative 
concepts and dominant metaphors are examined, as well as factors 
which support ethically responsible individuals and organizations. 
These factors include the commitment to ethical standards, the role of 
ethics consultation, organizational ethics policies, and on-going ethics 
education. 


01-208. The Ethics of Everyday Life 

Examines the ethical dimensions of how we conduct ourselves in our 
family life, workplace, and as citizens. Topics may include: the food we 
eat; conceiving and raising children; consumer/business issues; sports; 
employment; and care of the elderly. 


01-209, Ethics in the Professions 

Examines what constitutes a profession, its legitimacy, and its authority 
from society. The responsibilities of professionals to their clients, pro- 
fessions, and society are mapped. Codes of ethics and other state- 
ments of ethical standards, conflict of interest, and the roles of regula- 
tory bodies and governments are examined and related to practice 
through relevant case studies. 


01-212. Science and Technology: Religious Perspectives 

Issues raised by the impact of science and technology in the modern 
world. In judging the benefits and detriments, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of science and technology, what role do religious perspec- 
tives play? Why do science and technology take the direction they do? 
Can we effectively influence their direction for greater human benefit? 
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01-250. Exploring the Hebrew Scriptures 

An introduction to reading Hebrew biblical literature. Develops the basic 
skills for investigating literary, historical, and religious dimensions of the 
text and uses these skills to explore passages selected from the Torah, 
Prophets, and Writings. 


01-252. The Social World of Ancient Israel 

An examination of the society of ancient Israel, focusing on the role of 
religion in the formation and development of the community from the 
exodus and the tribal confederacy, through the monarchy, to the emer- 
gence of Judaism in the post-exilic period. (This course is recom- 
mended to be preceded or accompanied by 01-250.) 


01-350. Literary Dimensions of the Hebrew Bible 

An exploration of the Hebrew bible as a literary text; the focus is on 
forms, styles, themes, and their literary functions. Selected examples 
from narrative and poetic books are examined with the aid of contempo- 
rary literary-critical-biblical theories and methods of analysis. (This 
course is recommended to be preceded or accompanied by 01-250.) 


01-360. Principles and Practices of Arts Administration 

Structures of arts organizations. Examination of core competencies as 
applied to arts organizations: fund raising, board and volunteer man- 
agement, labour-management issues, program and publicity design, 
marketing and promotion, computer applications. 


02-100. Introduction to Canadian Studies 

This course emphasizes the transition of Canada from a European 
colonial society to an immigrant, multicultural society. A multidisciplinary 
approach will be taken in dealing with the specific problems facing 
Canada today. 


02-101. The Transition to University 

An introduction to the purposes and processes of university education, 
emphasizing the skills and strategies needed to make a successful 
transition to the academic and cultural environment of the University of 
Windsor. (Open to Semester 1 and Semester 2 students only.) (3 lec- 
ture hours a week.) 


02-102. Quantitative Reasoning for Liberal Arts 
Basic study of quantitative operations and logic (must be taken concur- 
rently with 01-101 and 01-102) 


02-190. First-Year Seminars 

First-Year Seminars delve deeply into particular problems or topics 
related to the research interests of the instructor. The Seminars are 
designed to provide closer interaction with an instructor in a challenging 
intellectual environment in which students are introduced to the issues, 
literature, and study methods of the topic area. (Restricted to students 
in Semesters 1 and 2 of programs in the Faculty of Arts and Social 
Sciences.) (May not be used to satisfy Major requirements for programs 
in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences.) (May not be repeated for 
credit.) (Also offered as 01-190.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


02-250. Basic Quantitative Methods in the Social Sciences 
Introduction to measurement of variables, organization and description 
of numerical data, testing hypotheses, inference, and interpretation of 


findings in the Social Sciences. Topics include descriptive statistics, 
normal distribution, probability, sampling, hypothesis testing, t-tests, 
correlation, and chi-square tests. (Antirequisite: 65-205, 65-250, 65- 
951, 73-105, 73-205, and 85-222.) 


02-260, Creating with the Computer 

Introduction to creating graphics, music, and interactive applications. 
Students will lear the basics of each type of application and then pro- 
duce work in an area of interest in a studio environment. (Open to Arts 
and Social Science students only.) 


02-300. Remembering Canada in the Global Village 

An examination of how Canada was constructed as a modern techno- 
logical society. The course explores how this has been critically ana- 
lyzed in terms of dependency, both economic and cultural, challenges 
the analysis, and presents other images and possibilities for being Ca- 
nadian in the emerging global technological order. 
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3.3. Classical and Modern Languages, 
Literatures, and Civilizations 


(Ext. 2873) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Fantazzi, Charles; A.B., M.A. (Catholic U. of America), Ph.D. 
(Harvard}—1960. (Classics and Italian) 


Bertman, Stephen; B.A. (New York), M.A. (Brandeis), Ph.D. 
(Columbia)—1967. (Classics) 


Bird, Harry W.; B.A. Dipl. Ed., M.A. (Cambridge), M.A. (McMaster), 
Ph.D. (Toronto) —1969. (Classics) 


Mehta, Mahesh; B.A., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. (Bombay)—1969. (Asian 
Studies) 


Sarkar, Kalyan Kumar; B.A., M.A. (Calcutta), Ph.D. (Paris)—1970. 
(Oriental Studies) 


Professors 


Whitney, Barry L.; B.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. (McMaster)—1976. (Religion 
and Culture) 


Associate Professors 


Majhanovich, Ljubo D.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. ({ilinois}—1970. 
(Slavic Studies) 


Temelini, Walter J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1970. (Italian) 
Titiev, Janice G.; A.B., M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)}—1971. (Spanish) 
Wendt-Hildebrandt, Susan; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)—1974. (Ger- 


man) (Head of the Department of Languages, Literatures, and Cul- 
tures/Langues, littératures et cultures) 


Lage, Dietmar; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. (McGill)}—1983. (Religion 
and Culture) 


Feldman, Linda; B.A., M.A., Dipl. Ed., Ph.D. (McGill)}—1991. (German) 


Vitale, Rosanna; B.A. (Loyola of Montreal), M.A. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (California, Santa Barbara)—1992. (Italian and Spanish) 


Assistant Professors 


Nelson, Max; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Ottawa), Ph.D, (British Columbia)- 
2002. (Classics) 


Weir, Robert: B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton)-2002. 
(Classics) 


3.3 CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, AND CIVILIZATIONS 


3.3.1 | PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


Classical Studies are devoted to the examination, analysis, and under- 
standing of the languages, literatures, and history of the ancient Near 
East, Greece and Rome, and to an exploration of their cultural and 
linguistic legacies to modern society. 


The Modern Languages program is devoted to the study and analysis 
of world languages in the context of their literary and cultural traditions. 
Sequenced, skills-based language courses and detailed analyses of 
language and culture provide students with the requisite skills to con- 
front increasing globalization successfully. 


The Multicultural Studies program is based on the study of world lan- 
guages, literatures, and civilizations in the context of Canadian diversity 
and world pluralism. 


Not all courses listed (see below, 3.3.3 to 3.3.11) will be offered in each 
term. The programs reserve the right to limit enrolment in language 
courses and to place students in courses deemed appropriate to their 
level of language competence. 


Native speakers must consult a program advisor for placement. All 
majors should plan their programs in consultation with an advisor. 


Language courses numbered 100/101, 200/201, 220/221, and 300/301 
must be taken in sequence unless special permission is obtained from 
a program advisor. 


3.3.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


A minor, general, combined general, Honours, and combined Honours 
degree programs are offered in Classical Studies. 


Minor, general, combined general, and combined Honours degree pro- 
grams are offered in Modern Languages, with German, Spanish, and 
Italian language options. 


In Multicultural Studies, a minor and a general degree program are 
offered. 


Minor Requirements 

In Modern Languages, at least six language, literature, and/or civiliza- 
tion courses in one language option area (other than the major) are 
required. 


In Classical Studies, at least six courses must be from the designated 
area. 


Not more than two courses at the 100 level may count towards the mi- 
nor in any area. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Requirements for degree programs in Classical Studies make reference 
to the following groups of courses: 
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Classical Civilization: 11-125, 11-160, 11-161, 11-162, 11-231, 11-260, 
11-265, 11-266, 11-350, 11-351, 11-370, 11-371, 11-460. 


Greek and Roman History: 12-261, 12-281, 12-282, 12-285, 12-286, 
Greek Language: 13-100, 13-101, 13-200, 13-201. 

Greek Literature: 13-450. 

Latin Language: 14-100, 14-101, 14-200, 14-201. 

Latin Literature: 14-230, 14-450, 


Philosophy 34-270 and 34-271 (Greek Philosophy) will be accepted 
toward the B.A. degree in Classical Civilization in lieu of courses in 
Classical Studies. 


General Classical Civilization 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: twelve courses in Classical Civilization (11-), 
Greek and Roman History (12-), Greek Language and Literature (13-), 
or Latin Language and Literature (14-), including 11-161, 11-162; plus 
two of 13-100, 13-101, 13-200, 13-201, 14-100, 14-101, 14-200, and 
14-201; and at least one course in each of any three of the following 
four areas: 

(a) Art and Archaeology: 11-265, 11-266; 

(b) Greek and Roman History: any course numbered 12-; 

(c) Literature: 11-231, 11-350, 11-351; 

(d) Mythology and Religion: 11-370, 11-371. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 


courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 

(a) four other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, including Classical Civilization, Greek and Roman 
History, Greek Language and Literature, and Latin Language 
and Literature; 
two more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding Classical Civilization, Greek and Roman 
History, Greek Language and Literature, and Latin Language 
and Literature; 
six Courses from any area of study excluding Classical Civili- 
zation, Greek and Roman History, Greek Language and Lit- 
erature, and Latin Language and Literature. 


(b) 


(c) 


Honours Classical Civilization (Greek or Latin Option) 


Total courses: forty. 
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Major requirements; twenty courses, consisting of four Greek or Latin 
Language and Literature courses; plus 11-161, 11-162; and fourteen 
additional Classical Civilization (11-), Greek and Roman History (12-), 
Greek Language and Literature (13-), or Latin Language and Literature 
(14-) or Greek Philosophy courses (34-270 and/or 34-271), including at 
least one in each of the following four areas: 

(a) Art and Archaeology: 11-265, 11-266; 

(b) Greek and Roman History: any course numbered 12-; 

(c) Literature; 11-231, 11-350, 11-351; 

(d) Mythology and Religion: 11-370, 11-371. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, including Classical Civilization, Greek and Roman 
History, Greek Language and Literature, and Latin Language 
and Literature; 

(b) four more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding Classical Civilization, Greek and Roman 
History, Greek Language and Literature, and Latin Language 
and Literature; 
six courses from any area of study, excluding Classical Civili- 
zation, Greek and Roman History, Greek Language and Lit- 
erature, and Latin Language and Literature, 


(c) 


Combined Honours Classical Civilization 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Classical Studies: sixteen courses in Classical 
Civilization (11-), Greek and Roman History (12-), Greek (13-) or Latin 
(14-) Language and Literature or Greek Philosophy (34-270 and/or 34- 
271), including 11-161 and 11-162; plus four of 13-100, 13-101, 13-200, 
13-201, 14-100, 14-101, 14-200, and 14-201; and at least one course in 
each of the following four areas: 

(a) Art and Archaeology: 11-265 or 11-266; 

(b) Greek and Roman History: any course numbered 12-; 

(c) Literature: 11-231 or 11-350 or 11-351; 

(d) Mythology and Religion: 11-370 or 11-371. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that program. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: plus additional options, if necessary, to a total of 
forty courses. 
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3.3 CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, AND CIVILIZATIONS 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


General Modern Languages 
Total courses; thirty. 


Major requirements: twelve courses, including 07-120, 08-160, and ten 
courses in one language area as outlined below: 


German option: 15-210, 15-211, and five additional German language 
courses; plus one German civilization course, and one German litera- 
ture course; and one further German language or literature course. 


Italian option: six Italian language courses, two Italian civilization 
courses, and two Italian literature courses. 


Spanish option: 23-205, 23-260, 23-261, 23-320, 23-330 (or 23-331), 
and five additional Spanish courses. Native speakers may not take 23- 
205 and will substitute another course in consultation with a program 
advisor. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, including German, Russian, Italian, or Spanish; 
(b) two more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding the area of the language option; 
(c) six courses from any area of study, excluding the area of the 
language option. 


Combined General Modern Languages 


Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: twenty-two courses, including 07-120, 08-160, and 
ten courses in each of two language areas as outlined above for the 
General Modern Languages degree. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two more courses from any area of study, including Classical 
and Modern Languages. 
Combined General Modern Languages and Multicultural Studies 


Total courses: thirty. 
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Major requirements; twenty-three courses, including 07-120 and the 
twelve courses prescribed below for the General Multicultural Studies 
degree; plus ten courses in one language area as prescribed above for 
the General Modern Languages degree. Courses in the chosen lan- 
guage area may not be used to satisfy the requirements of the Multicul- 
tural Studies component. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) one more course from any area of study, including Classical 
and Modern Languages. 


Combined General Classics and Modern Languages 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: twenty-four courses, including 07-120, 08-160, and 
ten courses in one language area as prescribed above in the General 
Modern Languages degree; plus the twelve courses prescribed above 
for the General Classical Civilization degree. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Social Sciences; 
(b) two courses from Science; 
(c) two courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or Sci- 
ence. These need not be selected from the same category. 


Combined Honours Modern Languages 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: sixteen courses, including 07-120, 08-160, and 
fourteen courses in one language area as outlined below: 


German option: 15-210, 15-211, and six additional German language 
courses; plus two German civilization courses, and two German litera- 
ture courses; and two further German language or literature courses. 


Italian option: eight Italian language courses, two Italian civilization 
courses, and three Italian literature courses; and one further Italian 
language or literature course. (Majors are strongly urged to take 21- 
350.) 


Spanish option: 23-205, 23-260, 23-261, 23-320, 23-330, 23-331, and 
eight additional Spanish courses. Native speakers may not take 23-205 
and will substitute another course in consultation with a program advi- 
sor. Combined four-year Honours programs will normally repeat 23-330 
and/or 23-331. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 
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) 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science, 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) additional options, if necessary, to a total of forty courses. 


Combined Honours Modern Languages with Two Language 
Options 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: thirty-two courses, including 07-120, 08-160, and 
fifteen courses in each of two language areas as outlined below: 


German option: 15-210, 15-211, and six additional German language 
courses; plus two German civilization courses, and two German litera- 
ture courses; and three further German language or literature courses. 


Italian option: eight Italian language courses, two Italian civilization 
courses, and three Italian literature courses; and two further Italian lan- 
guage or literature courses. (Majors are strongly urged to take 21-350.) 


Spanish option: 23-205, 23-260, 23-261, 23-320, 23-330, 23-331, and 
nine additional Spanish courses. Native speakers may not take 23-205 
and will substitute another course in consultation with a program advi- 
sor. Combined four-year Honours programs will normally repeat 23-330 
and/or 23-331. 
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Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two additional courses from any area of study, including Clas- 
sical And Modern Languages. 


MULTICULTURAL STUDIES 
Minor in Multicultural Studies 


Required: six courses, of which only two may be at the 100 level (not 
including 08-160), Courses must include: 08-160 and either 08-260 or 
08-360, two courses in the same language, and two courses in the 
civilization of that language. 


General Multicultural Studies 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: twelve courses, including: 
(a) 08-160 and one of 07-235, 08-260 or 08-360; 
(b) six courses in a single area of concentration (i.e., Classical 
Studies, German language, Italian language, Spanish lan- 
guage, or French language), consisting of four courses in the 
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same language and two courses in its civilization (Note: In the 
case of French, 29-260, 29-270, four language courses 
above the 29-114 or OAC level are required. ); 

(c) two additional civilization courses in an area of study other 
than that chosen in (b); 

(d) two more civilization courses in an area of study other than as 
taken in (b) or (c); or a civilization course from an area other 
than as taken in (b) or (c) and 08-350/11-350/21-350, "The 
Classical Tradition.” 


Civilization courses are listed separately in each area and are num- 
bered in the ranges 160-189, 260-289, and 360-389. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including: 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 

(a) five courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or Sci- 
ence, including any of the offerings in Classical and Modern 
Languages, Literatures, and Civilizations (06- through 23-), 
with the other of either 08-260 or 08-360 being strongly rec- 
ommended in addition to the minimum requirement as stated 
above in “Major requirements,” subsection (a); 

(b) two more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding any of the offerings in Classical and Mod- 
em Languages, Literatures, and Civilizations (06- through 23- 
)i 

(c) five courses from any area, excluding any of the offerings in 
Classical and Modem Languages, Literatures, and Civiliza- 
tions (07- through 23-). 


Note: Multicultural Studies majors should consult an advisor for a list of 
suggested options. 


3.3.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — ABORIGINAL STUDIES 


06-100. Introduction to Ojibwe | 

Introduces the basic elements of Ojibwe language structure. Students 
will learn to converse at a basic level using present, past, and future 
tenses. The emphasis is on using language for describing typical activi- 
ties and experiences. Extensive oral practice is provided. One specific 
orthography will be taught. 


06-101. Introduction to Ojibwe II 
A continuation of 06-100. (Prerequisite: 06-100 or consent of instructor.) 


3.3.4 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — INTERCULTURAL STUDIES 


07-100. Religion and Culture 
An introduction to the nature and important functions of religion and 
religious beliefs in contemporary culture. 


07-101. Critical Issues in Religion and Western Culture 
Critical issues in religion and religious beliefs in contemporary Western 
Culture. 


07-103. Religion and the Human Story 

An examination of key stages and experiences of human life: birth, 
growth, maturity, work, play, friendship, old age, death, joy, anxiety, and 
hope. A consideration of the questions they raise, their depth, dimen- 
sion, and meaning, and their relationship to religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. 


07-120. Universals of Language 

An introduction to the study of language, including sounds and sound 
systems, grammatical terminology, and language families. (Required of 
all Modern Languages majors, this course should normally be taken as 
a corequisite to the first language course in the area of option taken at 
the University.) 


07-201. Culture and Ideas | 

An interdisciplinary introduction to European cultural tradition from An- 
tiquity through the Renaissance, examining representative works of 
literature, visual art, music, drama, religion, and philosophy. Training in 
the methodology of different forms of cultural expression and their so- 
cial and cultural context. Contemporary forms of analysis will equip 
students for active critical engagement with this and other cultures. 
Open to students from any area of study in the University. 


07-202. Culture and Ideas II 

An examination of representative literary, religious, and philosophical 
texts and examples from art, music, and drama that focus on the period 
from the Scientific Revolution through the Nineteenth Century. Training 
in methods of interpretation and criticism proper to different disciplines 
will help the student to understand the interplay between talent, aes- 
thetics, artistic tradition, and social and cultural context. Open to stu- 
dents from any area of study in the University. 


07-203. Culture and Ideas Ill 

An examination of representative literary, religious, and philosophical 
texts and examples from art, music, and drama that focus on the period 
from the turn of the century to the present day. The interplay of talent, 
aesthetics, and artistic tradition will be viewed in its social and cultural 
context. Cultural theory and contemporary critical perspectives will 
equip students for active engagement with the complexity and diversity 
of twentieth-century cultures. Open to students from any area of study 
in the University. 


07-221. Introduction to Philosophy of Religion 

Introduction to some of the issues and debates in religion and culture, 
such as: traditional religions versus new religions, cults, and the New 
Age; the dialogue between Christianity and other world religions; chal- 
lenges to religious belief; the justification of religious beliefs; the prob- 
lem of evil; religion and science; miracles, immortality, parapsychology. 
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07-222. Special Studies in Religion and Culture 

A study of the lived experience, diverse theological models and actual 
forms of Christian community: their life, nature, structure, function, and 
mission; dialogue among various church groups, co-operative ventures, 
response to contemporary issues. 


07-223. Spirituality in Contemporary Western Culture 
An examination of recent directions in understanding authentic ways of 
life, the visions of reality they contain, and the means to express and 
sustain them. Focus upon personal growth, interpersonal compassion, 
and social justice. Works of authors such as Thomas Merton, Matthew 
Fox, Gustavo Gutierrez, Elizabeth Johnson, Thomas Berry. 


07-224. Christian Ritual in Western Culture 

A study of the personal and social dimensions of word, symbol, and rite, 
with a focus on their roots in human experience, their historical devel- 
opment, their expression in story, symbolic action, doctrine, and the 
arts. 


07-225. Christianity and Contemporary Culture 
An examination of major Christian thinkers and movements of the twen- 
tieth century. 


07-226. God and Human Experience 

An exploration of the profound human experiences which have led peo- 
ple to affirm an ultimate Reality or Presence: such as, wonder and awe, 
joy and anxiety; meaning; evil and death; freedom and conscience; 
solitude and love; guilt and forgiveness; plurality and unity. Considera- 
tion of images and ideas used to interpret such experience and their 
religious and moral implications. 


07-227. Christianity: The Modern Age 

Resistance, confrontation, adoption, and adaptation by Christianity of 
new cultural movements, trends, and ideas during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


07-228. Religious Belief in Contemporary Culture 
An examination of contemporary theological and philosophical under- 
standings of the attributes and nature of God. 


07-230. Christianity: Early Church to the Reformation 

The history of Christianity from its origins in Hebrew culture in the first 
century; its transformation by Greek culture; its persecution within Ro- 
man culture; and the cultural dominance of the Holy Roman Empire to 
the sixteenth century. 


07-231. Christianity: Reformation to the Modern Age 

The break-up of Christendom and the founding of new religious de- 
nominations during the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century; 
the spread of European culture through colonialism; the impact of new 
cultural developments in the political, scientific, and economic realms to 
the nineteenth century. 


07-232. Religion in a World of Science 

An examination of the conflict between the religious beliefs and the rise 
Of modern science (especially cosmology and evolutionary biology), 
including various attempts to reconcile religion and science. 


07-233. Religion and Modern Literature 

An examination of ultimate human questions concerning life, death, 
meaning, value, and God, as expressed in selected short stories, noy- 
els, popular literature, and/or poetry. 


07-235. To Auschwitz and Beyond: Reflections on the Meaning of 
the Holocaust 

An examination of responses to key issues raised by the Holocaust as 

reflected in postwar culture both in Canada and abroad. 


07-322. God and Atheism in Western Culture 

An examination of claims for belief in God, atheism, and postmodem 
skepticism, including the nature of religious faith, rational arguments for 
God's existence, revelation, and religious experience. 


07-323. God and Evil in Western Culture 
An examination of traditional and contemporary attempts to reconcile 
the world's suffering and anguish with the existence of God. 


07-326. Major Figures in Modern Religious Thought 

An examination of religious themes in the thought of significant nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century authors. (Since content varies from year 
to year, students may repeat this course for credit, with permission.) 


07-327. Process Philosophy and Theology 

An introduction to Process philosophy and its implications for under- 
standing the reality of God and new interpretations of various theologi- 
cal issues: Christ, death, immortality, freedom, suffering, ethics, etc. 


3.3.5 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — MULTICULTURAL STUDIES 


08-160. Foundations of Civilization 

A study of the origin and meaning of civilization, including an examine- 
tion of the values and achievements of the earliest civilizations of the 
Mediterranean and the Orient in the context of Canadian multicultural 
reality and policy. 


08-260. Perspectives on Multicultural Studies 

Guided readings and discussion with a faculty tutor on topics specific to 
the student's areas of concentration. (Prerequisite: 08-160 or consent of 
@ program advisor in Multicultural Studies.) 


08-350. The Classical Tradition 

A study of the continuity of the Classics through the ages, the evolution 
of the various genres, and the impact of the Classics upon the modem 
world in art, literature, and language. (Prerequisites: Two courses in 
Classical Civilization or consent of a program advisor in Multicultural 
Studies.) (Also offered as 11-350 and 21-350.) 


08-360. Seminar in Multicultural Studies 

A study of the contributions various cultures have made to today’s civil 
zations and the influences they have exerted upon each other. Topics 
will include cultural interaction and multiculturalism. (Prerequisites: 08- 
160 and two other civilization courses, or consent of a program advisor 
in Multicultural Studies.) 
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ee 


3.3.6 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — ORIENTAL STUDIES 


Language: 10-100, 10-101, 10-200, 10-201. 
Oriental Literature, Culture, and Religion: 10-226, 10-227, 10-317, 10- 
409. 


40-100. Japanese for Beginners | 

Provides a co-ordinated approach to the basic language skills of listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. The elements of the writing system, 
Hiragana and Katakana, and a limited number of Chinese characters 
(Kanji) are progressively introduced. (Laboratory work.) (Only for stu- 
dents with no prior knowledge of Japanese.) 


10-101. Japanese for Beginners II 
Continuation of 10-100. (Prerequisite: 10-100 or equivalent.) 


10-200. Intermediate Japanese | 
Review and further study of grammar. Emphasis on mastery of new 
characters (Kanji) and reading of selected texts. (Laboratory work.) 
(Prerequisite: 10-101 or equivalent.) 


10-201. Intermediate Japanese II 
Continuation of 10-200. (Prerequisite: 10-200 or equivalent.) 


10-226. Yoga 

An introduction to the theory and practice of India's greatest achieve- 
ment in the area of physical, mental, and spiritual awareness. Topics 
include: psychology of Yoga, postures, breathing practices, relaxation 
techniques, diet, concentration and meditation, Kundalini, and also 
Bhakti Yoga, and Karma Yoga (ways of devotion and social action.) 


10-227. Hinduism and Buddhism 

An understanding of the nature and meaning of human existence in 
terms of the religious perspectives of Hinduism, Buddhism, and related 
traditions of India (Jainism, Sikhism); their philosophical ideas, ethics, 
spiritual practices, gods, and goddesses with their myths and mean- 
ings. (Audio-visuals, field trips, practicum.) 


10-317. World Religions: Eastern 

A comparative introduction to the doctrines, rituals, and ethics of Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto, Zen Buddhism, and 
selected tribal religions. (Slides and field trips.) (Also offered as Political 
Science 45-260.) 


10-409. Directed Readings in Oriental Studies 
(May be repeated for credit with approval of Classical and Modern Lan- 
guages.) 


3.3.7 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — CLASSICAL STUDIES 
CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


11-125. The Romance of Words 

A study of the Greek and Latin roots of English vocabulary, families of 
words, and development of meaning. Attention will also be given to 
medical, legal and scientific terminology. 
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11-160. Land of the Pharaohs 

An introduction to the civilization of ancient Egypt. Topics will include 
Egyptian tombs and their treasures, hieroglyphic writing, the mystery of 
the pyramids, mummification, religious beliefs, and famous personali- 
ties from the Egyptian past. 


11-161. Introduction to Greek Civilization 

An introduction to the cultural values and achievements of the ancient 
Greeks. Topics will include geography, history, mythology, and religion, 
language and literature, art and daily life. (Recommended for prospec- 
tive Classical Civilization majors) 


11-162, Introduction to Roman Civilization 

An introduction to the cultural values and achievements of the ancient 
Romans. Topics will include geography, history, mythology and religion, 
lariquage and literature, art and daily life. (Recommended for prospec- 
tive Classical Civilization majors.) 


11-231. Greek Drama 

The origin and development of the Greek theatre. Students will read, 
analyze, and discuss representative plays of the major dramatists of 
ancient Greece. 


11-260. Socrates 

The life and times of one of the most fascinating and enigmatic person- 
alities of Western History, studied through the writings of his disciples 
and his detractors. Students will discuss the modern relevance of is- 
sues raised by Socrates’ questioning spirit. (Prerequisite: 11-161 or 
consent of a program advisor.) 


11-265. Greek Art and Archaeology 

A study of the artistic masterpieces and monuments of ancient Greece. 
Topics will include the search for Troy, the spirit of Greek sculpture, and 
Athens in the Golden Age. Presented with colour slides. (Prerequisite: 
11-161 or consent of a program advisor.) 


41-266. Roman Art and Archaeology 

A study of the artistic masterpieces and monuments of ancient Rome. 
Topics will include the tombs of the Etruscans, the treasures of Pompeii 
and Rome in the days of the Caesars. Presented with colour slides. 
(Prerequisite: 11-162 or consent of a program advisor.) 


11-350. The Classical Tradition 

A study of the continuity of the Classics through the ages, the evolution 
of the various genres, and the impact of the Classics upon the modern 
world in art, literature, and language. (Prerequisites: Two courses in 
Classical Civilization or consent of a program advisor.) (Also offered as 
08-350 and 21-350.) 


11-351. Myth and Literature 

The use and development of myth from ancient to contemporary litera- 
ture. Thematic treatment of several key figures selected from the follow- 
ing: Orpheus, Prometheus, Ulysses, Oedipus, Electra. (Prerequisite: 
Two courses in Classical Civilization or consent of a program advisor.) 
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11-370. Greek Mythology 

The myths and legends of ancient Greece, with particular attention to 
the heroic, tragic, and erotic elements. Modern theories about the na- 
ture and function of myths are employed in analyzing the Greek tales. 
(Prerequisite: 11-161 or consent of a program advisor.) 


11-371. Religion in the Ancient World 

An introduction to the religions of ancient Greece, Rome, and the Medi- 
terranean world, including early Christianity. (Prerequisite: 11-161 or 
consent of a program advisor.) 


11-460. Directed Readings in Classical Civilization 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a special 
area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. (May be repeated for 
credit if content changes.) (Hours by arrangement.) 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


12-261. History of Ancient Greece 

The formation of the polis and its culture to the end of the Hellenic pe- 
tiod. (Also offered as History 43-281.) (Prerequisite: 11-161 or an intro- 
ductory History course.) 


12-281. Roman History of the Republican Period | 

A study of Roman civilization from its early foundations to the destruc- 
tion of Carthage in 146 B.C. The social and political problems of the 
Romans will be examined in comparison with those of modern times. 
(Also offered as History 43-283.) (Prerequisite: 11-162 or an introduc- 
tory History course or consent of a program advisor.) 


12-282. Roman History of the Republican Period || 

A study of Roman history and institutions from the destruction of Car- 
thage to the death of Caesar and the collapse of the Republic. (Prereq- 
uisite: 11-162 or an introductory History course or consent of a program 
advisor.) (Also offered as History 43-284.) 


12-285. Roman History of the Imperial Period | 

An exploration of the personalities of the first twelve emperors and the 
social, political, and economic situation of the Roman Empire during 
their reigns. (Prerequisite: 11-162 or an introductory History course or 
consent of a program advisor.) (Also offered as History 43-285.) 


12-286. Roman History of the imperial Period II 

An exploration of the social, political, economic, and religious aspects 
of the Roman Empire from the reign of Trajan to that of Constantine the 
Great. (Prerequisite: 11-162 or an introductory History course or con- 
sent of a program advisor.) (Also offered as History 43-286.) 


GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


13-100. Introduction to Ancient Greek | 
Designed to equip the beginner with the basic skills needed for reading 
ancient Greek literature, including the New Testament. 


13-101. Introduction to Ancient Greek I! 

Designed to equip the beginner with the basic skills needed for reading 
ancient Greek literature, including the New Testament. (Prerequisite: 
13-100.) 
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13-200. Intermediate Greek | 
Review of vocabulary and grammar. Readings from classical prose 
poetry, or the New Testament. (Prerequisite: 13-101.) 


13-201. Intermediate Greek II 
Continuation of 13-200. (Prerequisite: 13-200.) 


13-450. Directed Readings in Greek Literature 

Designed for the student who wishes to explore a special area of inter. 
est with the aid of a faculty advisor. (May be repeated for credit if con. 
tent changes.) (Hours by arrangement.) 


LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


14-100. Introductory Latin | 

Designed for the student with little or no background in Latin. Emphasis 
on attainment of reading skills prerequisite for Latin courses numbered 
200- and above, and for practical use in theology, philosophy, medieval 
studies, linguistics, and comparative literature. 


14-101. Introductory Latin II 
Continuation of 14-100. (Prerequisite: 14-100 or consent of an advisor 
in Classics.) 


14-200. Intermediate Latin | 

Designed for students who have previously studied Latin at school or 
have completed Latin 14-101. Review of forms, syntax, and grammar, 
Selected passages from the works of Latin authors may be read. 


14-201. Intermediate Latin Il 

Review of forms, syntax, and grammar. Selected passages from the 
works of Latin authors. (Prerequisite: 14-200 or consent of an advisor in 
Classics.) 


14-230. Introduction to Literature 

A general introduction for foreign language students to forms and struc- 
tures of literary language including a study of genres, styles, and rhe- 
torical figures. Readings will be in English and in Latin. (Also offered as 
15-230, 17-230, and 21-230.) (Prerequisite: 14-201 or OAC Latin or 
consent of a program advisor.) 


14-450. Directed Readings in Latin Literature 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a special 
area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. (May be repeated for 
credit if content changes.) 

3.3.8 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — GERMAN LANGUAGE 
OPTION 


Requirements for degree programs in German make reference to the 
following groups of courses: 


German Language: 15-100, 15-101, 15-200, 15-210, 15-211, 15-220, 
15-221, 15-300, 15-301, 15-310, 15-311, 15-312, 15-329. (Laboratory 
work may be required in language courses.) 


German Literature: 07-235, 15-230, 15-234, 15-336, 15-337, 15-338, 
and 15-490. (Certain literature courses may be taken twice for credit, 
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provided that the subject matter differs. 15-211 or consent of a program 
advisor are prerequisite for 300- and 400-level literature courses. 
Unless otherwise noted in the Calendar or course outline, all literature 
courses at the 300 or 400 level will be taught in German.) 


German Civilization: 15-260, 15-261, 15-262, 15-360. 


15-100. German for Beginners | 
Basic skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. (Only for stu- 
dents with no prior knowledge of German.) 


15-101. German for Beginners II 
A continuation of 15-100. Basic skills of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. (Prerequisite: 15-100 or consent of a program advisor.) 


15-200. Intermediate German | 
Review and further development of basic skills. (Prerequisite: 15-101 or 
equivalent.) 


15-210. German Conversation 
A course to develop oral and aural skills. (Prerequisite: 15-200 or con- 
sent of a program advisor.) 


15-211. An Introduction to German Texts 
A course to develop reading and writing skills. (Prerequisite: 15-200 or 
consent of a program advisor.) 


15-220. Intermediate German Ill 
Continued development of written and spoken German. (Prerequisite: 
15-200, or OAC German, or equivalent.) 


15-221. Intermediate German IV 
Continuation of 15-220. (Prerequisite: 15-220, or consent of a program 
advisor.) 


15-230. Introduction to Literature 

A general introduction for foreign language students to forms and struc- 
tures of literary language including a study of genres, styles, and rhe- 
torical figures. Readings will be in English and in German. (Also offered 
as 14-230, 17-230, and 21-230.) (Prerequisite: 15-200, or OAC Ger- 
man, or consent of a program advisor.) 


15-234. Great Works of German Literature 

A study of selected outstanding works representative of a single theme 
or a single genre (drama, novella, novel). Topics may vary from year to 
year. (Taught in English. No prerequisite.) (May be repeated for credit if 
content changes.) 


15-260. German Culture and Civilization | 

An interdisciplinary introduction to political, social, and cultural devel- 
opments in Germanic nations from ancient times to 1500. (Taught in 
English. No prerequisite.) 


15-261. German Culture and Civilization Il 

An interdisciplinary introduction to political, social, and cultural devel- 
opments in German-speaking countries from 1500-1880, (Taught in 
English. No prerequisite.) 


15-262. German Culture and Civilization Il! 

An interdisciplinary introduction to political, social, and cultural devel- 
opments in German-speaking countries from 1880 to the present. 
(Taught in English. No prerequisite.) 


15-300. Advanced German | 
Further study of grammar and syntax. (Prerequisite: 15-221 or equiva- 
lent.) 


45-301. Advanced German II 
Continuation of 15-300. (Prerequisite: 15-300, or consent of a program 
advisor.) 


15-310. German for Business Purposes 
(Prerequisite: 15-221 or consent of a program advisor.) 


15-311. Translation for Business Purposes 
(Prerequisite: 15-221 or consent of a program advisor.) 


15-312. History and Development of the Germanic Languages 
(Taught in English.) 


15-329. Special Topics in German Language 
(May be repeated for credit if content changes.) 


15-336. Themes in German Thought and Culture | 
The individual and society as reflected in literary and non-literary texts 
and other media. (Prerequisite: 15-230.) 


15-337. Themes in German Thought and Culture Il 
Visions of the nation in the German-speaking world as reflected in liter- 
ary and non-literary texts and other media. (Prerequisite: 15-230.) 


15-338. Themes in German Thought and Culture Ill 
The impact of globalization as reflected in literary and non-literary texts 
and other media. (Prerequisite: 15-230.) 


15-360. The Reformation 
An examination of the religious reformations and counter-reformation of 
the sixteenth century. 


15-490. Directed Readings in Germanic Studies 

(Prerequisite: 15-211 or consent of a program advisor.) 

3.3.9 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — RUSSIAN 

Russian Language: 17-100, 17-101, 17-200, 17-201, 17-225. 

Russian Literature Taught in English: 17-230, 17-231, 17-232, 17-332, 


17-333, 17-345. (Certain literature courses may be taken twice for 
credit, provided that the subject matter differs.) 


Slavic Civilization: 17-260, 17-261, 17-265, 17-266. 
17-100. Russian for Beginners | 


Basic language skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing. (Labo- 
ratory work.) (Only for students with no prior knowledge of Russian.) 
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17-101. Russian for Beginners Il 
Grammar review; reading of selected texts; conversation. (Laboratory 
work.) (Prerequisite: 17-100.) 


17-200. Intermediate Russian | 

A review of the morphology and phonetics of Russian. Composition, 
conversation and selected readings. (Laboratory work.) (Prerequisite: 
17-101.) 


17-201. Intermediate Russian II 

Reading of literary selections and non-fiction. Conversation based on 
readings and topics of current interest. (Laboratory work.) (Prerequisite: 
17-200.) 


17-225. Special Topics in Russian Language 

An analysis of phonological and morphological structures; word- 
building, accentology, stylistics. Since content varies from year to year, 
students may repeat this course for credit with permission.) (Prerequi- 
site: 17-201 or consent of a program advisor.) 


17-230. Introduction to Literature 

A general introduction for foreign language students to forms and struc- 
tures of literary language including a study of genres, styles and rhe- 
torical figures. Readings will be in English and in Russian. (Also offered 
as 14-230, 15-230, 21-230.) (Prerequisite: 17-201 or OAC Russian or 
consent of a program advisor.) 


17-231. Masterpieces of Russian Literature | 

A study of works from Pushkin to Chekhov: reading, lectures and dis- 
cussions of representative works (short stories and a play) by Pushkin, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Chekhov. This course is 
intended for students not majoring in Russian who wish to take a single 
course orientation in the field of nineteenth-century Russian literature. 
(Taught in English.) 


17-232. Masterpieces of Russian Literature II 

A study of representative works from 1917 to the present. Selections 
will be made from the works of Babel, Bulgakov, Nabokov, Pasternak 
and Solzhenitsyn. This course is intended for students not majoring in 
Russian who wish to take a single course orientation in the field of 
twentieth-century Russian literature. (Taught in English.) 


17-260. Studies in South Slavic Civilization and Culture 

The evolution of South Slavic cultural identities; pagan and Christian 
traditions; South Slavic folk heritage; Bulgarian, Croatian and Serbian 
contributions to the world of art and architecture, literature, music and 
science. Reflections of South Slavic culture in North America. (Taught 
in English.) 


17-261. Studies in West Slavic Civilization and Culture 

The evolution of West Slavic cultural identities; the heritage of Christi- 
anity; folkloric traditions; Polish, Czech and Slovak contributions to the 
world of art and architecture, literature, music and science. Reflections 
of Czech, Polish and Slovak culture in North America. (Taught in Eng- 
lish.) 


17-265. Foundations of Russian Civilization 

An introduction to the civilization of pre-revolutionary Russia: cultural 
values, geopolitics, history, religion, art and literature. (Taught in Eng- 
lish.) 


17-266. Modern Russian Civilization 

Introduction to twentieth-century Russian civilization: the coming of the 
Revolution and its aftermath; new social structures; the restoration of 
democratic tendencies under Gorbachev and Yeltsin. (Taught in Eng- 
lish.) 


17-332, The Russian Novel of the Nineteenth Century 
A study of some major Russian novels by Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, and L. Tolstoy. (Taught in English.) 


17-333. The Russian Novel of the Twentieth Century 


The study of the contemporary Russian novel including works by the — 


Nobel Prize winners Bunin, Sholokhov, Pasternak, and Solzhenitsyn. 
(Taught in English.) 


17-345. Special Topics in Russian Literature 

An examination of specific figures, authors and themes in Russian lit- 
erature. Since the content varies from year to year, students may re- 
peat this course for credit with permission. (Prerequisite: two courses in 
any literature at the 200 level or above, or consent of a program advi- 
sor.) (Taught in English.) 


3.3.10 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


OPTION 


Requirements for degree programs in Italian make reference to the 


following groups of courses: 


Italian Language: 21-100, 21-101, 21-200, 21-220, 21-221, 21-225, 21- 
300, 21-301, 21-310, 21-311. (Laboratory work may be required in lan- 
guage courses.) 


Italian Literature: 21-230, 21-231, 21-331, 21-348, 21-350, 21-356, 21- 
450, 21-490. (Certain literature courses may be taken twice for credit, 
provided that the subject matter differs. Either 21-220 or consent of a 
program advisor is a prerequisite for 300- and 400-level literature 
courses taught in Italian.) 


Italian Civilization: 21-260, 21-261. 


21-100. Italian for Beginners | 
Basic language skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. (Only 
for students with no prior knowledge of Italian.) 


21-101. Italian for Beginners II 
Continuation of 21-100. (Prerequisite: 21-100 or consent of a program 
advisor.) 


21-200. Intermediate Italian | 

Review of grammar and further development of basic language skills. 
Written work, conversation, and readings. (Prerequisite: 21-101 or 
equivalent.) 
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21-220. Intermediate Italian Ill 

Continued development of written and spoken Italian. Grammar review 
and readings. (Prerequisite; 21-200, or OAC Italian, or equivalent, or 
consent of a program advisor.) 


21-221. Intermediate Italian IV 
Continuation of 21-220. (Prerequisite: 21-220 or equivalent.) 


21-225. Italian Conversation 
(Prerequisite: 21-200.) 


21-230. Introduction to Literature 

A general introduction for foreign language students to forms and struc- 
tures of literary language including a study of genres, styles and rhe- 
torical figures, Readings will be in English and in Italian, (Also offered 
as 14-230, 15-230, and 17-230.) (Prerequisite: OAC Italian, 21-200, or 
consent of a program advisor.) 


21-231. Introduction to Italian Literature 

A survey of major literary and intellectual movements, with readings of 
some representative literary works in Italian, Various aspects of genre, 
style, rhetorical devices and metrics will also be studied. (Prerequisite: 
21-200 or equivalent.) 


21-260. Italian Culture and Civilization | 

The cultural traditions of Italy from early times to the end of the Middie 
Ages. (Taught in English.) (Italian majors will be expected to do as- 
signed work in Italian.) 


21-261, Italian Culture and Civilization Il 

The cultural traditions of Italy from the Renaissance to modem times. 
(Taught in English.) (Italian majors will be expected to do assigned work 
in Italian.) 


21-300. Advanced Italian | 
Further study of phonology, morphology, and syntax. (Prerequisite: 21- 
221 or equivalent.) 


21-301. Advanced Italian Il 
Continuation of 21-300, (Prerequisite: 21-300 or equivalent.) 


21-310. Italian Translation 
(Prerequisite or co-requisite: 21-300.) 


21-311. From the Text to the Rule 
The reading and analysis of representative texts chosen from a variety 
of sources (literature, journalism, advertising, etc.). (Prerequisite: 21- 
221 or consent of a program advisor.) 


21-331. Literature and Thought of the Twentieth Century 

Readings from Verga, Pirandello, Svevo, D'Annunzio, Moravia, Prato- 
lini, Pavese, Calvino, and selections from modern poetry. Focus of the 
Course may vary. (May be repeated for credit once if content changes.) 


21-348. Literature and Thought from the Seventeenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century 
hil course may vary. (May be repeated for credit with permis- 
) 


21-350. The Classical Tradition 

A study of the continuity of the Classics through the ages, the evolution 
of the various genres, and the impact of the Classics upon the modern 
world in art, literature, and language. (Prerequisites: Two courses in 
Italian Literature or consent of a program advisor.) (Also offered as 08- 
350 and 11-350.) 


21-356. Renaissance Thought and Literature 

Focus of the course may vary. (Students may repeat this course for 
credit with permission.) (May be taught in English if indicated on the 
course outline.) 


21-450. Literature of the Middle Ages 

The dolce sti! novo poets; Dante Alighieri, Vita Nuova, Convivio, Divina 
Commedia; F. Petrarca, Canzoniere; G. Boccaccio, Decaneron. Se- 
lected readings to illustrate the transition from a.God-centred world to a 
human-centred world and the birth of Renaissance humanism. May be 
offered in English if indicated in the course outline. Focus of the course 
may vary, (May be repeated for credit once if content changes.) 


21-490. Directed Readings 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a special 
area of interest in Italian literature. (May be repeated for credit if content 
changes.) 
3.3.11 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — SPANISH LANGUAGE 
OPTION 


Requirements for degree programs in Spanish make reference to the 


following groups of courses: 


Spanish Language: 23-100, 23-101, 23-200, 23-205, 23-206, 23-220, 
23-221, 23-300, 23-301, 23-310, 23-311, 23-320, 23-330, 23-331, 23- 
450. (Laboratory work may be required in language courses.) 


Spanish Literature: 23-235, 
Spanish Culture and Civilization: 23-260, 23-261 . 


23-100. Spanish for Beginners | 

Basic language skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing and an 
introduction to Hispanic cultures. (Only for students with no prior knowl- 
edge of Spanish.) 


23-101. Spanish for Beginners II 
Basic skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing and an introduc- 
tion to Hispanic cultures. (Prerequisite: 23-100 or equivalent.) 


23-200. Intermediate Spanish | 

Review and further study of grammar. Written work, conversation, read- 
ings and an introduction to Hispanic cultures. (Prerequisite: 23-101 or 
equivalent.) 


23-201. Intermediate Spanish Il 
Continuation of 23-200. (Prerequisite: 23-200 or equivalent.) 


23-205. Reading! 
Discussion in Spanish based on graded readings focussing on vocabu- 
lary and language techniques. Review of phonetics and grammar, (Not 
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open to native speakers, who should consult a program advisor regard- 
ing an alternate course.) (Prerequisite: 23-200 or equivalent.) 


23-220. Intermediate Spanish Ill 
Continued development of written and spoken Spanish. Grammar re- 
view. (Prerequisite: 23-205, 23-206, or equivalent.) 


23-221. Intermediate Spanish IV 
Continuation of 23-220.(Prerequisite: 23-220 or equivalent.) 


23-235. Hispanic Literature in Translation 
Topics may vary from year to year. (May not count toward a Spanish 
major.) (Taught in English.) 


23-260. Culture and Civilization of Spain 
Readings and discussion, in English, of topics from the history and 
culture of Spain. 


23-261. Culture and Civilization of Spanish America 
Readings and discussion, in English, of topics from the history and 
culture of Spanish America. 


23-300. Advanced Spanish | 

Further study of grammar and syntax. Written and oral exercises em- 
phasizing subtle and/or particularly difficult grammar points. (Prerequi- 
site: 23-221 or equivalent.) 


23-301. Advanced Spanish Il 
Continuation of 23-300, (Prerequisite: 23-221 or equivalent.) 


23-310. Spanish Translation | 
Training in translation from Spanish to English and English to Spanish. 
(Prerequisite: 23-221 or equivalent.) 


23-311. Spanish Translation Il 
Continued training in translation from Spanish to English and English to 
Spanish. (Prerequisite: 23-221 or equivalent.) 


23-320, Written Expression 
Study of prose models, such as letters and essays, and practice in writ- 
ing Spanish. (Prerequisite: 23-205 or 23-206, or equivalent.) 


23-330. Literary Readings from Spain 

Study of texts from Spain as a means to improve language mastery and 
gain knowledge and understanding of the culture through its literature. 
(May be repeated for credit if content changes.) (Prerequisite: 23-205 or 
23-206, or equivalent.) 


23-331. Literary Readings from Spanish America 

Study of texts from Spanish America as a means to improve language 
mastery and gain knowledge and understanding of the cultures through 
their literatures. (May be repeated for credit if content changes.) (Pre- 
requisite: 23-205 or 23-206, or equivalent.) 


23-450. Directed Study 
(May be taken more than once if content changes.) (Prerequisites will 
vary depending on the focus of the course.) 
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Linton, James M.;B.A. (York), M.A. (Pennsylvania)—1972. 

Cuthbert, Marlene L.; B.A. (Queen's), M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. 
(Syracuse), Dip. Communication Policy and Planning for Development 
(The Hague)—1986. 

Professors 

Winter, James P.; B.J., M.J. (Carleton), Ph.D. (Syracuse}—1981. 
Associate Professors 


Gold, Mary; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State), J.D. (Detroit}— 
1967. (Associate Dean, Faculty of Law). 


Goldman, Irvin; B.A. (Winnipeg), M.S. (Purdue), Ph.D. (lowa)—1981. 


Lewis, Richard F.; B.A. (Loyola College), M.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
(Syracuse)—1983. 


Hildebrandt, Kai; M.A. (Hamburg), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) —1985. 
(Associate Dean, Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences) 

Ruggles, Myles A.; M.A., Ph.D. (Simon Fraser)—1994. 
Assistant Professors 


Virdi, Jyotika; B.A. (St. Stephen), M.A. Social Work (Delhi), M.A. 
(Cornell), Ph.D. (Oregon)—1998. 


Machiorlatti, Jennifer A.; B.A. M.A. (Michigan State), Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)—1999. 


Scatamburlo-D'Annibale, V.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (York)}—2000. 
Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Bryant, Susan E.; B.A., M.E.S, (York), Ph.D. (Simon Fraser) - 2001. 


3.4 COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


3.4.1 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Communication Studies is devoted to the study, analysis, and under- 
standing of the role of communication and media in contemporary cul- 
tures and societies. 


Minor, as well as general, Honours, and combined Honours degrees 
are available. 


Minor in Communication Studies 


Required: six Communication Studies courses, consisting of 40-101, 
any two of the following: 40-200, 40-202, 40-225, 40-234, 40-257, 40- 
275, plus three additional courses, with at least one at the 300 level or 
above. 


General Communication Studies 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: ten courses, including 40-101, four of six founda- 
tions courses [Foundations courses:40-200, 40-202, 40-225, 40-234, 
40-257, 40-275], plus 5 additional courses, at least two of which must 
be at the 300 or 400 level. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses 
including 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: 
(a) six courses from any area of study, including Communication 
Studies; 
(b) six courses from any area of study, excluding Communication 
Studies. 


Honours Communication Studies 
Total courses; forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses including 40-101, 40-200, 40-202, 
40-225, 40-234, 40-257, 40-275 plus thirteen additional courses, at 
least five of which must be at the 300 or 400 level, and at least two of 
those must be at the 400 level. (40-398, 40-399, 40-498 and 40-499 do 
not count as fulfilling this requirement.) 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(b) two courses from Science; 
(c) four courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or Sci- 
ence, including Communication Studies; 
(d) twelve courses from any area of study, excluding Communi- 
cation Studies. 
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Combined Honours Programs 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Communication Studies: sixteen courses includ- 
ing 40-101, 40-200, 40-202, 40-225, 40-234, 40-257, 40-275 plus nine 
additional courses, at least three of which must be at the 300 or 400 
level, and at least two of those must be at the 400 level. (40-398, 40- 
399, 40-498 and 40-499 do not count as fulfilling this requirement.) 


Major requirements—Other subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses 
including 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty 
courses. 


Note: 


Students interested in taking the first-year prerequisite for film making 
and video production courses (or any other film making or video pro- 
duction courses) must be Communication Studies General or Honours 
degree students. The Communication Studies Department may also 
limit or prevent enrolment of the same student in both video and film 
course sequences, depending on the overall availability of seats in 
production courses in relation to demand by Communication Studies 
General and Honours degree students. Entry into advanced film making 
and advanced video production courses will be based on academic 
performance and portfolio review after the completion of introductory 
film and/or video production courses. Advanced production students 
must successfully complete 40-310 in their first semester after admis- 
sion to the advanced film and video production courses. 


3.4.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Communication Studies 40-101 is required of all majors and is to be 
taken in the first year. For non-majors, this course is recommended 
prior to taking even those upper-level Communications Studies courses 
for which no specific prerequisites are listed. This introductory study of 
the media and its operations, within a rich context of history, theory, and 
cultural policy, is designed to enhance media literacy. 


Students may register in upper-level courses if specific prerequisites 
are met, or with consent of the instructor or program advisor. 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. All courses 
are three hours per week (3.00 credit hours) unless otherwise indicated. 


40-101. Introduction to Communication Studies 

An overview of the major themes, issues and schools of thought inform- 
ing the field of communication studies. Topics include: the political, 
economic, historical, and cultural contexts of communication; policy 
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issues and concerns; communication technology; media representation; 
the role of media in the social construction of reality; and the broad 
interaction between media and society. (2 lecture, 1 tutorial hour per 
week.) 


40-110. Production Planning and Design 

Practical study of how ideas are created, developed, expressed, pro- 
posed and acted upon in various media. Through lectures, laboratory 
activities, and class assignments students will gain skill and knowledge 
in the techniques of outlines, treatments, storyboards, shooting scripts, 
proposals, budgets, and resource management, Required course for 
students pursuing courses in film and video. (Restricted to first-year 
students in Communication Studies or combined four-year Honours 
programs.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


40-200. Foundations of Communications History 

Relations between evolving media of communication and changing 
political-economic and socio-cultural structures and practices, from a 
social justice perspective. Addresses the various media (oral commu- 
nication, writing, print, electronic media) of various societies (ancient 
Greek, Egyptian, Sumerian, modern industrial and postmodern socie- 
ties).(Prerequisite 40-101) 


40-202. Foundations of Cultural Studies 

An introduction to contemporary theories and methods of cultural stud- 
ies which focuses on the study of society's communicative practices, 
artistic productions, beliefs, and institutions. This approach incorporates 
a variety of theoretical and methodological perspectives, including 
semiotics, social constructionism, structuralism, neo-Marxism, psycho- 
analysis, postmodemism, ritual analysis, and ethnography. Particular 
attention is paid to the ways in which race, class, and gender are con- 
stituted in a variety of cultural texts. (Prerequisite: 40-101.) 


40-205. Introductory Photography 

This introductory course in chemical and digital photographic processes 
provides an opportunity for students to explore techniques and con- 
cepts within the medium of photography. Students will learn the basic 
technical skills of operating cameras, processing film, making black and 
white prints, and digital imaging. Through a series of assigned projects 
discussions and readings, students will be exposed to a variety of con- 
cers specific to photography. (Prerequisite: Second year standing) 
(Cross-listed as Visual Arts 27-253). 


40-211. The Film Making Process | 

Theoretical and practical examination of the technical, communicative 
and aesthetic considerations in black-and-white 16mm film making. 
Topics include optics and exposure, cinematography, picture editing, 
and double-system, non-synchronous sound recording, and editing. 
(Credit for this course will be allocated only after successful completion 
of 40-212.) (Prerequisites: 40-101, and 40-110.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


40-212, The Film Making Process Il 

A continuation of 40-211 with increased emphasis on practical exer- 
cises and an examination of aesthetic and communicative factors. 
Included will be a study of the basic approaches to film and their impli- 
cations for the film making process. (Prerequisite: 40-211) (Credit for 


this course will be allocated only after successful completion of 40-211) 
(2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week) 


40-214. Sound in Media 

The course deals with three major topic areas: writing for the ear, voice 
improvement, and sound production technology. Students will write and 
deliver short messages, learn how to operate radio equipment, and 
produce audio messages. Other topics covered include audiovisual 
synchronization, MIDI, the digitizing process, and copyrights. (Prerequi- 
sites: 40-101 and 40-110.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


40-216. Video Production | 

This project-based course, integrating theory and practice, introduces 
students to studio and location work with emphasis on the knowledge 
and skill essential to produce a program. A variety of production tech- 
niques are presented appropriate for fiction, non-fiction, education, and 
training programs. (Credit for this course will be allocated only after 
successful completion of 40-217.) (Prerequisites: 40-101, and 40-110.) 
(2 lecture, 4 laboratory hours a week.) 


40-217. Video Production Il 

Post-production editing and the creative integration of sound and image 
are explored. Emphasis is on the constraints imposed and the en- 
hancements made possible by technology and the consequences for 
the effectiveness of the program. (Credit for this course will be allocated 
only after successful completion of 40-216.) (Prerequisite: 40-216.) (2 
lecture, 4 laboratory hours a week.) 


40-225. Media Literacy 

An introduction to important concepts concerning news media and 
popular culture. The intent is to help students to develop the skills, 
knowledge, and background necessary to interpret how the media con- 
tribute to the social construction of reality. 


40-234. Foundations of Research Methods in Communication 
Studies 

An introductory overview of research approaches, methods, and de- 

signs in communication studies. Students will learn about the theoreti- 

cal grounding of quantitative, qualitative, and interpretive methods, and 

practice various methods to explore communication issues. (Prerequi- 

site: 40-101.) 


40-240. Cinema History | (Pre-War) 

The course charts the early history of the cinema from its inception to 
World War Il: film shorts at the turn of the century, the silent film era, 
the introduction of sound, and the decline of the studio system. Films 
are examined as technical, industrial, commercial, artistic, and, most 
importantly, as historical artifacts. Industry, audience, and the develop- 
ment of cinematic language are viewed within an international frame- 
work and their local cultural context. 


40-241. Cinema History Il (Post-War) 

The course examines films from the post-War period to the present: the 
heyday of the classical Hollywood narrative and challenges to its domi- 
nance from European neo-realism and the avant-garde film movement 
are considered. Films are viewed as influenced by and reflective of 
social upheaval of the sixties, as well as their consolidation within dis- 
tinct but mutually influencing categories of mainstream and alternative 
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cinema. An important consideration is how films can either paper over 
or expose social fractures along the lines of gender, race, sexuality, and 
nationalism. 


40-243. Media Aesthetics 

The course provides a basic set of principles and tools to understand 
the formal qualities of visual signification. Students learn aesthetic and 
technical terms, rules, conventions, and social assumptions used to 
construct meaning through sound, images, or graphics in stills, film, and 
television. The course offers a grounding useful for both the producers 
and consumers of still and moving images. (Prerequisite: 40-101 or 40- 
110.) 


40-245. Communication and Cultural Policy in Canada 

The history and development of cultural policy and cultural production in 
Canada. Topics include: the role of the State in cultural production; 
national culture, citizenship, identity and multiculturalism; the structure, 
performance and regulation of the aulture industries; globalization and 
the new technologies.(Prerequisite: 40-101) 


40-250. Basic Processes in Media Writing 

The practice of fundamental media writing and organizational skills, 
research methods and information-gathering techniques for the prepa- 
ration of copy and/or scripts for print, broadcast, film and/or new media. 
Students will use microcomputers in this course but previous typing 
experience is not necessary. (Prerequisite: 40-101) 


40-257. Foundations of Political Economy of Communications 
Communication, democracy, and the public interest; political economy 
of mass media; frameworks and models for media and telecommunica- 
tions policy and regulation; international trade and national culture; 
pattems of media ownership; audiences and marketing systems. (Pre- 
requisite: 40-101). 


40-262. Intercultural Communication 

Intercultural communication is explored through attention to issues such 
as race, ethnicity, nationality, language, non-verbal codes, class, gen- 
der, sexual orientation, and religion. Students explore local and global 
perspectives on peace and conflict, social justice, and intercultural eth- 
ics, employing both critical and interpretive approaches. 


40-272. Theory of Message Design 

An exploration of theories affecting message analysis and communica- 
tion. Topics include persuasion, ethics, perception, attention, memory, 
and message analysis. Students will learn how to recognize formal 
features of messages and how to apply theory to practical message 
design situations. (Prerequisite: 40-101. Recommended: prior comple- 
tion of a first-year Psychology course.) 


40-275. Foundations of Communications Theory 

Introduces theoretical approaches to communication forms, processes 
and contexts, and explores a variety of underlying philosophical per- 
Spectives, assumptions and paradigms of inquiry in communication 
theory. (Prerequisite: 40-101) 


40-302. Popular Culture 
Examines the relationship between popular culture and questions of 
@conomics and social and cultural politics, through an exploration of 
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struggles over knowledge, power and authority manifest in popular 
cultural artifacts and processes. Intended to provide students with tools 
for critical evaluation of contemporary popular culture, including the 
constitution of social ideologies, values and representations through 
cultural artifacts. (Prerequisite: 40-202). 


40-310. Digital Media for Advanced Production 

An Introduction to historical, aesthetic, theoretical and practical issues 
in digital media production. Class will emphasize hands-on practice 
with digital graphics and editing through directed exercises. (Pre- 
requisites: admission to advanced production courses or permission of 
instructor.)(1 lecture hour, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


40-315. Radio Broadcasting 

An examination of current and future trends in radio broadcasting, with 
the focus on the social implications. Lab exercises will deal with the 
production of radio programs in various formats. (Prerequisite: 40-214.) 
(2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


40-321. Organizational Cultures and Communication 

A detailed examination of the relationship of communication and culture 
in organizational settings. Several theoretical approaches are used, 
including social constructionist, semiotic, interactionist, and interpretive. 
Several aspects of organizational communication and culture are con- 
sidered, including: verbal and nonverbal behaviour; entering and adjust- 
ing to organizational cultures; creating, maintaining, and changing or- 
ganizational cultures; sub-cultures and super-cultures; foreign organiza- 
tional cultures; the influences of technology and growth on organiza- 
tional cultures; and the relationship of organizational theory to organiza- 
tional culture.(Prerequisite: 40-101and semester 5 standing) 


40-325. The Sociology of News Media 

This course explores the role played by the mass media in the social 
construction of reality. Concepts that may be given particular emphasis 
include: legitimation, hegemony, power, propaganda, objectivity, stereo- 
typing, and alternatives. (Prerequisite: 40-225) 


40-333. Mass Media and Audience Research 
An overview of current practices and issues in mass audience research, 
including the measurement of audiences by rating services, audience 
response assessments, and research regarding how audiences use the 
media. 


40-337. Qualitative Methods in Communication Research 

An examination of interpretive, cultural, and historical methodologies 
utilized in contemporary communication research. A variety of possible 
research strategies will be explored, such as: cultural studies, interpre- 
tive interactionism, ethnography, narrative analysis, interpretive biogra- 
phy, interview techniques, and discourse analysis. (Prerequisite: 40-202 
or 40-234.) 


40-344. Cinematic Discourses 

Using film or critical theory, historical or cultural studies, cinematic dis- 
courses are approached with a shifting focus on a range of topics, such 
as genres, the stars, film movements, or national cinemas. For exam- 
ple, the course may focus on a genre (such as melodrama or comedy), 
or the star system's influence at a particular historical moment (e.g., the 
Depression), or offer an overview of a specific national cinema. (May be 
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repeated for credit more than once with consent of the Department 
Head.) (Prerequisite: 40-202 or 40-240 or 40-241.) (2 lecture, 2 screen- 
ing hours a week.) 


40-360. Public Opinion 

The formation of public opinion and its role in democratic society. Theo- 
ries of attitude and opinion formation and persuasion. Study of propa- 
ganda. Current issues in public opinion and the "manufacture of con- 
sent." (Prerequisite: at least Semester 5 standing.) 


40-362, Gender and Communication 

Gender, culture, and communication, with an emphasis on the socio- 
symbolic construction and re-construction of gender, sex, and sexuality. 
Themes of gendered identity, feminist and masculinist social move- 
ments, stereotyping, communication dynamics, media representations 
of gender, gender and social justice. (Prerequisite: 40-262.) 


40-367. Communication, Environment, and Development 
Environmental stresses and Third World development problems from a 
communication perspective. The roles of information and technology. 
Information theory, systems theory, and concepts of cultural ecology. 
Media coverage, advertising, and the ecological crisis. The rhetoric of 
environmentalism and growth. (Prerequisites: 40-257.) 


40-370. Alternative Media 

A critical examination of the structure, operation, and function of the 
mass media in contemporary society from a number of major ideologi- 
cal perspectives, with an emphasis on the assessment of possible al- 
ternatives. Innovative, small-scale communication approaches will be 
examined as one such alternative, with particular attention being paid to 
the media's role in, and potential for, encouraging or impeding social 
action. (Prerequisite: 40-225.) 


40-374. Information Technology and Social Change 

Theories of the “Information Society": economics of information; man- 
agement of knowledge in organizations; surveillance and identity in 
digital environments; Canadian information policy. (Prerequisite: 40- 
257.) 


40-381. Advertising in Social Context 

Contextualizes the world of advertising within consumer culture and 
mass media. The course draws upon approaches from Critical Theory, 
Marxism, feminism, semiotics, critical multiculturalism, and other per- 
spectives. Topics include: the historical and social roots of consumer- 
ism; the evolution of the ‘branded’ society, issues of representation and 
meaning; the ideological and economic functions of advertising. (Pre- 
requisites: 40-101 and second-year standing.) (Not available for credit 
to students in Business Administration.) 


40-385. Mass Media and the Law 

An examination of the effect which law has on the content of media, 
The course concentrates on the impact of the Canada Act, the Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms, and statutory and common law upon the dis- 
semination of information. (Prerequisite: 40-245 or 40-257.) 


40-398. Communication Practicum | 
Application of communication skills and knowledge in work experience 
situations approved by the Co-ordinator of Communication Practica. 


Admission to the course is by consent and is available only to four-year 
Honours students. The course is graded by a faculty advisor on the 
basis of a written report plus other references. (Prerequisite: Third-year 
standing and consent of a program advisor in Communication Studies.) 
(6-8 weeks.) 


40-399. Communication Practicum II 
(Same description as 40-398.) 


40-402. Advanced Cultural Studies 

An advanced study of communication and culture, including ethno- 
graphies, language, semiotics, narrative, ideological analysis, psycho- 
analysis, structuralism, social constructionism, and postmodernism. 
(Prerequisites: 40-202, and 40-302 or 40-337.) 


40-411. Advanced Film Making | 

This course emphasizes multi-track sound editing, colour cinematogra- 
phy, and other technical and aesthetic issues in the creation of the mo- 
tion picture. (Prerequisites: 40-212 and admission to advanced produc- 
tion courses or permission of the instructor; Co-requisite: 40-310 must 
be taken prior to or concurrently with this course) (Credit for this course 
will be allocated only after successful completion of 40-412). 


40-412. Advanced Film Making II 

This course emphasizes the skill and knowledge necessary to produce 
a complete colour film with multi-track synchronous soundtrack, includ- 
ing the conceptualization and budgeting of the film as well as the tech- 
niques of digital editing. (Prerequisites: 40-411) (Credit for this course 
will be allocated only after the successful completion of 40-411). 


40-416. Advanced Video Production | 

An exploration of advanced work in digital video technology and aes- 
thetic principles in the areas of pre production (design, writing, produc- 
tion management, budgeting); production (digital camera, lighting, 
sound); post-production (non-linear editing) and distribution/exhibition. 
Students will apply theory based criteria in the development, production 
and analysis of projects. (Prerequisites: 40-217 and admission to ad- 
vanced production courses or permission of the instructor; Co-requisite: 
40-310 must be taken prior to or concurrently with this course) (Credit 
for this course will be allocated only after successful completion of 40- 
417). 


40-417. Advanced Video Production Il 

A continuation of digital media technology, aesthetics and production. 
This course focuses on specific genres, production challenges, distribu- 
tion, professional development, multimedia and hyper media production 
planning and writing from critical production perspectives which include 
developing a sense of the ethical and social role in creating media 
forms for dissemination to audiences.(Prerequisites: 40-416) (Credit for 
this course will be allocated only after the successful completion of 40- 
416), 


40-425. Advanced Sociology of News Media 
An advanced analysis of the role played by mass media in the social 
construction of reality. (Prerequisite: 40-325) 
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40-426. Advanced Message Design 

Students will learn how to design communication units for information, 
training, and teaching situations, using a systematic procedure from 
instructional technology. Students will apply theories from communica- 
tion, persuasion, and learning to determine needs, design a communi- 
cation strategy, select appropriate media, and evaluate the effort. (Pre- 
requisite; 40-272.) 


40-430, Communication and Ethics 

Comparative approaches to communication ethics; communication and 
normative integration; communication ethics and communication law; 
media ethics and self-regulation; contemporary ethical problems and 
issues in media and communication. (Prerequisite: at least Semester 7 
standing.) 


40-434. Evaluation Research in Communication Studies 

An introduction to the theory, methodology, and practice of evaluation in 
the communication field, providing an overview of various approaches 
and methods of evaluation, as well as practical examples of the design 
of evaluation projects. (Prerequisite: At least Semester 7 standing.) 


40-435. Advanced Communication Research Methods 

The course covers survey, experimental, and selective qualitative 
methods used in the study of mass communication and human interac- 
tion with new technologies. Students will design and apply survey and 
quasi-experimental methods and explore tools such as sampling, ques- 
tionnaires, focus groups, qualitative interviews, direct observation, and 
unobtrusive measurement. (Prerequisite: At least Semester 5 stand- 


ing.) 


40-441. Documentary Film and Video | 

An introduction to the history, theory, and practice of documentary film. 
The course provides an overview of the history of documentary with 
attention to artistic, technological, economic, and political influences 
and offers students the opportunity to put theoretical study into practice. 
(Credit for this course will be allocated only after successful completion 
of 40-442) (Prerequisites: Third-year standing and one or more of the 
following: 40-110, 40-240, 40-241). 


40-442, Documentary Film and Video Il 

A survey of contemporary documentary practice with special attention 
to recent key themes and issues in the field. Included will be an exami- 
nation of the role of technology, financing, distribution, and exhibition 
arrangements, and cultural and ideological factors in the introduction 
and acceptance of various documentary techniques, approaches and 
styles. (Credit for this course will be allocated only after successful 
completion of 40-441) (Prerequisite: 40-441). 


40-443. Film Theory and Criticism 

An examination of the changing theoretical and critical approaches to 
the film, including issues in the production and reception of film, such as 
fealism, adaptation, convention, signification, and culture. (Prerequi- 
sites: one of 40-240, 40-241, 40-243, or 40-344.) 


40-457. International Communication Policy and Systems 

Globalization and convergence of media technologies and regulatory 
regimes; the implications of globalization and convergence for depend- 
éncy, diversity, identity and sovereignty; and the implications of new 
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communication technologies for the functioning of major political and 
economic institutions. Seminar format. (Prerequisite: 40-257.) 


40-462. Communication Perspectives and Aboriginal People, 
Race and Ethnicity 

Explores theoretical and practical Communication issues of race and 
ethnicity. Linking these to the practice of social justice. Topics include: 
historical and critical implications of identity politics, media (mis-) repre- 
sentation, cultural policy, First Nations, multicultural and multiracial 
media production. (Prerequisites: Two of the following: 40-202, 40-225, 
40-245, 40-262, 40-302, and third year standing.) (Sociology majors: 
48-241 or 48-333 and two additional courses in Communication Stud- 
ies.) 


40-475. Advanced Communication Theory 

An examination of contemporary communication theories, such as: 
critical, cultural, functional, structural, and postmodern approaches. 
Special attention will be devoted to critically evaluating the underlying 
assumptions and frameworks of various theories. (Prerequisite: 40-275 
and at least Semester 7 standing.) 


40-476. Canadian Communication Thought 

Commonalities and differences in the communication thought of first- 
and second-generation Canadian theorists: Harold Innis, John Grier- 
son, Dallas Smythe, Graham Spry, C.B. Macpherson, George Grant, 
Irene Spry, Gertrude Robinson, Northrup Frye, Marshall McLuhan. A 
study of dialectics, holism, political economy, ontology, epistemology, 
and cultural change in the context of media and technology. (Prerequi- 
site: at least Semester 7 standing.) 


40-490. Selected Topics in Communication Studies 
An advanced study of selected topics in Communication Studies. Top- 
ics and pre-requisites may vary depending on the focus of the course. 
(May be taken more than once if content changes.) (Prerequisites will 
vary; generally will require at least Semester 7 standing.) 


40-495. Directed Reading 

Intended for students with special interest in areas not covered in suffi- 
cient depth by other courses. (To be taken only with permission of 
instructor and a program advisor in Communication Studies.) 


40-498. Communication Practicum Ill 

Application of communication skills and knowledge in work experience 
situations approved by the Co-ordinator of Communication Practica. 
Admission to the course is by consent and is available only to four-year 
Honours students. The course is graded by a faculty advisor on the 
basis of a written report plus other references. (To be undertaken after 
the successful completion of relevant 300-level courses.) (Prerequisite: 
at least Semester 7 standing and consent of a program advisor in 
Communication Studies.) (6-8 weeks.) 


40-499. Communication Practicum IV 
(Same description as 40-498.) 


3.5 Dramatic Art 
(Ext. 2804) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors 


Mady Kelly, Diana; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (New York University)— 
1970. 


Pinnell, William H.; B.A. (Glassboro, N.J.), M.A. (Wayne State)—1972. 
Warren, Bernie; —1992. 
Associate Professor 


Francis, Azra D.; B.A., B.A. (Hons.), M.A., Ph.D. (Natal); L.T.C.L., 
F.T.C.L.—1972. 


Assistant Professors 
Keating, Michael; B.A. (Acadia), N.T.S.C., M.F.A. (Boston)—1997. 
Ruggirello, Tina; B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor)—1997. 


Walsh, Lionel; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Virginia Commonwealth)— 
1997. (Director of School), 


Taylor, Brian; B.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Alberta)—2000. 
Rintoul, Brian—2001. 


3.5.1 | PROGRAM REGULATIONS 
STANDING REQUIRED 


In addition to complying with the general university regulations (see 
2.2.19) in order to advance in the B.F.A. program, students must obtain 
a minimum grade of C in all required performance courses, specifically: 
24-120, 24-121, 24-126, 24-127, 24-128, 24-129, 24-220, 24-221, 24- 
223, 24-224, 24-226, 24-227, 24-228, 24-321, 24-322, 24-323, 24-324, 
24-326, 24-327, 24-420, 24-429, 24-451, 24-453, 24-454, 24-455, 24- 
456, 24-457, and 24-458. 


Under exceptional circumstances, and with permission of the Academic 
Standing Committee, a student may be permitted to upgrade. If the 
student obtains a grade of C or better in the deficient course(s), and a 
major average of 8.0 or better, the student may re-audition for the 
B.F.A. program. 


In order to advance in the Drama in Education and Community pro- 
gram, students must obtain a minimum grade of C in the following re- 
quired courses: 24-270, 24-271, 24-370, 24-371, 24-372, 24-373, 24- 
377, 24-378, 24-470, 24-471, 24-479, 
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Grades will be reviewed at the end of each semester, and students who 
do not achieve the minimum grade of C in all required performance 
courses will be required to withdraw from the program. These students 
may transfer into the B.A. Drama program. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


1) Dramatic Art 24-100 (The Nature of Theatre |) and 24-200 (The Nea- 
ture of Theatre !l) are requirements for all first-year Dramatic Art ma- 


jors. 


2) Non-majors wishing to take a Dramatic Art course as an option may 
enter Dramatic Art courses (with the exception of those which are fur- 
ther restricted only to B.F.A. Acting/Music Theatre students) only with 
the consent of the instructor. 


3) Only third- and fourth-year students may enrol in Production Prob- 
lems and Directed Studies courses (with consent of the instructor). 


4) B.F.A. students may not proceed to the next level without completing 
all core Dramatic Art course requirements of the previous level. Per- 
formance courses must be taken in sequence. 


All students majoring in Dramatic Art programs are strongly advised to 
seek academic advising prior to registration each term. 


UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 


University Players is a serious and dedicated training ground for young 
theatre artists. It is a venue where faculty, staff, and guest artists find an 
opportunity for creative expression and showcase professional-calibre 
content and conduct. All Dramatic Art programs come together at Uni- 
versity Players. First-year students learn the backstage and front-of- 
house operation of the theatre as members of running crews for pro- 
ductions. In later years, students work in the areas that correspond to 
their chosen B.A. or B.F.A. degree programs. University Players pro- 
duces fifty-five performances of six plays annually, to a total of 15,000 
audience members. 


3.5.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Requirements for degree programs in Dramatic Art make reference to 
the following groups of courses: 


Group A—Performance Related Courses; 24-225, 24-235, 24-244, 24- 
277, 24-278, 24-284, 24-310, 24-325, 24-344, 24-351, 24-352, 24-384, 
24-421, and 24-449, 


Group B—Theatre History Courses: 24-130, 24-230, 24-330, 24-333, 
24-335, 24-439, and 24-469. 


Group C—Technical/Design Courses: 24-115, 24-211, 24-212, 24-213, 
24-319, 24-353, 24-422, and 24-452. 


Minor, general degree, Honours degree and combined Honours degree 
programs are available in Drama. An Honours professional program is 
available in Acting. 


3.5 DRAMATIC ART 


Minor in Drama 


Requirements: six courses in Dramatic Art, including 24-330 or 24-333. 
No more than two courses may be at the 100 level. 


General Bachelor of Arts in Drama 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: ten courses, including 24-100 and 24-200; plus 
one course from each of groups A, B, and C; and five additional Dra- 
matic Art courses as chosen in consultation with a Dramatic Art pro- 
gram advisor, 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 


two Social Science courses; 

two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 

two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) six courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, and Sci- 
ence, including Dramatic Art; 
(b) two courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, and Sci- 
(c) 


ence, excluding Dramatic Art; 
six courses from any area of study, excluding Dramatic Art. 
Bachelor of Arts (Honours Drama) 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, including 24-100 and 24-200; plus 
one course from each of groups A, B, and C; and fifteen additional 
Dramatic Art courses as chosen in consultation with a Dramatic Art 
program advisor. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 26-122 and 26-123, or two English options as recommended 
by an advisor in Dramatic Art; 
(b) four courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, and Sci- 
ence, including Dramatic Art; 
(c) two courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, and Sci- 
ence, excluding Dramatic Art; 
(d) six courses from any area of study, excluding Dramatic Art. 
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Bachelor of Arts (Honours Drama in Education and Community) 


This program is designed for those students interested in pursuing fu- 
ture careers in the educational and developmental fields as elementary 
classroom teachers and secondary dramatic arts teachers, special edu- 
cation teachers, drama consultants and play and recreational leaders in 
the community, and specialists in theatre for young audiences. 


Field work will be assigned only if a student is assessed to have suit- 
able personal qualities as well as academic qualifications. 


Students wishing to obtain certification from the Ontario College of 
Teachers must enrol in the Faculty of Education upon the successful 
completion of this program. 


Drama in Education and Community students may select options in 
Visual Arts. To do so, they must apply to Visual Arts during the Winter 
term of their first year. Their requests will be reviewed by interview 


and/or portfolio. 


A concentration of six courses in a second teachable subject is advis- 
able for students wishing to apply to a faculty of education. Students 
wishing to pursue a career in teaching are strongly advised to consult 
an academic advisor. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1) All candidates must meet the requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity of Windsor. 


2) In addition, an interview will be required. 
3) Enrolment is limited. 

PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, including 24-100, 24-200, 24-225, 
24-270, 24-271, 24-277, 24-284, 24-370, 24-371, 24-372. 24-373, 24- 
378, and 24-479; plus two of 24-377, 24-470, 24-471, and 24-479; and 
five additional Dramatic Art courses to be identified in consultation with 
a Dramatic Art program advisor. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) four English courses. (Recommended: 26-100, 26-122, and 
26-123); 

(b) four Psychology courses: 46-115, 46-116, 46-223, and 46- 
224; 

(c) two courses from Languages or two courses from Science; 

(d) two courses from Music (32- or 33-), Visual Arts (27-), or 
Kinesiology (95-); 

(e) eight additional courses from any area of study. 


3.5 DRAMATIC ART 


Bachelor of Arts (Combined Honours Programs) 
Total courses; forty. 


Major requirements—Dramatic Art: seventeen courses as recom- 
mended by a Dramatic Art program advisor. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty 
courses. 


Bachelor of Arts (Honours Drama and Communication Studies) 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Dramatic Art: seventeen courses, including 24- 
100 and 24-200, 24-421, and 24-422: plus one course from each of 
groups A, B, and C; and ten additional Dramatic Art courses as chosen 
in consultation with a Dramatic Art program advisor. 


Major requirements—Communication Studies: sixteen courses includ- 
ing 40-101, 40-200, 40-202, 40-225, 40-234, 40-257, 40-275 plus nine 
additional courses, at least one of which must be at the 300 level, and 
at least two must be at the 400 level. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Languages or Science; 
(b) English 26-122 and 26-123, or two options as recommended 
by a Dramatic Art program advisor; 
(c) three additional options. 


HONOURS PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 
Bachelor of Fine Arts in Dramatic Art: Acting 


The Bachelor of Fine Arts (Acting) program is available only to those 
who have successfully auditioned and been invited to study for an 
eventual career in the professional theatre. This intensive program te- 
quires four years of study. Students develop performance techniques 
through courses in acting, voice, interpretation, improvisation, and 
movement. They are also exposed to training from professional Cana- 
dian theatre artists who conduct workshops ranging in length from one 
day to six weeks. All B.F.A. (Acting) students participate in University 
Players productions. 


This basic education, followed in some cases by further training, may 
lead to career opportunities in professional theatre, television, or film. 
This program is also designed to prepare students to pursue graduate 
work and related arts. 


Transfer credit articulation agreements with Humber College and 
George Brown College may allow graduates of the three-year Theatre 
Performance programs to obtain advanced standing. 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements; twenty-eight courses, the “core” of twenty-six 
courses, consisting of 24-100, 24-120, 24-121, 24-130, 24-200, 24-220, 
24-221, 24-223, 24-224, 24-228, 24-230, 24-321, 24-322, 24-323, 24- 
324, 24-330 (or 24-333), 24-344, 24-420, 24-429, and 24-451; plus two 
courses from the range of 24-453 to 24-458; and the following 1.50 
credit hour courses: 24-126, 24-127, 24-128, 24-129, 24-226, 24-227, 
24-326, and 24-327; and two additional, non-core Dramatic Art courses 
to be identified in consultation with a faculty advisor. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) two of 11-231, 26-122, 26-123, 26-235, 26-254, 26-326, 26- 
327, 26-328, or 26-355; 

(b) two additional English courses, including any not already se- 
lected from the previous list; 

(c) two Social Science courses; 

(d) two courses from any area of study, excluding Dramatic Art; 

(e) three courses from any area of study, including Dramatic Art. 

(f) 01-360 


3.5.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. Courses are 


three hours a week (3.00 credit hours) unless otherwise indicated. 


24-100. The Nature of Theatre | 

Two of the following topics will be covered: the analysis of the play 
script; the mechanics of performance; the principles of direction; and 
theories of design/technical theatre. Students are required to be crew 
members for one University Players production. (Laboratory hours by 
arrangement.) 


24-111. Theatre in Contemporary Culture 

An examination of factors and principles involved in an audience's ap- 
preciation of theatre. (No prerequisite.) (Open to non-Dramatic Art ma- 
jors.) 


24-115. Stagecraft | 
Introductory course specifically directed toward the technical aspects of 
scenic construction. 


24-120. Voice for the Actor | 

An introduction to the study and practice of voice and speech for the 
theatre. (Restricted to B.F.A. Acting students only.) (Laboratory hours 
by arrangement.) 
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24-121. Voice for the Actor Il 

Continuation of 24-120. The study and practice of voice and speech for 
the theatre. (Restricted to B.F.A. Acting students only.) (Prerequisite: 
24-120.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-126. Movement for the Actor | 

An introduction to the study and practice of movement for the actor. 
(1.50 credit hours) (Restricted to B.F.A. Acting students only.) (Labora- 
tory hours by arrangement.) 


24-127. Movement for the Actor Il 

Continuation of 24-126. The study and practice of movement for the 
actor. (Prerequisite: 24-126.) (1.50 credit hours.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting students only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-128. Improvisation and Introduction to Acting for the Theatre | 
An introduction to the study and practice of acting with an emphasis on 
the basic elements of improvisation. (1.50 credit hours.) (Restricted to 
B.F.A. Acting students only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-129. Improvisation and Introduction to Acting for the 

Theatre II 
Continuation of 24-128. The study and practice of basic elements of 
acting and improvisation (Prerequisite: 24-128.) (1.50 credit hours.) 
(Restricted to B.F.A. Acting students only.) (Laboratory hours by ar- 
fangement.) 


24-130. Theatre History | 
A study of the main elements of Greek, Roman, medieval, Italian, and 
English Renaissance Theatre. (Open to non-Dramatic Art majors.) 


24-200. The Nature of Theatre II 
Continuation of 24-100. Two of the following topics will be covered: the 
analysis of the play script; the mechanics of performance; the principles 
of direction; and theories of design/technical theatre. Students are re- 
quired to be crew members for one University Players production. 
(Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-210. Speech Communication to Inform 

A beginning course designed to help the student to develop poise and 
confidence in communicating information. (Not available on an Audit 
basis.) 


24-211. Scenic Design | 

Introduction to the technical aspects of design for the stage; communi- 
cating the design idea through basic drafting techniques. (Prerequisite: 
24-115, or consent of instructor.) 


24-212. Scenic Design II 

Problems related to the designing of a multi-set production; communi- 
Cating the design idea through the use of draftings, models, and colour 
renderings. (Prerequisite: 24-211 or consent of instructor.) 


24-213. Scene Painting for the Theatre 
Laboratory and demonstration course with an emphasis on materials, 
texturing techniques, and the creation of three-dimensional effects. 


24-218. Voice Techniques 

A description of the processes and techniques involved in breathing- 
phonation-resonance-articulation for healthy voice. (No prerequisite.) (2 
lecture hours a week.) (Not available on an Audit basis.) (May not be 
taken for credit toward a B.F.A. Acting degree.) (Open to non-Dramatic 
Art majors.) 


24-220. Voice for the Actor Ill 

Continuation of 24-121. The study and practice of voice and speech for 
the theatre. (Prerequisite: 24-121.) (Restricted to B.F.A. Acting students 
only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-221. Voice for the Actor IV 

Continuation of 24-220. The study and practice of voice and speech for 
the theatre. (Prerequisite: 24-220.) (Restricted to B.F.A. Acting students 
only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-223. Acting for the Theatre | 

Continuation of 24-129. The emphasis will be on acting exercises, script 
analysis and scene work. (Prerequisite: 24-129.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting students only.) (May be taken twice with the consent of instructor 
if assignments or their treatments are significantly varied.) 


24-224. Acting for the Theatre II 

Continuation of 24-223. The emphasis will be on the analysis and per- 
formance of scenes from plays. (Prerequisite: 24-223.) (Restricted to 
B.F.A. Acting students only.) (May be taken twice with the consent of 
instructor if assignments or their treatments are significantly varied.) 


24-225. Introductory Acting | 
A practical study of the fundamentals of acting experienced through 
acting exercises. (Not open to B.F.A. Acting/Music Theatre students). 


24-226. Movement for the Actor Ill 

Continuation of 24-127. The study and practice of movement for the 
actor. (Prerequisite: 24-127.) (1.50 credit hours.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting students only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-227. Movement for the Actor IV 

Continuation of 24-226. The study and practice of movement for the 
actor. (Prerequisite: 24-226.) (1.50 credit hours.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting students only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-228. Improvisation for the Theatre 

(Continuation of 24-129.) Application of the basic elements of improvi- 
sational acting to advanced, spontaneous scenes, and the preparation 
and presentation of acting exercises. (Corequisite: 24-223 or 24-223.) 
(Restricted to B.F.A. Acting students only.) 


24-229. Dance for the Theatre 
A practical course in a variety of dance styles for the theatre. (Labora- 
tory hours by arrangement.) 


24-230. Theatre History Il 

A study of the main elements of French and English theatre of the sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. (Open to non-Dramatic 
Art majors.) 
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24-235. Introductory Acting Il 

Emphasis is on acting exercises based on script analysis. (Prerequisite: 
24-225, or consent of instructor.) (Not open to B.F. A. Acting/Music 
Theatre students). 


24-244. Directing | 

An examination of the principles of play direction, including the role of 
the director, choosing plays, casting, analysis, picturization and compo- 
sition, rehearsal techniques, and scene presentation. (Prerequisite: 24- 
225, or consent of instructor.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-270. Introduction to Drama in Education and Community | 
An introduction to the principles, theories and applications of Drama in 
Education and Community with an emphasis on creativity, storytelling, 
and the developmental aspects of play. (Individual course sections may 
be restricted to Drama in Education and Community students only.) 


24-271. Introduction to Drama in Education and Community Il 
A continuing study of Drama in Education and Community. (Prerequi- 
site: 24-270 or consent of instructor.) (Individual course sections may 
be restricted to Drama in Education and Community students only.) 


24-272. The Creative Process 

An interdisciplinary introduction to the creative process through an ex- 
ploration of the lives and works of selected creative women and men. 
Topics include imaging, dreaming, associating, innovating, and problem 
solving. (Open to students from any area of study in the University.) 


24-277. \mprovisation and Self Development 

Involves the development of performance skills through a practical ap- 
plication of theatre games and basic elements of improvisation with 
emphasis on self-development. (Pre-requisite: 24-270 or consent of 
instructor.) (Individual course sections may be restricted to Drama in 
Education and Community students only.) 


24-278. Improvisation: Working with Text 

A continuation of the study of improvisation. Involves practical applica- 
tions of improvisation to improvised scenes and written texts. (Pre- 
requisite: 24-277 or consent of instructor.) (Individual course sections 
may be restricted to Drama in Education and Community students 
only.) 


24-284. Creative Movement and Voice | 

The study and practice of movement and voice as they relate to the 
individual, theatre, and the classroom. Emphasis may be on one or both 
disciplines as necessary. (Prerequisite: 24-100 or consent of instructor.) 
(Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-309. Oral Interpretation of Literature 

A course designed to bring to the student an understanding of effective 
methods of content analysis and presentation of literature. Various 
kinds of literature will be chosen by the student through the oral inter- 
pretation of which he or she may demonstrate an understanding and 
ability. 


24-310. Readers’ Theatre 
A study of the principles and techniques involved in script-in-hand act- 
ing and of dramatic play-reading. (Prerequisite: 24-225 or 24-277.) 
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24-319. Studies in Design 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore further stud- 
ies in scenic, lighting, or costume design. (Prerequisite: consent of a 
faculty advisor.) (May be repeated for credit if assignments or their 
treatments are significantly varied.) 


24-321. Acting—Work in Progress | 

Rehearsal project in a performance style selected by Dramatic Art. The 
play or scenes from plays become the catalyst for the discovery of the 
style related to its period. (Prerequisite: 24-224.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting/Music Theatre students only.) (May be repeated for credit if as- 
signments or their treatments are significantly varied.) 


24-322. Acting—Work in Progress Il 

Rehearsal project in a performance style selected by Dramatic Art. The 
play or scenes from plays become the catalyst for the discovery of the 
style related to its period. (Prerequisite: 24-224.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting/Music Theatre students only.) (May be repeated for credit if as- 
signments or their treatments are significantly varied.) 


24-323. Acting—Work in Progress Ill | 
Rehearsal project in a performance style selected by Dramatic Art. The 
play or scenes from plays become the catalyst for the discovery of the 
style related to its period. (Prerequisite: 24-224.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting/Music Theatre students only.) (May be repeated for credit if as- 
signments or their treatments are significantly varied.) 


24-324. Acting—Work in Progress IV 

Rehearsal project in a performance style selected by Dramatic Art. The 
play or scenes from plays become the catalyst for the discovery of the 
style related to its period. (Prerequisite: 24-224.) (Restricted to B.F.A. 
Acting/Music Theatre students only.) (May be repeated for credit if as- 
signments or their treatments are significantly varied.) 


24-325, Intermediate Acting Ill 

Emphasis is on the development of situation and characterization. The 
period to be studied may vary from year to year. (Prerequisite: 24-235 
or consent of instructor.) (Not open to B.F.A. Acting/Music Theatre stu- 
dents.) 


24-326. Voice and Movement for the Actor | 

Application of voice and movement techniques as they relate to per 
formance assignments. Emphasis may be on one or both disciplines as 
necessary. (Prerequisite: 24-227.) (1.50 credit hours.) (May be taken 
twice for credit.) (Restricted to B.F.A. Acting/Music Theatre students 
only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-327. Voice and Movement for the Actor II 

Advanced application of voice and movement techniques as they relate 
to performance assignments. Emphasis may be on one or both disci- 
plines as necessary. (Prerequisite: 24-326.) (1.50 credit hours.) (Re- 
stricted to B.F.A. Acting/Music Theatre students only.) (Laboratory 
hours by arrangement.) 


24-330. Theatre in the Twentieth Century 
A study of major theatrical movements and experiments in theatre dur- 
ing the twentieth century. (Open to non-Dramatic Art majors.) 


3.5 DRAMATIC ART 


24-333. Canadian Theatre History 
A study of the evolution of theatre in Canada. (Open to non-Dramatic 
Art majors.) 


24-335. World Theatre History 

Alecture/demonstration course devoted to the study of artistic traditions 
in non-Western theatres, such as those of India, China, Japan, Africa, 
and the Middle East. (Open to non-Dramatic Art majors.) 


24-344. Directing Il 

A practical course involving rehearsal techniques and the presentation 
of scenes or one-act plays. (Prerequisite: 24-244 or consent of instruc- 
tor.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-351. Production Problems 

Advanced explorations of current trends, materials, or practices in per- 
formance or non-performance, with an emphasis on problem solving 
techniques. The student will research and develop solutions to one or 
more production problems and present his/her findings in a seminar 
situation. (Prerequisite: previous experience/courses in the subject 
area(s) explored and consent of a faculty advisor.) (Hours by arrange- 
ment.) (May be repeated for credit if assignments or their treatments 
are significantly varied.) 


24-352. Production Problems 

Advanced explorations of current trends, materials, or practices in per- 
formance or non-performance, with an emphasis on problem solving 
techniques. The student will research and develop solutions to one or 
more production problems and present his/her findings in a seminar 
situation. (Prerequisite: previous experience/courses in the subject 
area(s) explored and consent of a faculty advisor.) (May be repeated for 
credit if assignments or their treatments are significantly varied.) (Hours 
by arrangement.) 


24-353. Production Problems: Stage Management 

A theoretical and practical course examining the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the theatrical stage manager, including rehearsal procedures, 
protocol and etiquette, assembling the production script, cuing methods 
and notations, and security/safety regulations. (Prerequisite: previous 
experience/courses in the subject area(s) explored and consent of a 
faculty advisor.) (May be repeated for credit if assignments or their 
treatments are significantly varied.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-370. Drama in the Classroom: Principles and Theories 

A course in the use of drama as it relates to the school curriculum and 
the community. (Prerequisite: 24-271.) (Restricted to Drama in Educa- 
tion and Community students only.) 


24-371, Literacy in Action 

A course in the use of drama as it relates to the development of literacy 
in classroom and community settings. (Prerequisite: 24-370.) (Re- 
Stricted to Drama in Education and Community students only.) 


24-372. Drama in the Classroom: Applications | 

Applications of drama as they relate to the curriculum for Grades K 
through Six. Individual learning difficulties, including special needs will 
be discussed. Completion of a classroom contact is required. (Field 
Contacts are with the consent of Drama in Education instructors and 
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may be outside class time.) (Prerequisite: 24-370 or consent of instruc- 
tor.) (Restricted to Drama in Education and Community students only.) 


24-373. Drama in the Classroom: Applications II 

Applications of drama as they relate to the curriculum for Grades Seven 
through Twelve and OAC. Individual learning difficulties, including spe- 
cial needs will be discussed. Completion of a classroom contact is re- 
quired, (Field contacts are with the consent of Drama in Education in- 
structors and may be outside class time.) (Prerequisite: 24-371 or con- 
sent of instructor.) (Restricted to Drama in Education and Community 
students only.) 


24-377. Drama and Community: Principles and Theories | 

A practical introduction to principles, theories, and applications of 
drama and theatre techniques to promote and maintain health and well- 
being for individuals and communities. Focus will be on developing 
skills in leadership and facilitation in a wide range of community set- 
tings. (Pre-requisite: 24-370 or consent of instructor). 


24-378. Special Topics in Drama in Education 

Investigation of current research in Drama in Education through struc- 
tured readings and independent study. (Prerequisite: 24-373 or consent 
of instructor) 


24-384. Creative Movement and Voice II 

Continuation of 24-284. The study and practice of movement and voice 
as they relate to the individual, theatre, and the classroom. Emphasis 
may be on one or both disciplines as necessary. (Prerequisite: 24-284 
or consent of instructor.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-400. Style in Theatre 

An exploration of selected theatrical styles. Topics and materials may 
vary from year to year. (Students may use this course number to regis- 
ter for the Stratford Summer Campus. Contact Dramatic Art for further 
information.) (May be repeated for credit twice if assignments or ap- 
proaches are significantly varied.) 


24-420. Graduation Recital 

The selection, preparation, and presentation of suitable audition mate- 
rial in a recital situation. An introduction to the business of being a pro- 
fessional actor will be addressed. (Restricted to fourth-year B.F.A. Act- 
ing/Music Theatre students only.) (Laboratory hours by arrangement.) 


24-421. Television Performance 

Introduction to basic television performance techniques. Each student 
performs behind and in front of the camera although the emphasis is on 
performance. (Prerequisite: 24-225 or 24-235, or by consent of instruc- 
tor. Restricted to third- and fourth-year Dramatic Art and Communica- 
tion Studies students.) (May be taken for credit twice.) 


24-422. Advanced Television Performance/Production 

Students work individually or in small groups under the supervision of 
an instructor in the execution of a project for television. (Prerequisite: 
24-421 or consent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours, 4 laboratory hours per 
week.) (May be taken for credit twice.) 
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24-429, Character Study 

Independent work in researching, developing, and presenting character 
projects based on life studies. (Restricted to Fourth year B.F.A. Act- 
ing/Music Theatre students only.) (May be taken for credit twice with 
consent of instructor if assignments or their treatments are significantly 
varied.) 


24-439. Directed Studies in History, Theory, or Theatre 
Administration 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a special 

area of history, theory, or theatre administration with a faculty advisor. 

(Prerequisite: consent of a faculty advisor.) (May be taken for credit 

twice if assignments or their treatments are significantly varied.) (Hours 

by arrangement.) 


24-449, Directed Studies in Direction 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a special 
area of direction with a faculty advisor. (Prerequisite: consent of the 
faculty advisor.) (May be taken for credit twice.) 


24-451. Performance Seminar 

Study of professional practice and performance in theatre art in a work- 
in-progress situation. (Restricted to B.F.A. Acting/Music Theatre stu- 
dents only.) 


24-452. Directed Studies in Production 
A series of theatrical play production situations in which the advanced 
student will research, develop, and execute a major technical/design 
assignment under the supervision of a faculty advisor. (May be re- 
peated for credit if assignments or approaches are significantly varied.) 
(Prerequisite: consent of a faculty advisor.) 


24-453. to 24-457. Directed Studies in Performance 

The emphasis in these courses will be a series of plays selected and 
produced by Dramatic Art. Students will research, develop, and execute 
a role in the performance situation under the supervision of a faculty 
advisor-director. (May be taken for credit twice.) (Restricted to fourth- 
year B.F.A. Acting/Music Theatre students only.) 


24-458. Music Theatre Ensemble Production 

The emphasis in this course will be the production of a musical play 
selected and produced by Dramatic Art and Music. Students will re- 
search, develop, and execute a role in the performance situation under 
the supervision of a faculty advisor-director. (May be taken for credit 
twice.) (Restricted to fourth-year B.F.A. Music Theatre/Acting students 
only.) 


24-469. Directed Studies in Cross-Cultural Theatre 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a special 
area of theatre of a unique culture with a faculty advisor. (Prerequisite: 
previous experience/courses in the subject area(s) explored and con- 
sent of a faculty advisor.) (Restricted to students in Semester 5 and 
above.) (May be taken for credit twice.) 


24-470. Drama and Community: Principles and Theories Il 

Research and practical work in the history, principles, and techniques of 
drama and theatre as they relate to community, educational, and 
healthcare settings. Students may explore international perspectives 
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on topics such as: Drama/Theatre and disabilities, Theatre in Educa- 
tion, Socio-political Theatre, Popular Theatre, and Theatre for young 
audiences. (Prerequisites: 24-277, 24-284, and 24-377, or consent of 
instructor.) 


24-471. Drama and Community: Applications 

A project-based, practical course in the principles and techniques of 
drama and theatre as they relate to community, educational, and 
healthcare settings. Students may develop and deliver projects based 
on topics such as: Drama/Theatre and disabilities, Theatre in Educa- 
tion, Socio-political Theatre, Popular Theatre, and Theatre for young 
audiences. (May be taken for credit twice.) (Prerequisite: 24-470, or 
consent of instructor.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


24-479. Directed Studies in Drama in Education 

Independent, directed study in a special area of interest in drama in 
education under the supervision of a faculty advisor. (May be taken for 
credit twice.) (Prerequisite: 24-378 and consent of the faculty advisor.) 
(Placement hours by arrangement.) 


3.6 English Language, Literature, and 
Creative Writing 


(Ext. 2288) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Professors Emeriti 


Stallman, Samuel S.; Rabbi (Yeshiva), B.Sc. (Columbia), M.A., Ph.D. 


(Wayne State)—1966. 


McNamara, Eugene Joseph; B.A., M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern) —1959. 


MacLeod, Alistair; B.A., B.Ed. (St. F. X.), M.A. (New Brunswick), Ph.D. 


(Notre Dame), LL.D. (St. F.X.)—1969. 


Stevens, Peter; B.A. (Nottingham), M.A. (McMaster), Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan)—1969. 


Janzen, Henry David; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. 


(Wayne State)—1970. 


Mackendrick, Louis Kim; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Phil.M., Ph.D. 


(Toronto)—1971. 


Atkinson, Colin B.; B.Eng. (McGill), B.A. (Sir George Williams), M.A. 


(Columbia), Ph.D. (New York}—1971. 

Professors 

Ditsky, John M.; Ph.B., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. (New York)—1967. 
Dilworth, Thomas R.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1977. 
Associate Professors 


Harder, Bernhard D.; B.A., M.A. (British Columbia), Ph.D. (North 
Carolina)—1970. 


Bebout, Linda J.; B.A. (Central), M.Sc. (San Francisco State), Ph.D. 


(Cornell)}—1977. 


Quinsey, Katherine M.; B.A. (Trent), Ph.D. (London)—1989. (Head 
of the Department) 


Straus, Barrie Ruth; B.A. (Oregon), M.A., Ph.D. (lowa)—1990. 


Matheson, C. Suzanne; B.A. (McGill), M.A. (Toronto), D. Phil. 
(Oxford)—1991, 


Brandt, Di; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Manitoba}—1997. 
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PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


Assistant Professors 


Jenstad, Janelle Auriol Day; B.A. (Victoria), M.A., Ph.D. (Queen's)— 
1999 


Davison, Carol Margaret; B.A. (Concordia), M.A. (York), Ph.D. 
(McGill)}—2000. 


Holbrook, Susan; B.A. (Victoria), M.A., Ph.D. (Calgary}—2000. 
Jacobs, Dale; B.A., M.A. (Alberta), Ph.D. (Nebraska)—2000. 


Pender, Stephen; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Queen's), Ph.D. (Toronto}— 
2000. 


Whetter, Darryl; B.A. (Queen's), M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (New 
Brunswick)—2001. 


Sessional Lecturer 

Hurwitz, Anita; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1993. 

Adjunct Associate Professor 

Burnard, Bonnie; B.A. (Western Ontario)—2001. 

Resident Writing Professional 

Gervais, Marty; B.A. (Guelph), M.A. (Windsor)—1997. 

Writer in Residence 

The staff in English usually includes a writer in residence. Writers in 
residence have included Morley Callaghan, Tom Wayman, W.O. | 


Mitchell, Adele Wiseman, Peter Robinson, Judith Fitzgerald, Daniel | 
David Moses, Lillian Allen, and Daphne Mariatt. 


3.6.1 


1) In order to proceed to courses numbered 200 or above, students | 
require two 100-level English courses, one of which must be a literature | 
course, or cansent of the instructor. 


2) Students pursuing a General program in English are required to have 
completed two of 26-110, 26-111, and 26-120. 
| 
| 


3) For students pursuing a four-year Honours program in English, all 
three of 26-110, 26-111, and 26-120 must be completed by the end of | 
the second year. 


4) Students applying for a minor in English will require two 100-evel 
English courses, one of which must be a literature course. 


5) No more than four 100-level English courses may be credited to- 
wards a degree in English. 


6) Only one of 26-104 or 26-105 may be taken for credit. 
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7) Only one of 26-100 or 26-103 may be taken for credit. 


8) While 26-100 and 26-103 do not fulfil the English requirements for a 
Minor, General, or Honours program in English, one of them may, how- 
ever, be counted as an Arts option. 


3.6.2 | PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Areas of Study 


Minor, general, and four-year Honours programs are available in Eng- 
lish Language and Literature. A four-year Honours degree program is 
available in English Literature and Creative Writing. 


THE 100-SERIES 


Courses in the 100-Series are designed as introductory courses for 
first-year students. They are divided under the following headings: Writ- 
ing Courses (26-100 through 26-105, and 26-120), Core Literature 
Courses (26-110, 26-111, and 26-120), and Other Courses in Lan- 
guage and Literature (26-122 through 26-140.) Because of extensive 
reading or writing assignments, students are advised to take one, or at 
the most two 100-Series courses in a term. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE COURSES—THE CATEGORIES 


Category Courses are numbered in the 200s and 300s. The middle digit 
of the course number indicates the category to which it belongs (e.g., 
26-234 belongs to Category 3). Category Courses are more advanced 
than courses in the 100-Series, and the 300-level Category courses 
tend to be more demanding than 200-level courses. 400-level courses 
take the form of Seminars and Advanced Seminars, and are described 
below. Detailed descriptions are available in the booklet, Graduate 
Studies in English. Detailed descriptions of Seminars are available an- 
nually. 


There are ten categories, which provide a guide to the course structure 
by designating period, national literature and approach to the study of 
literature, language and writing. 


Category 0—Creative Writing and Special Topics; 26-203, 26-204, 26- 
205, 26-206, 26-208, 26-301, 26-302, 26-304, 26-305, 26-308, 26-309. 
Category 1—Old English and Medieval Literature: 26-214, 26-311, 26- 
312, 26-314. 


Category 2—Renaissance Literature: 26-223, 26-224, 26-322, 26-326, 
26-327, 26-328. 


Category 3—Restoration and Eighteenth-Century Literature: 26-233, 
26-234, 26-235, 26-338. 


Category 4—Nineteenth-Century Literature: 26-243, 26-244, 26-246, 
26-247, 26-348. 


Category 5—Twentieth-Century Literature: 26-251, 26-252, 26-254, 26- 
354, 26-355. 


Category 6—Canadian Literature: 26-263, 26-264, 26-266, 26-267, 26- 
361. 


Category 7—American Literature: 26-274, 26-275, 26-276, 26-278, 26- 
279, 26-371. 


Category 8—Critical Theory and Practice: 26-282, 26-283, 26-284, 26- 
285, 26-387. 


Category 9—Language and Linguistics: 26-291, 26-292, 26-293, 26- 
298, 26-395, 26-396. 


Students in all degree programs in English are required to choose 
courses from a variety of Categories to ensure that they study a wide 
range of literary periods and critical approaches to language and litera- 
ture. The number and spread of the Categories specified by these pro- 
grams allow students great freedom and flexibility. To make the most of 
this freedom and to avoid unwise choices, students should consult ad- 
visors before beginning any program of courses. 


FOUR-YEAR HONOURS COURSES 


In addition to the other requirements outlined for their programs, four- 
year Honours students must take two courses at the 400 level. 400- 
level courses consist of Seminars (26-411 to 26-424) and of Advanced 
Seminars (26-426 to 26-499). 


Advanced Seminars and Seminars are designed for students in the final 
stages of a four-year Honours program. They may have fewer sched- 
uled meetings than other undergraduate courses, with more opportunity 
for independent study. They require both individual research and class 
participation. 


The Seminar is designed primarily for fourth-year English students. The 
seminars have specialized subjects requiring developed literary meth- 
odology, critical theory, and research techniques, Subjects vary from 
term to term; details of the year's offerings are available annually. 


The Advanced Seminar requires the student to complete successfully, 
working at the appropriate four-year Honours program level, one of the 
Graduate Seminars described in the booklet Graduate Studies in Eng- 
lish. A limited number of places may be available in each Graduate 
Seminar for four-year Honours students. 


For all 400-level courses, the appropriate 200- or 300-level prerequi- 
site(s) must be satisfied. A minimum major average of B- (or consent of 
the instructor) is required for entry to Advanced Seminars. 


In exceptional circumstances, a Directed Reading course (26-401 to 26- 
410) may replace one of the above courses. Students must submit a 
written request to the instructor and program advisor before any formal 
approval can be granted. 


Preparation for the M.A. in English 
Students intending to proceed to the M.A. should discuss their plans 


with a program advisor. The booklet Graduate Studies in English con- 
tains more information about graduate programs and requirements. 
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Courses and Programs in Creative Writing 


A full spectrum of courses and programs in Creative Writing are offered. 
All of the courses emphasize workshop participation and individual 
writing conferences, The individual courses constitute a complete pro- 
gram, beginning with 26-104 or 26-105, and continuing with 26-203, 26- 
304, 26-305, and 26-498. Since 26-203 and 26-498 are two-term 
courses, the program provides for continuous involvement from the first 
year through the fourth year, leading to a four-year Honours in English 
Literature and Creative Writing. Students who go on to graduate study 
can continue in the M.A. program in English and Creative Writing, which 
features a seminar at the 500-level, 


Creative Writing courses are open to English majors and non-majors 
alike, and to part-time students. They are not available on an Audit 
basis. Students may enter the program at any point commensurate with 
their talent and experience, or they may elect to take any of the Crea- 
tive Writing courses independently. Admission to all courses (with the 
exception of 26-104) requires approval based on a portfolio (a signifi- 
cant sample of the student's best work, normally about twenty pages). 
The deadline for portfolio submissions for all Creative Writing courses is 
one month before the date of the first scheduled class. 


Minor in English Language and Literature 


Required; a minimum of six English courses, including two courses 
from the 100-Series, one of which must be a literature course; plus two 
courses from Categories 1 through 4; and two courses from Categories 
0 and 5 through 9. The courses 26-100 and 26-103 do not count to- 
wards the Minor in English. 


General English Language and Literature 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: ten courses, including two of 26-110, 26-111, and 
26-120, and at least one from each of six different Categories. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) eight other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding English; 
(b) six more courses from any area of study, including English. 
Honours English Language and Literature 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, including 26-110, 26-111, and 26- 
120 (to be completed by the end of the second year); plus six courses 
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distributed as evenly as possible among Categories 1 through 4; plus 
six courses distributed among Categories 0 an d 5 through 9; plus two 
400-level courses; and three additional English courses. 


Recommended; 26-309 (Scholarship and Bibliography). 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, including English; 
(b) four more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding English; 
(c) six other courses from any area of study, excluding English. 


Honours English Literature and Creative Writing 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, including 26-110, 26-111, and 26- 
120 (to be completed by the end of the second year); plus six courses 
distributed as evenly as possible among Categories 1 through 4; plus 
five courses distributed among Categories 0 and 5 though 9; plus 26- 
203 (a 6.0 credit course) and 26-498 (a 6.0 credit course); and at least 
two of 26-104, 26-105, 26-304, and 26-305. (Note that only one of 26- 
104 and 26-105 may be taken for credit.) 


Only one two-term Creative Writing course may be taken in a single 
year. In exceptional circumstances advanced standing may be granted 
(see 2.2.4). Students majoring in Creative Writing should seek aca- 
demic advising from a member of the Creative Writing faculty. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, including English; 
(b) four more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
(c) 


Science, excluding English; 
six other courses from any area of study, excluding English. 
Combined Honours English Language and Literature 


Total courses: forty. 
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Major requirements—English: seventeen courses, including 26-110, 26- 
111, and 26-120 (to be taken by the end of the second year); plus six 
courses distributed as evenly as possible among Categories 1 through 
4; plus five courses distributed among Categories 0 and 5 through 9; 
plus two 400-level courses; and one additional English course. 


Recommended: 26-309 (Scholarship and Bibliography). 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 
Combined Honours English Literature and Creative Writing 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—English and Creative Writing: seventeen courses, 
including 26-110, 26-111, and 26-120 (to be taken by the end of the 
second year); plus four courses distributed as evenly as possible 
among Categories 1 through 4; plus four courses distributed among 
Categories 0 and 5 through 9; 26-203 (a 6.0 credit course) and 26-498 
(a 6.0 credit course); plus two of 26-104, 26-105, 26-304, and 26-305. 
(Note that only one of 26-104 and 26-105 may be taken for credit.) 


jor requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 


3.6.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. All courses 


listed are three hours a week (3.00 credit hours) unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 


COMPOSITION AND CREATIVE WRITING COURSES 


26-100. Composition 

An exploration of the fundamentals of effective writing, including exposi- 
tory and other kinds of writing. Includes attention to rhetorical concepts 
of audience, purpose, and context; planning, logical development, or 
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ganization; format and style. Through practice in writing, the course 
allows students to improve their expression so they can write more 
clearly and forcefully at the university level. Because of the large num- 
ber of written assignments and the need for individual instruction, en- 
rolment in 26-100 is limited. (Antirequisite: 26-103.) 


26-103. Composition for ESL Students 

Instruction in writing English in the style and form appropriate for Cana- 
dian university-level courses, with special emphasis on the problems of 
students whose first language is not English. (Antirequisite: 26-100.) 


26-104. Refiner’s Fire: Creative Process and Production 

An introduction to the creative process that explores the transformation 
of raw material into text, trends in creative writing, and statements of 
artistic motivation. Students will consider technique, inspiration, influ- 
ence, revision, and process through lecture, discussion, reading, writ- 
ing, and workshop participation. (This is not a course in Composition.) 
(Not recommended for majors in English and Creative Writing.) (An- 
tirequisite: 26-105.) 


26-105. Creative Writing: Exploring the Genres 

A workshop in which creative writers explore and write in various gen- 
res and forms. An introduction to the English and Creative Writing de- 
gree program, this course may combine lectures, workshop participa- 
tion, and interdisciplinary presentations. Portfolio approval is required 
for admission. (This is not a course in Composition.) (Antirequisite: 26- 
104.) 


CORE LITERATURE COURSES 


These courses are designed to prepare prospective majors in English 
for advanced courses in literature. 


26-110. Survey of English Literary Traditions: Beginning to 1760 
An historical overview and critical study of selected works of English 
literature from its beginnings, through the medieval and Renaissance 
periods, to the early eighteenth century. A combination of historical 
knowledge and contemporary critical perspectives will provide the nec- 
essary tools and background for the study of English literature in upper- 
level courses. 


26-111. Survey of English Literary Traditions: 1760 to the Present 
An historical overview and critical study of selected works of English 
literature from the Romantic period, through the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, to the present day. Selections may include non- 
British literature in English. A combination of historical knowledge and 
contemporary critical perspectives will provide the necessary tools and 
background for the study of English literature in upper-level courses, 


26-120. Writing about Literature 

Provides the student with the basic tools for analyzing and writing about 
works of literature. Students will be trained in practical criticism of the 
major genres of literature (poetry, drama, and narrative) and will be 
expected to write a number of critical essays. (Not available on an Audit 
basis.) 
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OTHER COURSES IN LITERATURE 


26-122. Drama of the Western World: The Tragic Vision 

An introduction to drama presented from a theatrical as well as a liter- 
ary point of view and based on analyses of selected tragedies and other 
related plays from Greek and Roman times to the present. 


26-123. Drama of the Western World: The Comic Vision 

An introduction to drama presented from a theatrical as well as a liter- 
ary point of view and based on analyses of selected comedies or other 
related plays from Greek and Roman times to the present, 


26-128. Images of Women in Literature 

An exploration of the ways in which the nature and roles of women 
have been constructed in literature of various periods and types. In- 
cludes works that reflect the actuality of women’s lives as well as those 
that represent women as symbolic types. 


26-140. Topics in Literature 

Course topic varies from one section to another; students should con- 
sult a program advisor for details of offerings in a given year. Topics 
may include The Canadian Heritage, The American Heritage, Canadian 
Aboriginal Literature and Culture, and Myth and Literature. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


26-203. Workshop in Creative Writing 

An intensive workshop in selected genres. Some previous formal crea- 
tive writing experience will ordinarily be expected. Portfolio approval is 
required for admission, (Not available on an Audit basis.) (2 lecture 
hours a week; plus individual consultations with the instructor.) (A 6.00 
credit hour course.) 


26-204. Contemporary Aboriginal Literature 
Survey of literature by Aboriginal authors from countries such as Can- 
ada, the United States, New Zealand, and Australia. 


26-205. Children's Literature 

A survey of the historical and literary development of literature written 
for children. Students will analyze and assess both acknowledged clas- 
sics and contemporary works. 


26-206. Comparative Literature 

A comparative study of works of English and other literatures, chosen 
for their formal, thematic, or historical interrelationships. All texts will be 
read in English. Topics may vary from year to year but will be an- 
nounced in advance. (May be repeated for credit if the topics are differ- 
ent.) 


26-208. Writing Hypertext 

An introduction to the aesthetic and textual principles of hypertext and 
to contemporary theories of writing, reading, and textuality through 
readings and assignments in web-page creation. Provides transferable 
HTML skills along with media literacy and an introduction to textual 
theory. (Prerequisites: 26-120 or both 26-110 and 26-111.) (Not avail- 
able on an Audit basis.) (1 lecture, 2 lab hours a week.) 


26-214. Medieval Vision and Romance 

An introduction to representative literature of the medieval genres of 
dream vision and romance, both British and continental. The course will 
focus on fourteenth-century Middle English poetry such as Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, Lang- 
land's Piers Plowman, and Gower's Confessio Amantis. Works will be 
read in normalized Middle English. 


26-223. Non-Dramatic Literature of the Renaissance to 1603 

A study of English literature and culture in the sixteenth century. Au- 
thors include More, Wyatt, Skelton, Sidney, Spenser, women writers; 
and popular writers. 


26-224. Non-Dramatic Literature of the Renaissance, 1603-1660 

A study of English literature and culture in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Authors include Bacon, Donne, Jonson, Herbert, Hobbes, Milton, 
women writers, and popular writers. 


26-233. Literature of the Restoration and Early Eighteenth 
Century (1660-1727) 

A survey of representative works in poetry, prose, and drama to be 

studied in the context of the radically shifting framework of political, 

social, and intellectual life in the period. Authors include Dryden, Swift, 

Wycherley, Pope, and early women writers such as Astell and Behn. 


26-234. Literature of the Eighteenth Century (1727-1790) 

A survey of representative works of the period encompassing the transi- 
tion from the Restoration world-view to the Romantic. Focuses on the 
poetry of Pope, Thomson, Collins, Gray, and others; and a variety of 
prose forms by Johnson, Hays, and others. 


26-235. Restoration and Eighteenth-Century Drama 

A study of English plays and theatre 1660-1800, through a variety of 
modes and playwrights. Writers may include Etherege, Behn, Dryden, 
Congreve, Steele, Lillo, Goldsmith, and Sheridan. 


26-243. Early Romanticism 

A survey of the poetry and prose of late eighteenth-century Britain, with 
emphasis upon the social, political, and cultural contexts of literary pro- 
duction. Writers may include Burns, Austen, Blake, Wollstonecraft, 
Godwin, Walpole, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 


26-244. Later Romanticism 

A survey of the poetry and prose of late eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century Britain, with emphasis upon the social, political, and 
cultural contexts of literary production. Writers may include Mary Shel- 
ley, Keats, Byron, Hemans, P.B. Shelley, de Quincey, and Clare. 


26-246. The Early Victorians 

A survey of responses to industrialism, urbanization, social reform, 
gender relations, and late Romantic ideas. Writers may include Dick- 
ens, Gaskell, Tennyson, Carlyle, and the Brownings. 


26-247. The Later Victorians 

A survey of responses to changing attitudes and values in art and soci- 
ety from mid-century to the death of Queen Victoria. Writers may in- 
clude Arnold, Eliot, the Rossettis, Hardy, and Wilde. 
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26-251. Modern British Literature 

A survey of writing from the beginning of the Edwardian Period to the 
end of the 1940s. Writers may include Pound, Lewis, Woolf, Conrad, 
Owen, Lawrence, Auden, Isherwood, and Eliot. 


26-252. Contemporary British Literature 

A survey of major figures and literary trends from the end of the 1940s 
to the present. Writers may include Orwell, Lessing, Larkin, Greene, 
Spark, Adcock, Drabble, Winterson, Harrison, Rushdie, and Thomas. 


26-254. Drama of the Twentieth Century 

A survey of drama from the realism and naturalism at the end of the 
nineteenth century through to the appearance of non-tealistic forms, 
such as expressionism and absurdism, which mark the later twentieth 
century. Writers may include Ibsen, Chekhov, Strindberg, Shaw, 
Beckett, lonesco, and Pinter. All works will be read in English. 


26-263. Roots of Canadian Poetry 

A survey of the narrative and lyric traditions in early Canadian poetry, 
from the beginnings through the Confederation group. Writers may 
include Crawford, Roberts, and Lampman. 


26-264. Canadian Fiction and the New Nation 

A survey of Canadian fiction from its beginnings to the early modern 
period. Writers may include Haliburton, Richardson, Duncan, and Lea- 
cock. 


26-266. The Development of Modern and Contemporary Canadian 
Poetry 

A survey of Canadian poetry from the beginnings of modernism to the 

present. Writers may include Birney, Purdy, Webb, Atwood, and On- 

daatje. 


26-267. Modern and Contemporary Canadian Fiction 
A survey of the Canadian novel and short story after World War |. Writ- 
ers may include Ross, Richler, Laurence, and Munro. 


26-274. American Literature from the Puritans to the Romantics 
An examination of the establishment of an American literary identity 
from the earliest Colonial writings through the period of the Revolution- 
ary War and into the first century of the new nation's existence. Reli- 
gious, philosophical, political, and historical writings of the era will be 
considered in terms of how they contribute to the emergence of a dis- 
tinctly American literature. Writers may include Franklin, Jefferson, Ir- 
ving, Poe, and Cooper. 


26-275. The American Renaissance 

An examination of the first great period of American literary expression, 
and its philosophical movement, transcendentalism. The course will 
study the ways in which the new culture attempted to come to terms 
with the critical problems of the mid-nineteenth century, including slav- 
ery and the Civil War. Writers may include Hawthorne, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Melville, and Whitman. 


26-276. Realists and Naturalists in the American Tradition 

An examination of innovations in literary style and subject matter during 
the period between the Civil War and World War |. Local-colour writing 
and a more critical perspective on the American experience will be con- 


sidered. Writers may include Dickinson, Mark Twain, Henry and William 
James, Crane, Adams, Dreiser, Howells, Chopin, and Norris. 


26-278. The American Moderns 

A survey of American writing in the period between the World Wars, 
including both the expatriates writing in Europe and the critics of do- 
mestic American society. The new styles in poetry, drama, and fiction 
will be considered in the context of contemporary events. Writers may 
include Frost, Fitzgerald, Cather, Hemingway, Faulkner, Pound, Stein- 
beck, Eliot, cummings, Stein, and W.C. Williams. 


26-279. The Literature of Contemporary America 

A survey of post-modern and postwar developments in American liter- 
ary expression against the backdrop of contemporary moral, political, 
and artistic upheavals. The course will consider the literary responses 
to the testing of American values by the often chaotic circumstances of 
the second half of the twentieth century. 


26-282. The Critical Process 

An interdisciplinary exploration of the lives and works of selected critics 
of literature, performance arts, visual arts, and philosophical discourse. 
(Open to all students.) 

26-283. Introduction to Critical Theory 

An interrogation of such issues as: what is literature? what is a text? 
what are the roles of readers? of authors? what are the social uses of 
literature? Emphasis is on the understanding of fundamental critical 
concepts and the ways such issues affect literary history and interpreta- 
tion, 


26-284. Forms of Criticism 

An interrogation of selected forms of criticism and their theoretical as- 
sumptions. The focus will vary, but may include new criticism, the 
Frankfurt school, the Chicago school, phenomenology, structuralism, 
rhetoric, literary history, reader-response, psychoanalysis, poststruc- 
turalism, feminism, Marxism, new historicism, gender studies, and post- 
colonialism. 


26-285. History of Literary Criticism: The Ancients to the 
Romantics 

A survey of major works, movements, and ideas in literary criticism from 

Plato and Aristotle to Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


26-291. History of the English Language 
A study of the origins of English and its various forms through the Early 
Modern English period (i.e., through Shakespeare's time). 


26-292, Language Variation 

A study of how languages differ and change in time and space. Topics 
covered will include dialects, stylistic differences, and the mechanisms 
and causes of language variation. 


26-293. Modern English and Linguistics 
An introduction to the field of linguistics (the study of languages as sys- 
tems) with particular emphasis on the English language. 


3.6 ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND CREATIVE WRITING 


26-298. Applied English 

A practical and theoretical introduction for English speakers to the char- 
acteristics of the English language from the viewpoint of TESL 
(Teaching English as a Second Language). 


26-301. Women and Texts 

An advanced exploration of how the concept of woman is constructed in 
texts from a variety of periods. Some consideration will be given to cul- 
tural contexts, feminist theory, and notions of sexuality. 


26-302. Writing About the Arts 

A multidisciplinary introduction to formal analysis of artistic expression. 
Works from diverse fields (lyric poetry, popular music, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, dance, and film) are studied from a variety of angles: 
the cultural contexts of a specific work; the nature of the aesthetic ob- 
ject and the ways it affects our emotions and understanding; interdisci- 
plinary relationships between art forms. Classwork and assignments will 
be complemented by live encounters with the arts, including gallery, 
concert, and theatre visits. (Prerequisite: 26-120 or equivalent, or con- 
sent of instructor.) 


26-304. Topics in Creative Writing 

An advanced workshop focusing on an area of the literary arts. Topics 
may include traditional genres, screen writing, journalism, or non- 
traditional, interdisciplinary forms. (Portfolio approval is required for 
admission.) (May be repeated for credit if topics are different.) (Not 
available on an Audit basis.) 


26-305. Editing Practicum 

A course in the theory and practice of editing, covering such topics as 
preparation of manuscripts for submission and publication; manuscript 
assessment; production, design, and proofreading techniques; and 
other aspects of publishing. Students will be directly involved with cur- 
rent editorial projects in the Department. (Consent of the instructor re- 
quired.) (Not available on an Audit basis.) 


26-308. Literary Genres (Fiction, Drama, Poetry) 

Topics in a genre, with changing emphasis on the nature and forms of 
fiction, drama, or poetry. (May be repeated for credit if the topics are 
different.) 


26-309. Scholarship and Bibliography 

An introduction to methods of literary research and resources of textual 
and critical scholarship, including practice in literary research tech- 
niques and the correct presentation of the results of research. May 
include the study of editing procedures and bibliographic description, 
and the examination of historical and theoretical implications of textual 
production. 


26-311. Old English Literature 

A study of Beowulf and other literature of the period, read in modern 
English, with considerable emphasis on the language and history of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. 


26-312. The Major Works of Chaucer 

An introduction to the major works of Chaucer, including The Canter- 
bury Tales, and one or more of the dream visions: The Book of the 
Duchess, The House of Fame, The Parliament of Fowls. The works will 
be read in normalized Middle English. 


26-314. Topics in Medieval Literature 
Topics in Medieval literature, with changing emphasis on particular 
themes, genres, or authors. 


26-322. Topics in Renaissance Literature 

Topics in Renaissance literature, with changing emphasis on particular 
themes, genres, or authors. (May be offered at Stratford as "Shake- 
speare in Performance.") (May be repeated for credit if the topics are 
different.) 


26-326. Shakespeare | 
A study of selected plays to 1600 (early tragedies, histories, and come- 
dies) in their cultural, political, and performance contexts. 


26-327. Shakespeare Il 
A study of selected plays from 1600 (tragicomedies, tragedies, and 
romances) in their cultural, political, and performance contexts. 


26-328. Drama of the English Renaissance 

A study of the development of English theatre and performance from 
the Tudor interlude to the closing of the theatres, with particular empha- 
sis on major non-Shakespearean playwrights, such as Kyd, Marlowe, 
Heywood, Jonson, Webster, Dekker, Middleton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Ford. 


26-338. Eighteenth-Century Fiction 

A study of the development of the novel from the late seventeenth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth, including works by Behn, Defoe, Fielding, 
Richardson, Sterne, Radcliffe, Burney, and Austen. 


26-348. Nineteenth-Century British Fiction 

A study of the development of the novel in the Romantic and Victorian 
periods, including works by such writers as Austen, Scott, the Brontés, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot, Trollope, Meredith, and Hardy. 


26-354. Literature and Postcolonialism 

A study of the literature of nations and peoples responding to various 
forms of oppression, including colonization, racism, assimilation, and 
genocide. This course introduces relevant theory and focuses on con- 
temporary English-language texts from Africa, the Caribbean, South 
Asia, North America, and elsewhere. 


26-355. Modern Irish Literature 

A study of the Irish experience, together with the Irish voice in British 
literature, including such figures as Yeats, Synge, Joyce, O'Casey, 
O'Connor, O'Faolain, Behan, and Beckett. 


3.6 ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND CREATIVE WRITING 


26-361. The Canadian Experience 

Topics in Canadian literature, with changing emphasis on particular 
themes, genres, or authors. (May be repeated for credit if the topics are 
different.) 


26-371. The American Experience 

Topic in American literature, with changing emphasis on particular 
themes, genres, or authors. (May be repeated for credit if the topics are 
different. ) 


26-387. Contemporary Literary Criticism 

A study of selected major works, movements, and countermovements 
in contemporary critical theory, such as structuralism, reception theory, 
Marxism, semiotics, cultural studies, feminism, and postcolonial- 
ism.(May be repeated for credit if the topics are different.) 


26-395. Topics in Language, Linguistics, and Writing 

Topics in language, linguistics, and writing, with changing emphasis on 
particular aspects of these fields. (Permission of the instructor re- 
quired.) (May be repeated for credit if the topics are different.) 


26-396. Psycholinguistics 

A study of theories and research on the cognitive processes concerning 
language production, comprehension, and acquisition. (Also offered as 
Psychology 46-344.) (Prerequisites: 46-115 and 46-116, or any Cate- 
gory 9 course.) 

DIRECTED READINGS 

26-401 to 26-410, 

SEMINAR COURSES 


Seminar courses are numbered in the range from 26-411 through 26- 
424, and 26-450. 


Advanced Seminar courses are numbered in the range from 26-426 
through 26-499. A minimum major average of B- (or consent of the 
instructor) is required for entry to Advanced Seminar courses. 

Particular topics and detailed descriptions for Seminar courses to be 
taught in the following Fall and Winter terms are available early in the 
preceding spring of each year. Two Seminar courses are offered per 
year (one each term). Seminar courses are numbered as follows: 
26-411. Seminar in Medieval Literature 

. Seminar in Renaissance Literature 


. Seminar in Restoration and Eighteenth-Century 
Literature 


. Seminar in Romantic Literature 
. Seminar in Twentieth-Century British Literature 
. Seminar in Canadian Literature 


26-417. Seminar in American Literature 


26-418. Seminar in Critical Theory and Practice 


26-419. Seminar in Language and Linguistics 


26-420. Special Topics Seminar 


26-424. Seminar in Literature of the Victorian Period 


26-450. Seminar in Language and Logic 


26-498. Seminar in Creative Writing 

Students are urged to read the course descriptions of available Seminar 
courses carefully and to consult a program advisor before making a 
selection. 


Particular topics and detailed descriptions for Advanced Seminar 
courses that will be taught in the following Fall and Winter terms are 
available early in the preceding spring of each year in the booklet, 
Graduate Studies in English. Students are urged to read the booklet 
carefully and to consult a program advisor before making their Ad- 
vanced Seminar course selections. 


3.7 Family and Social Relations 


(Ext. 2188) 
Co-ordinator: Dr. Gerald V. Booth 


Faculty teaching courses that fulfill the requirements for degree pro- 
grams in Family and Social Relations are listed in the "Officers of In- 
struction" for the areas of Psychology, Sociology, and other Social Sci- 
ences. 


The interdisciplinary degree programs in Family and Social Relations 
combine courses from a variety of academic perspectives whose focus 
is upon the family as a fundamental unit in society. The program is de- 
signed to provide a comprehensive understanding of the family includ- 
ing its various possible structures, the relationships within, and the na- 
ture of its interaction with other social institutions. 


A background in Family and Social Relations has relevance to careers 
in law, teaching, social work, government service, family mediation, 
family court support services, and applied research in the areas of 
sexuality, child development, family violence, separation, divorce, and 
aging. 


Students selecting a general degree in Family and Social Relations 
can, with appropriate course selection, be prepared for application to 
four-year Honours and then graduate programs in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and related disciplines. 


Minor in Family and Social Relations 


Required: 48-204, 48-206, 48-306, 48-329, 48-351; and one of 48-352, 
48-409, 48-461. 


General Family and Social Relations 
Total courses: thirty. 


Requirements: 

(a) 02-250 (or equivalent), 46-115, 46-116; 48-101, 48-102, 48- 
104, 48-210 (or equivalent); 

(b) one of 43-249, 43-250, 43-335, 48-351; 

(c) six of 46-223, 46-224, 46-240, 47-117, 47-118, 48-204, 48- 
205, 48-206, 48-306 (or 49-306), 48-329, 48-350, 48-354, 48- 
409, 48-461; 

(d) two of 41-110, 46-225, 46-322, 47-204, 47-205, 48-226 (or 
49-226), 48-251, 49-214. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Science; 
(b) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(c) four courses from any area of study excluding Social Sci- 
ences 


(d) six courses from any area of study including Social Sciences. 
Courses listed above not used to fulfill other requirements 
may be chosen. 


Honours Family and Social Relations 
Total courses: forty. 


Requirements: 

(a) 02-250 (or equivalent), 46-115, 46-116, 46-223, 46-224, 46- 
327, 48-101, 48-102, 48-104, 48-204, 48-205, 48-206, 48-210 
(or equivalent), 48-329, 48-350; 

(b) 46-313 or 48-308; 

(c) one of 43-249, 43-250, 43-335, and 48-351; 

(d) one of 46-240 or 48-306 (or 49-306); 

(e) three of 46-225, 46-325, 47-117, 47-118, 48-354, and 49-214; 

(f) two of 46-413, 48-310 (or 49-355), 48-416; 

(g) two of 43-463, 46-423, 46-424, 46-440, 46-463, 48-461, 48- 
496; 

(h) four of 41-110, 46-322, 46-323, 47-204, 47-205, 48-226 (or 
49-226), 48-251, 48-352 (or 49-352), 49-214. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Science; 
(b) two courses from Arts or Languages 
(c) four courses from any area of study excluding Social Sci- 
ences 
(d) three courses from any area of study, including any course 
listed above not used to fulfill other requirements 


Combined Honours Family and Social Relations 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Family and Social Relations: sixteen courses, 
consisting of: 
(a) 02-250 (or equivalent), 46-115, 46-116, 48-101, 48-102, 48- 
104, 48-210 (or equivalent), 48-306 (or 46-240), 48-308 (or 
46-313, or equivalent); 
(b) two of 46-223, 46-224, 46-327; 
(c) two of 48-204, 48-205, 48-206, 48-251, 49-214; 
(d) one of 48-350, 48-351, 48-352, 48-354; 
(e) one of 43-463 (or 46-463), 46-423, 46-424, 48-409, 48-461, 
48-496; 
(f} one of 48-310 (or 49-355), 48-416. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two courses from Science; 
(b) two courses from Arts or Languages 
(c) additional courses from any area of study excluding Social 
Sciences as required. 


Teaching Family and Social Relations 


Students intending to teach Family and Social Relations at the Interme- 
diate-Senior level in the school system are advised to take the following 
courses as a part of the Family and Social Relations program: 41-110, 
46-223, 46-224, 46-240, 46-327, 48-204, 48-205, 48-206, 48-226 (or 
49-226), 48-306 (or 49-306), 48-329, 48-350, 49-214. 


Students intending to apply to the Bachelor of Social Work program at 
Year 3 must include the following courses in their programs: 47-117, 
47-118, 47-204, and 47-205. 


3.8 French Language and Literature 
(Ext. 2062) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Professor Emeritus 


Starets, Moshé; Dipl. Ed., B.A., M.A. (Tel Aviv), Doct. 3e cycle 
(Sorbonne}—1966. 


Professors 


van den Hoven, Adrian T; B.A. (Assumption), M.A, (French), M.A. 
(English) (Windsor), D.és L. (Louvain)X—1966. 


Cassano, Paul; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia}—1968. (Senior 
Vice-President, External) 


deVillers, Jean-Pierre; L. és L. (Aix-en-Provence), Ph.D. (Colorado)— 
1968. 


Associate Professor 


Fraser, Veronica; B.A. (London), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto}—1988. (French 
Program Chair) 


Assistant Professors 
Collet, Tanja; Licence (Antwerp), M.A., Ph.D. (Montreal)}—2001. 


Dolbec, Nathalie; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), B.Ed. (York), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
2001. 


Ohlimann, Judith; Licence, D.E.A. (Nice), Ph.D. (Queen's}—2001. 
Adjunct Professor 

Kingstone, Basil D.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford), M.A. (Ottawa)—1963. 
Adjunct Associate Professor 


Halford, Peter W.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Doct. 3e cycle (Strasbourg)— 
1966. 


3.8.1 PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


The French language is an essential part of Canada's culture, not only 
for those who become teachers or translators, but also for those who 
enter the legal profession, the federal or provincial civil service, social 
work, business, or industry—in short, all walks of life. 


Minor, general degree, and combined four-year Honours degree pro- 
grams are available in French. A four-year Honours degree program is 
available in French Language and Literature. 


3.8 FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Options in French: Students wishing to take French as an option are 
free to select any course provided that they have demonstrated a suffi- 
cient command of the language, and/or sufficient preparation in literary 
studies. 

3.8.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Requirements for degree programs make reference to the following 
groups of courses: 


Preparatory French: 29-111, 29-112, 29-113, 29-114. 


French Language Training: 29-121, 29-122, 29-215, 29-221, 29-222, 
29-315, 29-325. 


Translation Courses: 29-328, 29-329, 29-421, 29-423, 29-425. 
Linguistics: 29-230, 29-231, 29-330, 29-331, 29-332, 29-430, 29-431. 


French Literature: 29-141, 29-252, 29-253, 29-255, 29-257, 29-350, 29- 
353, 29-354, 29-356, 29-357. 


French-Canadian Literature: 29-270, 29-284, 29-383, 29-385. 
Modern French Culture: 29-260. 

Special Topics: 29-400 to 29-496. 

Directed Readings: 29-497, 29-498, 29-499, 

Canadian Studies: 29-280. 

Minor in French 


Required: a minimum of six French courses, including 29-121, 29-122, 
29-221, and 29-222; plus two courses which may be in Language Train- 
ing, Translation, Linguistics, or Literature. 


General French 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: sixteen courses, consisting of: 

(a) six Literature courses: 29-141; plus two of 29-252, 29-253, 
29-255, 29-350; and two of 29-257, 29-353, 29-354, 29-356: 
and one of 29-270, 29-284, 29-383, 29-385; six Language 
Training courses:29-121, 29-122, 29-215 (or 29-315), 29-221, 
29-222; and one of 29-325, 29-328, 29-329: 
three Linguistics courses: 29-230 and 29-231; and one of 29- 
330, 29-331, 29-332; 
one Special Topics (400-level) course, or 29-260, or 29-357, 
or a French-Canadian course. 


(b) 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 
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Other requirements: 
(a) six more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding French; 
(b) two courses from any area of study, excluding French. 


Honours French Language and Literature 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty-three courses, consisting of: 

. (a) eight Literature courses: 29-141 and 29-357; plus two of 29- 
252, 29-253, 29-255, 29-350; and two of 29-257, 29-353, 29- 
354, 29-356; plus two of 29-270, 29-284, 29-383, 29-385; 
seven Language Training courses: 29-121, 29-122, 29-215 
(or 29-315), 29-221, 29-222: and two of 29-325, 29-328, 29- 
329; 
four Linguistics courses: 29-230 and 29-231; and two of 29- 
330, 29-331, 29-332; 
two additional courses from 29-260, French-Canadian 
courses, or Special Topics (400-level). 
two additional courses from any area in French. 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including: 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding French; 
(b) six courses from any area of study, excluding French. 
(c) one course from any area of study, including French. 


Combined Honours Programs 


Major requirements—French: seventeen courses consisting of: 

(a) six Literature courses: 29-141; plus two of 29-252, 29-253, 
29-255, 29-350; and two of 29-257, 29-353, 29-354, 29-356; 
and one of 29-270, 29-284, 29-383, 29-385; 
six Language Training courses: 29-121, 29-122, 29-215 (or 
29-315), 29-221, 29-222; and one of 29-325, 29-328, 29-329; . 
three Linguistics courses: 29-230 and 29-231; and one of 29- 
330, 29-331, 29-332; 
two additional courses from 29-260, 29-357, French- 
Canadian courses, or Special Topics (400-level). 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 

(a) two Social Science courses; 

(b) two Arts or two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Social Sciences, or Science. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty 
courses. 


3.8 FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


3.8.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses with the prefix 29- are taught in French with the exception of 
29-280. Courses are normally offered in one term per year. Not all 
courses are offered every year. Please contact the French program 
office or its web site at www.uwindsor.ca/french. 


Courses are three hours a week (3.00 credit hours) unless otherwise 
indicated. Language and linguistics courses may require laboratory 
and/or field work, 


Antirequisite: An antirequisite is a specific course or level of attainment 
which, if already successfully completed, does not permit registration 
for credit in another desired course, or which may not be taken for 
credit concurrently with another course, 


29-111. French for Beginners | 

Acquisition of basic reading and writing skills, aural comprehension, 
and oral practice. No prerequisites. Only for students with no prior 
knowledge of French. (Antirequisite: Grade 9 French or higher.) 


29-112. French for Beginners Il 

Further training in basic reading and writing skills, aural comprehension, 
and oral practice. (Antirequisite: Grade 10 French or higher.) (Prerequi- 
site: 29-111, Grade 9 French, or equivalent.) 


29-113. Preparatory French: Intermediate Level | 

Grammar, acquisition of reading and writing skills, aural comprehen- 
sion, oral practice. Laboratory work, (Antirequisite: Grade 11 French or 
higher.) (Prerequisite: 29-112, Grade 10 French, or equivalent.) 


29-114. Preparatory French: Intermediate Level Il 

Further training in grammar. Reading and writing skills. Additional aural 
comprehension and oral practice, Laboratory work, This course is 
equivalent to OAC French. (Antirequisite: OAC French or higher.) (Pre- 
requisite: 29-113, Grade 11 French, or equivalent.) 


29-121. French Language Training | 

Phonetics: theory and practice. Grammar: norms and functions of the 
French verb system, nouns, pronouns, and modifiers. Laboratory work, 
oral practice, composition. (Prerequisite: OAC French, CPO Francais, 
or equivalent.) (Antirequisite: any 200-level French language training 
courses.) 


29-122. French Language Training Il 

Further study of the norms and functions of the French verb system, 
nouns, pronouns, and modifiers. Development of reading comprehen- 
sion. Laboratory work, oral practice, composition. (Prerequisite: OAC 
French, or CPO Francais, or equivalent.) (Antirequisite: any 2004evel 
French language training courses.) 


29-141. Introduction to Literary Studies 
An introduction to the analysis of literary genres: poetry, drama, and 
prose fiction. (Prerequisite: OAC French, or CPO francais or equivalent) 


29-215. Oral Proficiency in French | 
A course designed to improve the student's oral proficiency by means 
of presentations in class, discussions, acquisition of pertinent vocabu- 
lary, analysis of oral grammar and errors, laboratory work, and readings 
mainly from the francophone press. The course will endeavour to create 
situations for interaction with francophones through teleconferencing. 
(May not be taken for credit by native speakers of French.) (Prerequi- 
sites: 29-121 and 29-122 or permission of instructor.) 


29-221. French Language Training III 

Effective oral and written communication; practice in the logical devel- 
opment of ideas; vocabulary expansion. (Prerequisites: 29-121 and 29- 
122.) 


29-222. French Language Training IV 

Effective oral and written communication. Demonstration and discus- 
sion of the spoken and written codes, oral exercises, written practice. 
(Prerequisites: 29-121 and 29-122.) 


29-230, Introduction to Linguistics | 

A survey of fundamental linguistic concepts and ideas of language. 
Language analysis at the first three levels of description: phonetics, 
phonology and morphology. (Prerequisite: 29-121, 29-122, or permis- 
sion of instructor) 


29-231. Introduction to Linguistics Il 
Language analysis at the remaining levels of description: syntax, se- 
mantics, discourse analysis and pragmatics. A brief introduction to so- 
ciolinguistics, psycholinguistics and neurolinguistics. (Prerequisite: 29- 
121, 29-122, or permission of instructor). 


29-252. French Classicism 
An introduction to the literature of seventeenth-century France and its 
principal doctrines. (Prerequisite: 29-141.) 


29-253, The French Enlightenment 
An introduction to the literature and thought of eighteenth-century 
France. (Prerequisite: 29-141.) 


29-255. French Romanticism 

A study of the romantic aesthetic through the poetry, prose, and drama 
of major romantic writers of the nineteenth century. (Prerequisite: 29- 
141.) 


29-257. Realism and Naturalism 
A study of post-romantic prose writing in the nineteenth century. (Pre- 
requisite: 29-141.) 


29-260. Modern French Culture 

A general study of the patterned behaviour which constitutes the mod- 
em French cultural system, focusing on its intellectual, sociological, 
political, and religious aspects. Students will be required to read texts 
and will also avail themselves of the latest audiovisual technology. (Pre- 
requisite: 29-141.) 


3.8 FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


29-270. Introduction to the Cultural Heritage of French Canada 

An introduction to the Francophone cultural experience in Canada: 
through its history, its narrative traditions (prose fiction, drama, poetry) 
and its works of art. Festivities, home furnishings, lyric and culinary 
traditions will also be examined. (Prerequisite: OAC, CPO or equiva- 
lent). 


29-280. French-Canadian Literature in Translation 

An introductory study of the development of the French-Canadian liter- 
ary tradition in Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, and Manitoba, with 
particular emphasis on major literary trends since Confederation. All 
texts will be read in English. (Not available for credit in any French de- 


gree program.) 


29-284. The Novel in Quebec and in Other Francophone Regions 
of Canada 

From the early novel of the land to the post-modern novel in Franco- 

phone Canada. (Prerequisite: 29-141.) 


29-315. Oral Proficiency in French Il 

A course designed to strengthen the student's competence in oral 
French through intensive training at an advanced level, in both oral 
expression and aural comprehension. (Prerequisite: permission of 
instructor) 


29-325. Error Analysis 

A course designed to strengthen the student's competence in French 
through an analysis of the three most common sources of errors: the 
differences between spoken and written French, the first language and 
the interlanguage of the student, or unfinished French grammar. (Pre- 
requisites: 29-221 and 29-222). 


29-328. Aspects of Translation: French-English, English-French | 
A comparative analysis of French and English structures with special 
emphasis on translation processes. Accompanied by regular exercises 
in translation. (Prerequisites: 29-221 and 29-222.) ? 


29-329. Aspects of Translation: French-English, English-French Il 
A comparative analysis of French and English structures with special 
emphasis on questions of meaning related to the sentence and its con- 
text. Accompanied by regular exercises in translation. (Prerequisites: 
29-221 and 29-222.) 


29-330. Applied Linguistics 

An introduction to modern linguistic theories about language acquisi- 
tion, followed by a comparative study of first and second language ac- 
quisition and a survey of second language teaching techniques high- 
lighting the linguistic concepts underlying these techniques. (Prerequi- 
site: 29-230 and 29-231.) 


29-331. Introduction to Romance Languages 

A study of the main Romance languages from the point of view of their 
structure and development out of Vulgar Latin. Some knowledge of 
Latin or a second Romance language is desirable. (Prerequisite: 29- 
231 or consent of instructor.) 
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29-332. The History of the French Language 

This course will examine successive stages in the development and 
formation of the French language from late antiquity to the Renais- 
sance. (Prerequisite: 29-230 and 29-231, or permission of instructor.) 


29-350. French Literature of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance : 

This course will examine the major authors and genres of the Middle 

Ages and the Renaissance, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 

including: the chanson de geste, the love songs of the troubadours, the 

Arthurian Romance, the sonnets of Ronsard, and the works of Rab- 

elais. (Prerequisite: 29-141.) 


29-353. Poetry from Baudelaire to Surrealism 
A study of post-romantic, modernist poetry from the mid-nineteenth 
century to the mid-twentieth century. (Prerequisite: 29-141.) 


29-354. The Modern Novel and Theatre form Proust to Sartre 
A study of the novel and theatre from 1900 to 1950. (Prerequisite: 29- 
141.) 


29-356. Contemporary French Literature and Thought 
From the “Nouveau Roman” to recent writing in Francophone countries. 
The post-modern aesthetic. (Prerequisites: 29-141.) 


29-357. Contemporary Critical Theory 

An introduction to major critical movements: narratology, semiotics, 
feminist criticism, reader-response criticism, psychoanalytic criticism, 
sociocriticism, and genetic criticism. (Prerequisite: 29-141.) 


29-383. Drama in Quebec and in Other Francophone Regions of 
Canada 

A study of the main dramatic works from Gratien Gelinas to Michel 

Tremblay. (Prerequisite: 29-141.) 


29-385. Poetry in Quebec and in Other Francophone Regions of 
Canada 

Representative works of poetry from Saint-Denys Garneau to Gilles 

Vigneault. (Prerequisite:29-141.) 


29-421. Advanced Translation: French-English, English-French 
Translation from selected texts from newspapers and periodicals. (Pre- 
requisites: 29-328 and 29-329, or consent of the instructor.) 


29-423. Advanced Translation: French-English, English-French 
Translation of business and commercial material. (Prerequisites: 29- 
328 and 29-329, or consent of the instructor.) 


29-425. Advanced Translation: French-English, English-French 
Translation of legal and administrative material. (Prerequisites: 29-328 
and 29-329, or consent of the instructor.) 


29-430. Theories of Syntax 
Detailed examination of modern approaches to sentence structure, with 
particular emphasis on generative grammar. (Prerequisite: 29-231.) 


29-431. Theories of Semantics 

Detailed examination of modern theories of meaning, with particular 
emphasis on semantic feature analysis and the relationship between 
semantics and syntax. (Prerequisite: 29-231.) 


DIRECTED READINGS 
29-497 to 29-499. 
STUDIES OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


Students can immerse themselves in the French language and culture 
by spending their third year at the Université de Nice, France, in a pro- 
gram operated jointly with The University of Western Ontario, The Uni- 
versity of Guelph, and Wilfrid Laurier University. 


It is also possible to study French Canadian language and culture at 
Quebec universities with the Summer Language Bursary Programme, 
or to study in Quebec for a year and be paid as a part-time, second- 


language monitor. 


Students can also pursue studies in French at the Université du Qué- 
bec a Montréal at the undergraduate level. 


3.9 Geography 


No new majors will be admitted to General or Honours programs in 
Geography. Students currently enrolled in Geography B.A. programs 
should consult program advisors or the Dean's office. 


3.9.1 MINOR IN GEOGRAPHY 


A minor in Geography consists of: 
(a) one of 42-130, 42-131, or 42-150; 
(b) one of 67-100 or 67-102; 
(c) four other 42- and/or 67- Geography courses, three of which 
must be at the 200 level or above. 


3.9.2 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


For course descriptions in Physical Geography (67-), see Earth Sci- 
ences, 4.6.6. 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. 


42-130. Introduction to Economic Geography 

A systematic examination of dynamic factors in the various sectors of 
the economy and the geographic patterns which they tend to produce. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


42-131. Introduction to Cultural Geography 

An examination of social and cultural systems as they affect the rela- 
tionship of humankind to the environment, with a special focus on world 
population dynamics and patterns of food supplies and nutrition, spatial 
patterns of religions, languages, and ethnicity at national and interna- 
tional levels. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


42-150. Introduction to Social Planning and Geography 

A survey of the development of spatial aspects of urban life, principles 
of urban land use, and interaction patterns of urban activities. (Also 
Offered as Sociology 48-180 and Planning 50-150.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


42-200. Introductory Resource Management 

Basic concepts pertaining to natural resources, the impact of their use 
on the ecosystem, and the problems in their management. Emphasis 
will be placed on the growing demand for resources, the functional in- 
teraction between human society and its physical environment, and the 
spatial patterns of resource use and ecological impact. (3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


42-231. Intermediate Statistics 

After a review of univariate and bivariate statistical methods, an intro- 
duction to multivariate statistics for geographers and planners. Com- 
puter analyses of selected geographical data sets. (Also offered as 
Sociology 48-308 and Planning 50-231.) (Prerequisite; 02-250 or 
equivalent.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 
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42-249. Agricultural Geography 

Study of the physical, cultural, economic, and political factors influenc- 
ing the spatial patterns and regional problems of world agriculture. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


42-250. Industrial Geography 

Survey of the theory and practice of industrial location, Special attention 
will be paid to Canada's industrial development. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


42-312. Political Geography of Russia and the Former Soviet 
Republics 

An overview of the physical, cultural, historical, and political forces 

shaping the region and aspects of internal and international politics in 

the region. (Also offered as Political Science 45-237.) (3 lecture hours a 

week.) 


42-313. Economic Geography of Russia and the Former Soviet 
Republics 

An overview of the geographical characteristics and government poli- 

cies that shaped the centrally-planned economy of the former U.S.S.R. 

and problems of restructuring in the post-Soviet period. (3 lecture hours 

a week.) 


42-315, Geography of Western Europe 
An overview of the physical, historical, economic, and political forces 
that shape Western Europe. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


42-325. Geographical Aspects of Modern Canada 

A regionally-based analysis of Canadian resources and lifestyles in the 
larger context of North America. Emphasis on native peoples’ resource 
use strategies; Canada as an immigrant mosaic; and transitions from 
an agricultural, to an industrial, to a service-based economy; and the 
geographical implications. 


42-337. Social Planning and Geography 

An introduction to the history of social geographical ideas, and the 
modem and post-modem concepts in social geography, with special 
application to western cities. (Also offered as Sociology 48-380 and 
Planning 50-337.) (Prerequisite: one of 42-130, 42-131, 42-150, or 48- 
180.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


42-361. Introduction to African Development 

A multidisciplinary course introducing students to developmental issues 
currently confronting African countries and peoples, focusing on the 
sub-Saharan region. Using a sectoral approach, including health, edu- 
cation, agriculture, and the environment, the course reviews multiple 
and conflicting approaches to development and addresses both the 
potentials and the barriers associated with them. (Also offered as Soci- 
ology 48-325 and Anthropology 49-325.) 


42-392. Urban Systems 

Urbanism as a progenitor of economic change is examined from vari- 
ous theoretical perspectives and selected case studies. (3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


42-450. Advanced Topics in Geography 

Directed readings and research on a topic selected in consultation with 
instructor. (2 lecture hours a week.) (Credit may be obtained for only 
one of 42-450 or 50-450.) 


42-490. Research Strategies in Geography 

A seminar course on concepts-and methodologies in research leading 
to formulation of a research project. (Prerequisite: four-year Honours, 
make-up, or special student status with at least twelve courses in Geog- 
raphy, or consent of instructor.) (Cross-listed as Planning 50-490.) 


42-491. Geography Research Projects 

Guided research based on primary and secondary sources on a re- 
search project. (Prerequisite: 42-490.) (Compulsory for four-year Hon- 
ours, make-up, or special students.) (Cross-listed as Planning 50-491.) 


3.10 History 

(Ext. 2318) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Professors Emeriti 

Pryke, Kenneth G.; B.A. (Carleton), M.A. Ph.D. (Duke}—1963. 


Sautter, Udo; B.Phil, St. E. 1st and 2nd, Ph.D. (U. of Tuebingen)— 
1969. 


Professors 


McCrone, Kathleen E.; B.A. (Saskatchewan), M.A., Ph.D. (New York 
U.)—1968. 


Klinck, David M.; B.A.; M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Wisconsin)}— 
1968. 


Tucker, E. Bruce; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Brown)}—1988. 
Associate Professors 


Kulisek, Larry L.; B.S. (Northwest Missouri State), M.A. (Omaha), Ph.D. 
(Wayne State)—1968. 


Simmons, Christina; A.B. (Radcliffe), M.A., Ph.D. (Brown)—1990. 
Howsam, Leslie; B.A. (Waterloo), M.A., Ph.D. (York)—1993. 


Burr, Christina A.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Memorial)— 
1997. 


Assistant Professors 


Palmer, Steven; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia)— 
2001. 


Hewlett, Mary; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)-2002. 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Professor Emeritus 

Crowley, Edward J.; B.A. (St. Joseph's, New Brunswick), S.T.L. 
(Catholic U. of America), S.S.L. (Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome)— 
1957. 

Professor 


Milne, Pamela J.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (McGill)—1984. 


Associate Professor 


Muldoon, Maureen H.; B.A. (Queen's), M.A., Ph.D. (U. of St. Michael's 
College, Toronto)—1986. 


3.10.1 PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


The major areas of concentration include Canadian, American, British, 


Medieval, European, and Women's History. Courses are also offered 
which are designed to provide insight into current national or interna- 
tional issues on a regular basis. Additional offerings which have rele- 
vance to contemporary Canadian society include an Historical Analysis 
of the Changing Nature of Crime and Criminal Justice; and Historical 
Urbanization in Canada. 


1) History majors taking the minimum number of required History 
courses (twelve in a general program, or twenty in a four-year Honours 
program), may obtain credit for only two 100-level History courses. 
Majors taking additional History courses may count only one further 
100-level History course towards their degree requirements. 


2) Students taking History as an option may take more than two 100- 
level courses for credit and may select courses through the 300 level. 
Permission for 400-level courses is necessary unless these are re- 
quired in an existing program. 


3.10.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Minor, general degree, four-year Honours degree, and combined four- 
year Honours degree programs are available in History. 


Requirements for degree programs in History make reference to the 
following groups of courses: 


North American courses: 43-243, 43-244, 43-249, 43-250, 43-251, 43- 
261, 43-262, 43-301, 43-341, 43-345, 43-347, 43-348, 43-349, 43-350, 
43-361, 43-363, 43-367, 43-369, 43-441, 43-443, 43-444, 43-448 43- 
458, 43-462, and 43-463. 


European History courses: 43-207, 43-209, 43-214, 43-215, 43-216, 
43-218, 43-231, 43-232, 43-281, 43-283, 43-284, 43-285, 43-286, 43- 
316, 43-317, 43-325, 43-326, 43-335, 43-336, 43-338, 43-408, 43-410, 
and 43-437. 


Other courses: 43-271, 43-272, 43-287, 43-297, 43-368, 43-386, 43- 
397, 43-497. 


Minor in History 


Required: six History courses, only one of which may be at the 100 
level, and two of which must be in European history. 
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General History 
Total courses; thirty. 


Major requirements; twelve courses, consisting of: 
(a) two 100-level courses; 
(b) 43-200; 
(c) five additional courses at the 200 level or above; 
(d) four more courses at the 300 level or above. 


Overall, three courses must be from each of the North American and 
European listings above. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses 
including 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four courses from any area of study, including History, but of 
which only one may be an additional 100-level History course; 
(b) six courses from any area of study, excluding History. 


Honours History 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, consisting of: 
(a) two 100-level courses; 
(b) 43-200 and one of 43-401 or 43-402; 
(c) five additional courses at the 200 level or above; 
(d) six more courses at the 300 level or above; 
(e) five more courses at the 400 level. 


Overall, four European courses and four North American courses are 
required. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) two courses from English; two courses from Political Science; 
and two courses from Languages, or two courses from Sci- 
ence; 

(b) four courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or Sci- 
ence, including History; 

(c) six more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding History; 

(d) four courses from any area of study, excluding History. (Rec- 
ommended: two or more courses in French or a basic course 
in statistics and data processing, or computer programs.) 


Combined Honours Programs 
Total courses: forty. 
Major requirements—History: sixteen History courses, including: 


(a) two 100-level courses; 
(b) 43-200 and one of 43-401 or 43-402; 


(c) four additional courses at the 200 level or above; 
(d) four more courses at the 300 level or above; 
(e) four more courses at the 400 level. 


Overall, four European courses and four North American courses are 
required. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses 
including: 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 


3.10.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. All courses 
are three hours a week (3.00 credit hours). 


Some courses are labelled | and II. These numbers are meant to distin- 
guish the subject matter. Except where specifically indicated this does 
not imply the order in which the courses must be taken. 


43-115. Europe and the Modern World-The Formative Period, 
1500-1815 

This course begins with the parallel transformations of the cul- 
tural/intellectual milieu of sixteenth-century Europe (the Renaissance) 
and its religious ideologies (the Reformation and the counter- 
Reformation). Also considered are the decline of Spain and the rise of 
other nation states, the constitutional problems of France and England 
in the seventeenth century, and the intellectual upheavals associated 
with the scientific revolution and the Enlightenment. All these forces are 
considered in terms of their impact on the French revolution. The 
course is designed to foster students’ skills in critical thinking and both 
oral and written expression. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tuto- 
rial hour a week.) 


43-116. Europe and the Modern World-The Contemporary Age, 
1815 to the Present 

This course begins with the parallel transformations of the politi- 
cal/cultural milieu of eighteenth-century Europe (the French revolution) 
and its social/economic context (industrialization). Also considered are 
the political ideologies associated with those events (liberalism, conser- 
vatism, romanticism, socialism, feminism), the nineteenth-century poli- 
tics of revolution, repression, and imperialism, followed by the two world 
wars of the twentieth century, the politics of communism and facism, 
and the impact of those events on alignments after 1945. The course is 
designed to foster students’ skills in critical thinking and both oral and 
written expression. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a 
week.) 
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43-123. International Relations 1914-1945: Empires to A-bombs 
Causes of the First World War, inter-war diplomacy, the rise of anti- 
colonialism, the breakdown in collective security and the growth of new 
international organizations.(3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial 
hour a week.) 

43-124. International Relations since 1945: Decolonization to 
Globalization 

The Cold War, decolonization, the growth of new international cultures 
and organizations, and the collapse of Communism, with an emphasis 
on contrasting Third and First World perspectives on these issues. (3 
lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


43-200. Historical Method 

An introduction to the study of history. Bibliographical tools. Essay writ- 
ing. Consideration of modern research methods and trends in the disci- 
pline (narration and conceptualization; quantification; traditional and 
current fields of interest), (Restricted to History majors only, or with 
consent of the instructor.) (Prerequisites: two History courses at the 100 
level.) 


43-207. Early Modern England, 1485-1714 

An examination of the political, religious, economic, and social devel- 
opments involved in England's evolution from a medieval to a modern 
state, with attention to the struggle for sovereignty between Crown and 
Parliament. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


43-209. Modern England, 1714-Present 

A political and social history of England emphasizing the causes and 
impact of the agricultural and industrial revolutions, the development of 
modern political institutions, Victorianism, the rise of labour, the eman- 
cipation of women, and the evolution of the welfare state. (3 lecture 
hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


43-214. Early Middle Ages, c. 500-1100 

The transition from ancient to medieval society: development of institu- 
tions (feudalism, monasticism, etc.); church and state up to the Gregor- 
ian Reforms. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


43-215. High and Late Middle Ages, 1100-1500 

The flowering of medieval society: its religion, culture and institutions, 
and its eventual decline. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial 
hour a week.) 


43-216. Witchcraft and Wicca: Their Historical Relationship 

An examination of the phenomenon of witchcraft from an historical- 
social perspective, especially as reflective of attitudes towards women. 
A study of the roots and continuing expressions of Wicca in the ancient 
goddess cult of Europe, especially the Celtic and Germanic traditions, 
and including folk traditions. 


43-218. War in the 20% Century 

This course will focus on the global conflicts involving the military forces 
of Europe, North and South America, and Asia. Topics to be covered 
may include: the decline of Eurocentrism, genocide, total war, and the 
inclusion of civilian targets. 


43-231. Development of Modern France, 1789-1870 

The French Revolution; Napoleon; the post-Napoleonic restoration; the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848; the Second Empire; the Franco-Prussian 
War and the Paris Commune. 


43-232. Development of Modern France, 1871-1958 

The triumph of the Third Republic over the authoritarian right; the catas- 
trophe of World War |; the disintegration of the Third Republic during 
the inter-war years; the triumph of Fascism; the fourth French Republic. 


43-243. Canada from Early European Contacts to the Origins of 
Confederation, 1600-1867 

A study of Canada as a French colony and under early British rule: 
explorers and fur traders; government, land systems and the Church in 
New France; the conquest; changing British policy 1763-1791; Upper 
and Lower Canada; the rebellions of 1837 and the achievement of te- 
sponsible government, and the origins of Confederation. (3 lecture 
hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


43-244, Canada since Confederation, 1867-1968 

A study of Canada as an emerging nation; the development of political 
parties; the background of Confederation and the nature of Canadian 
federalism: Macdonald and Laurier as nation builders; twentieth century 
political, economic and cultural developments; Canadian autonomy; 
foreign policy. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a 
week.) 


43-249. Women in Canada and the United States, 1600-1870 

This course will focus equally on the lives of women in Canada and the 
United States from the period of native-European contact to the mid- 
nineteenth century. Work, family and sexuality, cultural ideals, and po- 
litical status and activism among native women and women of African 
and European origins will be examined and compared. (3 lecture hours 
or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


43-250. Women in Canada and the United States, 1870—Present 
This course will focus equally on the lives of women in Canada and the 
United States from the mid-nineteenth century to the present. Native, 
black, immigrant, and native-born white women's roles in paid and un- 
paid labour, reform, suffrage, and family and cultural life will be exam- 
ined, and Canadian and American women's experiences compared. (3 
lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


43-251. History of Women's Movements in North America 

An exploration of the collective action of women in the past and present 
in North America. Areas of study may include women's involvement 
with the temperance, civil rights, suffrage, trade union, environmental, 
reproductive rights, and women's liberation movements. (Also offered 
as Women's Studies 53-200.) (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 4 
tutorial hour a week.) 


43-261. History of the United States | 
From the beginning of the colonial period to the Civil War. (3 lecture 
hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 
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43-262. History of the United States II 
From the Civil War to the present. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 
tutorial hour a week.) 


43-271. Colonial Latin America 

Iberian colonial regimes in the Americas, from the conquest of Amerin- 
dian civilizations to the evolution of mature, hybrid politics in Spanish 
America and Brazil, with special attention to ethnicity and gender. 


43-272. Modern Latin America 

Nation-states in Spanish America, Brazil and the Caribbean, from the 
revolutions of independence to the new Pan-Americanism. The course 
covers patterns of development shared throughout the continent and 
examines key events and personalities in individual countries to illus- 
trate them. 


43-281. History of Ancient Greece 
The formation of the polis and its culture to the end of the Hellenic pe- 
riod. (Also offered as Classical Studies 12-261.) 


43-283. Roman History of the Republican Period | 

A study of Roman civilization from its early foundations to the destruc- 
tion of Carthage in 146 B.C. The social and political problems of the 
Romans will be examined in comparison with those of modern times, 
(Also offered as Classical Studies 12-281,) (Prerequisite: 11-162, or an 
introductory History course, or consent of an advisor in History.) 


43-284. Roman History of the Republican Period Il 

A study of Roman history and institutions from the destruction of Car- 
thage to the death of Caesar and the collapse of the Republic. (Also 
offered as Classical Studies 12-282.) (Prerequisite: 11-162, or an intro- 
ductory History course, or consent of an advisor in History.) 


43-285. Roman History of the Imperial Period | 

An exploration of the personalities of the first twelve emperors and the 
social, political, and economic situation of the Roman Empire during 
their reigns. (Also offered as Classical Studies 12-285.) (Prerequisite: 
11-162, or an introductory History course, or consent an advisor in His- 


tory.) 


43-286. Roman History of the Imperial Period Il 

An exploration of the social, political, economic, and religious aspects of 
the Roman Empire from the reign of Trojan to that of Constantine the 
Great. (Also offered as Classical Studies 12-286.) (Prerequisite: 11- 
162, or an introductory History course, or consent of an advisor in His- 
tory.) 


43-287. History of Crime 

This course will examine the changing nature of crime and criminal 
justice. Throughout, the course stress will be placed on the ways in 
which crime and criminal justice were shaped by the societies in which 
they occurred and on the ways in which they changed as these socie- 
ties changed. 


43-297. Selected Topics in History 

Topics of current interest selected by the area which may vary from 
year to year. (May be repeated for credit with permission of a program 
advisor in History.) 
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43-301, Culture, Literacy, and the Printed Word in Modern Europe 
and North America 

Starting with the oral and manuscript culture of westem Europe into 
which Gutenberg's press emerged in the mid-fifteenth century, and 
finishing with the publication of novels for the mass popular market of 
the late twentieth century, this course is an introduction to the social 
and literary, as well as the technological dimensions of the book in his- 
tory. 


43-316. The Italian Renaissance 

The revival of Antiquity and its subsequent influence on the intellectual, 
political, and cultural shape of European society. (Prerequisite; 43-115 
or consent of instructor.) 


43-317. Christian Humanism, Reformation, and Counter 
Reformation 

The impact of new ideas (Christian humanism), and innovations (print- 

ing press) on European society, (Prerequisite: 43-115 or consent of 

instructor.) 


43-325. European Cultural and Intellectual History, 1750-1860 
The Enlightenment, Romanticism, the birth of the ideologies, Darwin- 
ism. 


43-326. Community and Power in Modern European Thought 

An exploration of the subject of community and power in European 
thought between 1850 and the late twentieth century. Special attention 
will be paid to Marxism/Leninism, elitist theory, facism, and structural- 
ism/poststructuralism. (Also offered as Political Science 45-351.) 


43-335. The Western Family in Historical Perspective 
The history of the family focusing on Western Europe. (Prerequisite: 43- 
214, or 43-215, or consent of instructor.) 


43-336. Becoming Visible: Women in European History 

An examination of attitudes to women, and women's status, roles, and 
significance in European history, with emphasis on the period from the 
eighteenth through the mid-twentieth centuries. From time to time, the 
course might focus on a specific country. 


43-338. Emergence of Modern Europe: Europe from the 19th Cen- 
tury to the Present Day 

Selected aspects dealing with European development in the political, 

economic, social, diplomatic, and military fields. 


43-341. Confederation 

An analysis of the social, political, and economic bases of the confed- 
eration movement, of the achievement of confederation, and of the 
constitutional problems arising from the British North America Act. 


43-345. The History of Canadian Immigration 

Who Belongs? Core questions of nationality; charter groups, minorities 
and narratives of exclusion; nativism, racism and the social construction 
of ethnicity; assessments of the Nation’s development needs (capital, 
labour and government); internment, deportation and repatriation; open- 
ing the door to diversity and multiculturalism. 
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43-347. Cities in North America: Historical Urbanization in 
Canada 

Thematic studies: economic development of Canadian cities; rivalry 
between aspiring cities for trade and transportation; city boosters, pro- 
moters, boards of trade, rise of transportation and industrialization in 
urban development. The new urban (social) history: the city below the 
hill; strangers at our gates; saving the Canadian city; and the city beau- 
tiful. The metropolitan thesis: for and against. 


43-348. French Canada since Confederation 

A study of some of the issues in French-English relations, the French- 
speaking minorities outside Quebec, and Quebec's place within Con- 
federation. 


43-349. Canadian Labour History 

A study of the development of the Canadian labour movement and an 
analysis of the Canadian working-class experience during the nineteeth 
and twentieth centuries. (Labour Studies majors must have Semester 5 
or above standing or consent of instructor.) 


43-350. History of Ontario 

Profile of a province; Oliver Mowat's Ontario; social and cultural issues; 
the politics of development; metropolitan dominance and regional re- 
sponses. 


43-361. Slavery In North America, 1600-1877 

Development of racial slavery, including both Amerindians and Africans; 
emergence of the concept of “race”; male and female experience under 
slavery; resistance to slavery; abolition. 


43-363. American History, 1945 to the Present. 

Selected themes in the political and social history of the United States 
from the end of World War Il to the present. (Prerequisite: 43-262 or 
consent of instructor.) 


43-367. North American First Nations History 

This course examines selected topics in the history of early North 
American First Nations. Among the topics to be covered are the origins 
of human civilization in the Americas, the dispersal of peoples, the agri- 
cultural revolution, and encounters with Europeans. 


43-368. North American Popular Culture 

This course investigates the character of North American popular cul- 
ture from the late 19" century to the present; topics include sexuality, 
sports, youth culture, “the sixties,” consumption, the impact of television 
and Hollywood, consumerism, and music from blues to rap; integration 
of class, gender, race, ethnicity, sexuality, and issues concerning 
“memory” will be discussed. Primary sources include literature, film, 
mass circulation magazines and music. 


43-369. African Americans/Canadians After Emancipation, 1877 
to the Present 

Sharecropping by freed people; lynching and struggles to keep political 

fights; western and urban migration; 20% century civil rights, black 

power, and black feminist movements. Emphasis will be on work, fam- 

ily, relations with whites, and social protest. Women's and men's ex- 

periences will be treated equally. 


43-386, History of Science 

An introduction to the development of scientific ideas and methods, 
from the seventeenth-century “scientific revolution” to the present, stud- 
ied through the works of major figures, including Galileo, Newton, Dar- 
win, and Einstein, and in relation to the cultures and societies in which 
they lived. 


43-397. Selected Topics in History 
Topics of current interest which may vary from year to year. (May be 
repeated for credit with consent of an advisor in History.) 


History courses at the 400 level are restricted to History majors and to 
third- and fourth-year majors in other programs with a History compo- 
nent. Others may register only with the consent of the instructor, 


43-401. European Historiography 

Aspects of the writing and philosophy of history from ancient Greece to 
the twentieth century. (Restricted to fourth-year History majors; others 
may register with consent of the instructor.) 


43-402. North American Historiography 

Study of the historical writers of Canada and the United States from the 
period of European settlement to the present day. (Restricted to fourth- 
year History majors; others may register with consent of the instructor.) 


43-408. Culture and Society in Victorian Britain 

Thematic approach to Victorian society and culture. The emphasis of 
the course may vary from year to year; possible themes for discussion 
and research include labour and leisure, science and religion, history 
and memory, gender and sexuality, class and national identity; literacy, 
literature, and education. 


43-410. High Middle Ages 

Thematic approach to medieval society including such topics as popular 
religion, the peasantry, the Crusades, urbanization, etc. (Prerequisite: 
one of 43-207, 43-209, 43-214, 43-215, 43-316, or 43-335, or consent 
of instructor.) 


43-437. European Diplomacy from the Congress of Vienna to the 
U.N. 


Diplomacy in theory and practice from the Congress of Vienna to the 
U.N. 


43-441. Canadian Social History 

Focuses on the experience of Canadians in their daily lives, especially 
in the period from 1840 up to the Second World War. Subjects will be 
selected from the major fields of social history, such as labour, women's 
history, and ethnicity. Attention will be paid as well to methodologies 
developed in such cognate fields as demography, geography, and eco- 
nomics. (Prerequisites: two courses in Canadian history or consent of 
instructor.) 


43-443. Canada: Great Expectations to Broken Dreams, 1896- 
1935 

Laurier and Borden administrations; Liberal convention of 1919 and the 

rise of Mackenzie King; the depression years and the growth of third 

party movements; the evolution of Canadian autonomy. 


43-444. Canada: The New National Policy to the Rise of 
Trudeaumania, 1935-1968 

Canadian foreign policy in the 1930s; the rise of the welfare state; King, 

St, Laurent, Pearson, and Diefenbaker; the “revolution” in Canadian 

foreign policy following the Second World War; Canada's place in North 

America; the Quiet Revolution in Quebec. 


43-448. Local History 
The history of Windsor and its metropolitan area from the mid- 
nineteenth century to the present. 


43-458. Early American History, 1600-1800 

This course examines selected themes in the political and social history 
of early America. Among the topics to be studied are European and 
Native American contacts, the political and social development of the 
American colonies, slavery, war and society, the changing status of 
women, and the American Revolution and its aftermath, (Prerequisite: 
43-261 or consent of instructor.) 


43-462. United States-Latin American Relations in the 20th 
Century 

The rise and shaping of U.S. power in the hemisphere, with emphasis 

on Latin American responses, and on cultural and other non- 

governmental exchanges. 


43-463. Women, Gender, and Sexuality in North America 

The cultural ideology, social regulation, and experience of reproduction 
and sexual relations, with an emphasis on women. Topics include 
childbirth, slavery and sex, abortion and birth control, and the role of 
psychology and popular culture in the development of modern hetero- 
sexual and homosexual identities. (Also offered as Psychology 46-463.) 
(Prerequisite: one of 43-249, 43-250, 46-240.) 


43-497. Selected Topics in History 
Topics of current interest which may vary from year to year. (May be 
repeated for credit with permission of a program advisor.) 


3.11 International Relations and 


Development Studies 
(Ext. 2348) 


Faculty teaching courses that fulfill the requirements for degree pro- 
grams in International Relations are listed in the "Officers of Instruction" 
for the areas of Political Science, Economics, History, Geography, So- 
ciology, and Anthropology. 


The program in International Relations and Development Studies links 
courses in several areas of study in order to provide a broad under- 
standing of the dynamics of global society and a useful preparation for 
a wide variety of careers relating to the international field. 


The program draws primarily upon the resources of Political Science, 
Economics, History, Geography, Sociology, and Anthropology. Beyond 
a common core of twenty courses, students may choose to emphasize 
either an International Relations or an International Development 
stream. 


Experience has shown that this long-established and comprehensive 
program provides an excellent background for careers in diplomatic 
services, international institutions, internationally-oriented —_non- 
governmental organizations, journalism, banking, international busi- 
ness, teaching, and law. The Honours B.A. in International Relations 
and Development Studies is a challenging program. Students who per- 
severe have found the rewards, especially in terms of future career 
prospects, to be worth the effort. 


Honours International Relations and Development Studies 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, consisting of: 

(a) 02-250 or an equivalent introductory statistics course; 

(b) 45-100, 45-160, 45-264, 45-275, 45-461, 45-462; and one of 
45-360 or 45-464; 

(c) 41-110, 41-111, 41-221, 41-231; 

(d) 43-123, 43-124, 43-243, 43-244; 

(e) one of 42-312, 42-313, or 42-315; 

(f) 48-226 (or 49-226)", 48-333 (or 49-333)", 48-411 (or 49- 
411). 


* May be taken without prerequisites. 
Other requirements: 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STREAM 
(a) four of 45-252, 45-261, 45-267, 45-268, 45-360", 45-361, 45- 
363, 45-365, 45-366, 45-464"*; 
(b) two of 41-373 and 41-374 (strongly recommended), 41-230, 
41-263, 41-283, 41-321, 41-322, 41-341, 41-342, 41-350, 41- 
353, 41-440; 


(c) one of 43-218, 43-326, 43-437, 43-443, 43-444, 43-462: 

(d) one of 42-312**, 42-313**, or 42-315**: 

(e) one of 48-227, 48-232 (or 49-232), 48-327 (or 54-327), 48- 
330 (or 49-330), 48-340 (or 49-340); 

(f) eleven options. It is strongly recommended that the equiva- 

lent of a language minor be taken, equaling six courses ~ see 

below. Students with minimal computer skills should take 60- 

104 early in their programs and students may wish to take 34- 

160 (Reasoning Skills) as an option. As well, students are en- 

couraged to consider a third-year study abroad program as 

an opportunity to develop fluency and for exposure to differ- 

ent cultures, 


** If not already taken as a major requirement. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STREAM 
(a) three of 45-233, 45-237, 45-241, 45-260, 45-346, 45-371, 45- 
431; 

(b) two of 41-341 and 41-342 (strongly recommended), 41-230, 
41-263, 41-283, 41-321, 41-322, 41-353, 41-373, 41-374, 41- 
440; 
one of 42-249, 42-337, 42-361, 42-392 (may be taken without 
prerequisites); 
three of 48-227, 48-232 (or 49-232), 48-327 (or 54-327), 48- 
330 (or 49-330), 48-340 (or 49-340), 48-352 (or 49-352); 
eleven options. It is strongly recommended that the equiva- 
lent of a language minor be taken, equaling six courses -- see 
below. Students with minimal computer skills should take 60- 
104 early in their programs and students may wish to take 34- 
160 (Reasoning Skills) as an option. As well, students are en- 
couraged to consider a third-year study abroad program as 
an opportunity to develop fluency and for exposure to differ- 
ent cultures. 


(c) 
(0) 
(e) 


LANGUAGE MINORS (Recommended) 


French (constructed for students with OAC French): 29-121, 29-122, 
29-221, 29-222, 29-260, 29-270. 


German (constructed for students with no background in German); 15- 
100, 15-101, 15-200; one of 15-210, 15-211; two of 15-260, 15-261, 15- 
262. 


Italian (constructed for students with no background in Italian): 21-100, 
21-101, 21-200; one of 21-225, 21-230; plus 21-260, 21-261. 

Spanish (constructed for students with no background in Spanish): 23- 
100, 23-101, 23-200; one of 23-201, 23-205; plus 23-260, 26-261. 


“*A flexible approach will be taken to accommodate students with dif- 
ferent levels of linguistic competence at point of entry into the program. 
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3.12 Labour Studies 
(Ext. 2190) 
Program Chair; Dr. Alan Sears 


Faculty teaching courses that fulfill the requirements for degree pro- 
grams in Labour Studies are listed in the “Officers of Instruction" for 
various areas of study in Social Sciences and Business Administration. 


Certificate, general and combined Honours degree programs are avail- 
able in Labour Studies. 


3.12.1 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
Certificate in Labour Studies 


See "Certificate Programs", 3.36.3. 
General Labour Studies 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major Requirements: 
(a) 54-100 or 54-105; 54-200 or 54-204; 54-327; 43-349; 48-225; 
and 48-326 
(b) one of 40-234, 45-275, 48-210, 48-310 
(c) six of: 46-370, 46-371, 48-228, 48-321, 48-332, 53-100, 71- 
344, 40-225 (or 40-325 or 40-425), 71-446 (or 71-448 or 71- 
449 or 71-481) 


Other Requirements: 
(a) seven social science courses, with four courses at the 100 
level and three at the 300 level or above 


Option Requirements: (see 2.2.14 for subject areas) 
(a) two courses from any area 
(b) eight additional courses outside Social Science, with at least 
two from Science and two from Arts or Languages 


CALCULATION OF AVERAGE 


The major average shall be calculated on the basis of grades obtained 
in the Required courses listed in (a), (b), and (c) above. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year 

54-100 (or 54-105), 53-100, three 100-level Social Sciences courses 
(see (d) above), and five other 100-level courses. 

Second Year 


54-200 (or 54-204), one of 40-234, 45-275, 48-210, 48-310 (or 49-355); 
48-225, 48-228; plus two or three 200-level courses (see (d) above); 
plus additional courses to a total of ten. 


3.12 LABOUR STUDIES 


Third Year 


48-326, 54-327 (or 48-327), 43-349, 48-332, 71-433, 71-449; plus two 
or three 300- or 400-level courses; plus additional courses to a total of 
ten. 


Combined Honours Labour Studies 
Total courses: forty, 


Required: 

(a) 54-100 or 54-105; 54-200 or 54-204; 54-327; 43-349; 48-225; 
and 48-326. 

(b) one of 40-234, 45-275, 48-210, 48-310. 

(c) five of: 46-370, 46-371, 48-228, 48-321, 48-332, 53-100, 71- 
344, 40-225 (or 40-325 or 40-425), 71-446 (or 71-448 or 71- 
449 or 71-481), 

(d) four social science courses including two at the 100 level and 
two at the 300 level or above. 


Other requirements: as prescribed by the second area of study; plus 
additional courses (if required) to a total of forty. 

Itis strongly recommended that students obtain academic advising from 
the Co-ordinator of Labour Studies. 


3.12.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


54-100. Labour and Social Movements in Canadian Society 

An interdisciplinary introduction to the study of labour and social move- 
ments, focussing on their efforts to address the needs of workers, 
women, gays and lesbians, social and ethnic minorities, students, and 


the poor. 


54-105. Working for a Living 

This course uses the students’ own experiences of work to examine the 
economic, social, and psychological significance of paid and unpaid 
work in Canadian society, the tasks and values assigned to various 
kinds of work, and the relationship between work and living standards. 


54-200. Labour and State 

An interdisciplinary examination of the relationship between the state, 
law, and labour unions. This course examines the role of the state and 
labour law in shaping and mediating the relationship between labour 
and employers. The impact of laws in labour relations, employment 
Standards, workers’ compensation, human rights, and occupational 
health and safety are examined. 


54-204. Worker Health and Safety 

An interdisciplinary examination of the political, legal, social, and eco- 
nomic aspects of occupational health and safety. This course covers 
the history of health and safety within industrial, office, and rural con- 
texts in Canada and other parts of the world. 


54-310. Special Topics 
Topics may vary from term to term; consult with a Labour Studies advi- 
Sor for details. 
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54-327. Social Movements 

An examination of theories and case studies of world revolutions, class 
struggles, and various social movements, such as the feminist, gay and 
lesbian, labour, native, ecological, and other movements. (Also offered 
as Sociology 48-327.) (Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 48-102, 49- 
111, 49-112, or 54-100.) 


54-401. Practicum in Labour Studies 

This course offers students the opportunity to apply their academic 
studies within labour organization settings or other community organiza- 
tional contexts. Students will be able to learn about the day-to-day op- 
eration and structure of a selected organization through observation of, 
and discussion with, staff, executive members, and activists. Students 
will be assigned a major project to carry out for the organization under 
the supervision of the course instructor and an on-site practicum super- 
visor. A minimum of three hours per week is required on-site, along with 
additional time to complete the project. Students will also be expected 
to meet regularly with the course instructor and to provide oral and writ- 
ten reports on their experiences during the term. 


3.13 Language and Logic 


(Ext. 2288) 


Faculty teaching courses that fulfil the requirements for degree pro- 
grams in Language and Logic are listed in the "Officers of Instruction" 
for the areas of English, Classical and Modern Languages, Literatures, 
and Civilizations, French, Philosophy, and other subject areas in Arts 
and Social Sciences. 


The Bachelor of Arts four-year Honours program in Language and 
Logic provides students with a specialization in the theory and practice 
of effective, reasoned communications, combined with a well-rounded 
liberal arts education. To acquire this specialized knowledge and skills, 
Students will have a solid foundation in the theory of language, of rea- 
soning and logic, of communication, of English composition, speech, 
and rhetoric. Students will also have practical skills in reasoning and 
writing, in current computer technologies, and in a second language, 


In addition, to acquire a solid liberal arts education, students will select 
courses from a broad range of subjects outside of the program. Aca- 
demic advising should be obtained from a program advisor in English 
Language and Literature. 


Honours Language and Logic 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: 
(a) 07-120, 26-283, 26-293, 26-450, 34-160, 34-260, 34-262, 34- 
360, 60-104 
(b) two of 26-291, 26-292, 26-396, 29-230, and 29-231: 
(c) two non-English language courses above the OAC level or its 
equivalent; 
(d) seven of 11-125, 15-312, 24-210, 26-284, 26-298, 29-330, 
29-331, 29-332, 29-430, 29-431, 34-261, 34-380, 40-101, 40- 
202, 40-250, 40-272. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) two courses from Social Sciences; 

(b) two courses from Science (or two language courses in a lan- 
guage other than that applied to section (c) of the major re- 
quirements; 
two courses from Arts 
fourteen additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


(c) 
(d) 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year 


07-120, 34-160, and 60-104; plus three language courses at the appro- 
priate level; and four additional 100-level courses. 
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Second Year 

Ten additional 200-level "core" and other courses. (English 26-283 and 
Philosophy 34-360 should be taken in Year 2 or Year 3.). 

Third Year 

Ten additional 200- and 300-level courses. 


Fourth Year 


Ten additional 200-, 300-, or 400-level courses. (English 26-450 should 
be taken in fourth year.) 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 

In planning their programs, students should familiarize themselves with 
the admission requirements of the Faculty of Education and with the 
requirements of the Ontario Teacher's Certificate. 

RELATED MINORS 


Students are encouraged to obtain a minor in another area of study as 
outlined in its section of the Calendar. 


GRADUATE STUDIES 
Students who intend to pursue graduate studies should consult with a 


program advisor to ensure that they take sufficient and proper courses 
to be eligible for admission to the desired graduate program. 


3.14 Liberal and Professional Studies 


(Ext. 2029) 


The Liberal and Professional Studies Program is a multidisciplinary, 
general degree program for students who desire a university education 
combining a solid academic core grounded widely in the social sci- 
ences, arts, sciences, and business, along with the opportunity to inte- 
grate combinations of discipline-based courses not possible in other 
programs, The Liberal and Professional Studies Program embodies the 
character of a traditional liberal arts education set in a contemporary 
academic and social context. This program is intended primarily for 
part-time working adults but is open to all students. 


General Liberal and Professional Studies 


Total courses; thirty, at least sixteen of which must be at the 200 level 
or above, and at least six of which must be at the 300 level or above. 
Students may take no more than six courses in any single subject area. 


Requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) six courses from Arts and Languages; 
(b) six courses from Social Sciences; 
(c) four courses from Science or Engineering” 
(d) four courses from Business Administration; 
(e) ten additional courses from any area of study 


*The following Engineering courses are available to non-Engineering 
students: 91-211, 85-118, 85-130, 85-131, 87-325. 


STANDING REQUIRED 
Students in the Liberal and Professional Studies program must maintain 


a cumulative average of 5.0 or better. There is no major average re- 
quirement. 


3.15 Music 

(Ext. 2780) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors 


Palmer, David John; B.Mus., M.Mus. (Michigan}—1970. (Director of the 
School) 


Householder, Richard; B.A. (Hastings College), M.M. (Colorado)— 
1973, 


Butler, E. Gregory; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of Toronto), 8.M., 
M.M., D.M.A. (Eastman}—1974. 


Associate Professors 


Henrikson, Steven T.; B.Mus., M.Mus. (British Columbia), Diploma 
(State Academy of Music, Munich)—1976. 


Adamson, Philip; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of Toronto), B.Mus. 
(British Columbia), M.Mus., D.Mus. (Indiana}—1977. 


MacKay, Gillian; B.Mus. (Lethbridge), M.Mus. (McGill), D.M. 
(Northwestern}—1992. 


Curtis, Sandra; B.Mus. (McGill), M.Mus. (Music Therapy) (Florida 
State), Ph.D. (Concordia)-2002. 


Assistant Professor 
Lee, Brent; B.Mus., M.Mus. (McGill), D.M.A. (British Columbia)-2002. 
Lecturer 


Lesiuk, Teresa; B. Mus., M.Ed. (Manitoba), M.Mus.Th. (Colorado 
State), M.T.-B.C., M.T.A.—1996, 


" Special/Sessional Instructors 


Berthelotte, Bernadette; Horn—1997. 

Burton, Christopher; Piano Skills—1998. 

Burton, Mihoko; Flute—1996. 

Dagger, Jeanette; Voice—1980. 

Dearing, Steven; Guitar—1995. 

Green, Thomas; Music Appreciation, Skills, Music History—1990. 
Inselman, Elsie; Voice—1990. 


Ivy, Valerie; Music Therapy—1998. 
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Jasavala, Jehanbakhsh; Trombone—1997. 
Koenen, Matthew; Saxophone-2001. 
Luboniecka, Apolonia; Viola—1991. 
McKeever, Catherine; Voice—1996. 
McClellan, Karen; Cello—1999. 
Pittman, Trevor; Clarinet-2001. 
Scheirich, Lillian; Violin—1990. 
Sheldon, Greg; Bass—1997. 

Shier, Julie; Bassoon—1997. 
Valentino, Dean; Percussion—2000. 
Willington, Patricia; Voice—1995. 


3.15.1 PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


1) Advanced Standing Examinations: Upon admission to a Music pro- 


gram a student may petition to write advanced standing examinations in 
32-112, 32-113, 32-212, 32-213, 32-222, 32-223, 32-322, 32-323, and 
33-111. 


2) Program Approval: B.Mus., B.Mus.Th., B.A. Combined Four-Year 
Honours, and B.M.A. students must have their programs approved by 
an advisor prior to registration. All applications for graduation will be 
subject to approval and such approval will be granted only when the 
academic program completed is identical with that previously approved 
by the academic advisor in consultation with the student. 


3) Keyboard Proficiency Requirement: Keyboard skill is a valuable tool 
for learning in all aspects of music, and also an important asset for all 
careers in music. Students in the B.M.A., B.Mus., and B.Mus.Th. pro- 
grams are required to demonstrate this skill by meeting the keyboard 
proficiency requirement set by Music. The requirement includes playing 
scales, chords, and arpeggios; sight reading a four-part chorale; and 
playing a prepared composition of approximately Grade 6 Conservatory 
level. The requirement must be met before students in the B.M.A., 
B.Mus., and B.Mus.Th. programs register for any Music course beyond 
their second term. Music does not offer beginning keyboard courses for 
credit but does offer non-credit instruction to assist students in meeting 
this requirement. 


4) Recital Attendance Policy: Attendance at a significant number of live 
musical performances will broaden a student's musical experience and 
thus enhance and contribute to the potential for academic success. 
Therefore, a Recital Attendance Policy has been developed, embracing 
outside music events in addition to recitals and special events offered 
intemally. This policy applies to all full-time students in the B.Mus., 
B.Mus.Th., and B.M.A. programs during each year of registration. De- 
tails for the current academic year (i.¢., number of concerts and other 
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events to be attended) are announced during the first week of classes 
in September. 


3.15.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


A general degree program, the Bachelor of Musical Arts, is offered. 


Honours degree programs leading to the Bachelor of Music and the 
Bachelor of Music Therapy are offered. Combined four-year Honours 
programs leading to the B.A. degree also are available. 


A diploma program in Church Music is also offered. 
Requirements for programs in Music make reference to the following 
groups of courses: 


Areas of Study—Academic 


History and Literature: 32-106, 32-107, 32-126, 32-127, 32-226, 32- 
227, 32-236, 32-237, 32-247, 32-326, 32-327, 32-336, 32-337, 32-346, 
32-426, 32-427, 32-436, 32-437. 


Theory: 32-102, 32-112, 32-113, 32-212, 32-213, 32-222, 32-223, 32- 
312, 32-313, 32-322, 32-323, 32-332, 32-412, 32-413, 32-422, 32-423, 
32-443, 32-472. 


Methods and Pedagogy: 32-229, 32-239, 32-248, 32-249, 32-255, 32- 
259, 32-260, 32-261, 32-269, 32-279, 32-289, 32-385, 32-395, 32-458, 
32-459, 32-470, 32-471, 32-484, 32-485. 


Music Therapy: 32-120, 32-121, 32-330, 32-331, 32-340, 32-341, 32- 
420, 32-440, 32-441. 


Areas of Study—Performance 
Performance Studies: 33-111, 33-213, 33-360, 33-414. 


Ensembles: 33-210, 33-220, 33-230, 33-240, 33-260, 33-270, 33-310, 
33-330, 33-380. 


Private Instruction 


The following courses offer performance instruction either as a 3.00 
credit hour course (1-hour lesson a week) or 1.50 credit hour course 
(half-hour lesson a week). Course requirements include a fifteen-minute 
examination before a faculty jury at the end of each term of study, as 
well as the attainment of the appropriate Level of Achievement. When 
required, a major recital may substitute for the jury examination, Stu- 
dents should consult Music for specific details regarding curricula for 
these examinations. 


These courses are available to Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Musical 
Arts, Bachelor of Music Therapy, and Bachelor of Arts (Combined Hon- 
ours programs with Music) students with the approval of a program 
advisor in Music. These students will elect their major instrument at the 
time of their admission. 


Subject to availability, these courses are open to other students upon 
successful completion of a qualifying audition. It is the responsibility of 
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the student to arrange for a qualifying audition by contacting Music not 
later than the end of the first week of classes. Students who fail to do so 
will relinquish their right to attend such classes and must complete the 
normal procedure for dropping a course as outlined on the "Course 
Change Form." 


Private instruction courses may be repeated for credit. 


3.00 1.50 

Credit Credit 

Course Course Instrument 
33-347 33-317 Voice 
33-348 33-318 Piano 
33-349 33-319 Organ 
33-351 33-321 Harpsichord 
33-352 33-322 Flute 
33-353 33-323 Oboe 
33-354 33-324 Clarinet 
33-355 33-325 Saxophone 
33-356 33-326 Bassoon 
33-357 33-327 French Horn 
33-358 33-328 Trumpet 
33-359 33-329 Trombone 
33-361 33-331 Euphonium 
33-362 33-332 Tuba 

33-363 33-333 Violin 
33-364 33-334 Viola 
33-365 33-335 Cello 
33-366 33-336 Double Bass 
33-367 33-337 Percussion 
33-368 33-338 Harp 

33-369 33-339 Classical Guitar 
Graduation Project 


In addition to meeting course requirements, all Year 3 and Year 4 stu- 
dents in the Bachelor of Music Program III must perform a recital of 
approximately one hour's playing time, With permission, Year 4 stu- 
dents in the Bachelor of Music Programs | and Il may be allowed to play 
a recital of approximately forty minutes’ playing time, or present a 
graduation project representing the culmination of studies in an appro- 
priate area of academic emphasis. Application for approval must be 
made by March 31 of the year preceding graduation. For further details, 
consult a program advisor in Music. 


Courses: 33-393, 33-491, 33-493, 33-495. 
Bachelor of Musical Arts (B.M.A.) 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to meeting the regular requirements for admission to the 
University, admission to the B.M.A. is conditional upon a successful 
audition evaluated by faculty members in Music. The audition will con- 
sist of: 
(a) a theory evaluation test designed to show the nature and ex- 
tent of the student's aptitude in music theory; 


(b) a performance of at least ten minutes’ length on the student's 
major instrument, showing a grasp of a variety of styles. 


Candidates should contact a program advisor in Music for specific re- 
quirements in the various performance media. If an accompanist from 
Music is required, two weeks’ prior notice must be given to the Music 
office, and an accompanist's fee will be charged. Candidates audition- 
ing in Voice or Orchestral Instruments must perform at least one selec- 
tion with accompaniment. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


1) Ensembles Restriction: No more than eight 1.50 credit hour courses 
in ensembles may count toward this degree. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
Total courses; thirty. 


Major requirements; twenty-three courses, including 32-112, 32-113, 
32-126, 32-127, 32-212, and 32-213; plus the 1.50 credit hour courses 
32-222 and 32-223; 33-322 and 33-323; and four courses or their 
equivalent in private instruction; plus two 1.50 credit hour courses in 
Ensembles; plus additional Music courses to a total of twenty-three. 


Other requirements: seven courses outside Music. (One of 07-201 or 
07-202 or 07-203 is strongly recommended.) 


Honours Bachelor of Music 
The following programs lead to the Honours Bachelor of Music Degree: 


Program |—Individualized: Designed for the Honours degree student 
who wishes to pursue an individual area of specialization. The choice of 
courses must be made in consultation with a program advisor in Music. 


Program |l—Music Education: Designed to prepare students for a mu- 
sic teaching career in elementary or secondary schools. 


Program |ll—Performance: Designed to prepare students exceptionally 
talented in performance for a general career in music in such areas as 
private teaching, university teaching, and professional performance. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to meeting the regular requirements for admission 
to the University, admission to Bachelor of Music programs is condi- 
tional upon a successful audition evaluated by faculty members in Mu- 
sic. The audition will consist of: 
(a) a theory evaluation test designed to show the nature and ex- 
tent of the student's aptitude in music theory; 
(b) a performance of at least ten minutes’ length on the student's 
major instrument, showing a grasp of a variety of styles. 


Candidates should contact a program advisor in Music for specific re- 
quirements in the various performance media. If an accompanist from 
Music is required, two weeks’ prior notice must be given to the Music 
office, and an accompanist's fee will be charged. Candidates audition- 
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ing in Voice or Orchestral Instruments must perform at least one selec- 
tion with accompaniment, 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


1) Music courses whose middle digit is 0 may not count toward the 
B.Mus. degree. 


2) Ensembles Restriction: Students may take a maximum of one-half of 
their additional Music courses in Ensembles and, in any case, no more 
than the equivalent of two, 3,0 credit courses. 


COMMON FIRST YEAR 

Successful candidates will enrol in a common first year, and may delay 
their choice of program until the completion of two terms of perform- 
ance study on their major instrument. 


Candidates already accepted into Program II! will be re-evaluated at the 
end of two terms of performance study on their major instrument. 


REQUIREMENTS—PROGRAM | 
Total courses: forty. 
Major requirements: thirty-two courses, as given below: 


History and Literature: four courses, consisting of 32-126, 32-127, and 
two additional courses. 


Theory: seven courses, consisting of 32-112, 32-113, 32-212, 32-213; 
and the 1.50 credit hour courses 32-222, 32-223, 32-322, 32-323, 32- 
422, and 32-423. 


Performance Studies: six courses, consisting of one course from the 
Series 33-347 to 33-369 (taken six times). (Four corresponding 1.50 
credit hour courses from the series 33-317 to 33-339 may be substi- 
tuted for two 3.0 credit hour courses.) 


Ensembles: three courses, consisting of six 1.50 credit hour courses 
(one in each of six terms) and including at least two of 33-210, 33-220, 
33-230, or 33-310. (33-360 may be substituted if 33-230 is not offered.) 
Additional Major requirements: two of 32-312, 32-313, 32-332, 32-426, 
and 32-427; and ten additional Music courses. 

Other requirements; eight non-Music courses. 
REQUIREMENTS-PROGRAM II 

Total courses: forty-three 

Major requirements: thirty-seven courses as given below: 


History and Literature: four courses, consisting of 32-126, 32-127, 32- 
346, and one additional course. ; 
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Theory: seven courses, consisting of 32-112, 32-113, 32-212, 32-213, 
and one of 32-332, 32-443 or 32-472, plus the 1.50 credit hour courses 
32-222, 32-223, 32-322, and 32-323. 


Performance Studies: eight and one half courses, consisting of one 
course from the series 33-347 to 33-369 (taken eight times), plus the 
1.50 credit hour course 33-213. 


Methods and Pedagogy: seven and one half courses, consisting of four 
courses from 32-229, 32-239, 32-269, 32-279, and 32-289; plus 32- 
248, either 32-249 and 32-348 or 32-259 and 32-325; plus the 1.50 
credit hour course, 32-255. 


Music Education: three courses, consisting of 32-385, 32-484, and el- 
ther 32-284 or 32-485. 


Ensembles: four courses, consisting of eight 1.50 credit hour courses 
(one in each term) and including at least two of 33-210, 33-220, 33-260, 
or 33-310, 


Additional Major Requirements: two of 32-312, 32-313, 32-426,and 32- 
427; and one additional Music course. 


Other requirements: six non-Music courses. (Students planning a 
teaching career in the secondary schools should take these courses in 
a single teachable subject area.) 


REQUIREMENTS—PROGRANM III 
Total courses: forty. 
Major requirements: thirty-four courses as given below: 


History and Literature: six courses, consisting of 32-126, 32-127, 32- 
236, 32-237, and two additional courses. 


Theory: seven courses, consisting of 32-112, 32-113, 32-212, 32-213, 
and the 1.50 credit hour courses 32-222, 32-223, 32-322, 32-323, 32- 
422 and 32-423, 


Methods and Pedagogy: three (or four) courses, consisting of 32-248, 
32-249 (or 32-259), and 32-470. (Pianists must also take 32-471.) 


Performance Studies: eight (or nine) courses, consisting of one course 
from the series 33-347 to 33-369 (taken six times); plus the 

ing 1.50 credit hour courses in the series 33-317 to 33-339 (taken 
twice); and the two 1.50 credit courses, 33-393 and 33-493. (Pianists 
and organists also must take the 1.50 credit hour course 33-360 twice.) 


Ensembles: three courses, consisting of six 1.50 credit hour courses 
(one in each of six terms) and including at least two of 33-210, 33-220, 
33-230, or 33-310. (33-360 may be substituted if 33-230 is not offered.) 


Additional Major requirements: two of 32-312, 32-313, 32-426, and 32- 
427; plus additional music courses to a total of thirty-four. 


Other requirements: six non-Music courses. (Singers must take two 
courses each of French, German, and Italian.) 
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Honours Bachelor of Music Therapy 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to meeting the regular requirements for admission to the 
University, admission to the B.Mus.Th. is conditional upon a successful 
audition evaluated by faculty members in Music, The audition will con- 
sist of: 
(a) a theory evaluation test designed to show the nature and ex- 
tent of the student's aptitude in music theory; 
(b) a performance of at least ten minutes’ length on the student's 
major instrument, showing a grasp of a variety of styles. 
(c) a personal interview to assess the student's background in 
working with exceptional people and his or her suitability to 
pursue a career in music therapy. 


Candidates should contact a program advisor in Music for specific re- 
quirements in the various performance media. If an accompanist from 
Music is required, two weeks’ prior notice must be given to the Music 
office, and an accompanist's fee will be charged. Candidates audition- 
ing in Voice or Orchestral Instruments must perform at least one selec- 
tion with accompaniment. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


Music courses whose middle digit is 0 may not count toward the 
B.Mus.Th. degree. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements: twenty-seven courses as given below: 
History and Literature: two courses, 32-126 and 32-127. 


Theory: six courses, consisting of 32-112, 32-113, 32-212, and 32-213; 
plus the 1.50 credit hour courses 32-222, 32-223, 32-322, and 32-323. 


Performance Studies: six courses, including one course from the pri- 
vate instruction series 33-347 to 33-369 taken four times; plus one 1.50 
credit hour course from the private instruction series 33-317 to 33-339 
taken four times. 


Ensembles: two courses, consisting of four 1.50 credit hour courses in 
each of four terms from 33-210, 33-220, 33-230, 33-240, 33-250, 33- 
260, 33-310, ans 33-330. 


Music Therapy: seven courses, consisting of 32-120, 32-121, 32-330, 
32-331, and 32-420; plus four 1.50 credit hour courses, 32-340, 32-341, 
32-440, and 32-441. 


Other Music courses: four courses, consisting of 32-248; two additional 
Music courses to 6.0 credit hours; and the two 1.50 credit hour courses, 
33-111 and 33-213. Students whose major instrument is Voice will sub- 


stitute the equivalent of 1.50 credit hours in any other Music courses 
(32- or 33-) for 33-213. 


Other requirements: 

(a) nine courses in Psychology, consisting of 46-115, 46-116, 46- 
220, 46-223, 46-224-(or 46-225), 46-230, 46-237, 46-322, 
and 46-323; 

(b) Biology 55-202; 

(c) one of Drama 24-277, 24-284, or 24-377, or Kinesiology 95- 
374 or 95-391; 

(d) one of Nursing 63-241, 63-243, 63-245, 63-247, or 63-249. 

(e) One additional non-music course. 


CERTIFICATION 


Before applying for certification, graduates of the program normally will 
complete an internship of one thousand hours at any of the clinical 
training sites currently approved. Certification as a Music Therapist 
Accredited (MTA) with the Canadian Association of Music Therapy 
(CAMT) is accomplished by submitting a record of academic and clini- 
cal training to the CAMT. 


Bachelor of Music Therapy with Internship 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Same as for current Bachelor of Music Therapy 
PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements: twenty-seven courses as given below: 
History and Literature: two courses, 32-126 and 32-127. 


Theory: six courses, consisting of 32-112, 32-113, 32-212, and 32-213; 
plus the 1.50 credit hour courses 32-222, 32-223, 32-322 and 32-323. 


Performance Studies: six courses, including one course from the pri- 
vate instruction series 33-347 to 33-369 taken four times; plus one 1.50 
credit hour course from the private instruction series 33-317 to 33-339 
taken four times. 


Ensembles: two courses, consisting of four 1.50 credit hour courses in 
each of four terms from 33-210, 33-220, 33-230, 33-240, 33-250, 33- 
260, 33-310, and 33-330. 


Music Therapy: seven and one half courses, consisting of 32-120, 32- 
121, 32-330, 32-331, and 32-420; plus five 1.50 credit hour courses, 
32-340, 32-341, 32-440, 32-441, and 32-490. 


Other Music courses: three and one half courses, consisting of 32-248; 
three additional Music half courses to 4.5 credit hours; and the two 1.50 
credit hour courses, 33-111 and 33-213. Students whose major instru- 
ment is Voice will substitute the equivalent of 1.50 credit hours in any 
other Music courses (32- or 33-) for 33-213. 
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Other requirements: 

(a) nine courses in Psychology, consisting of 46-115, 46-116, 46- 
220, 46-223, 46-224 (or 46-225), 46-230, 46-237, 46-322, 
and 46-323. 

Biology 55-202; 

one of Drama 24-277, 24-284, or 24-377, or Kinesiology 95- 
374 or 95-391; 

one of Nursing 63-241, 63-243, 63-245, 63-247, or 63-249, 
one course from any area, excluding Music. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


Combined B.A. Four-Year Honours Degree Programs 
Total courses: forty. 


Permission from both Music and the second area of study is required to 
enrol in this degree program. No audition is required for the degree; 
however, it is necessary to audition for the required performance and/or 
ensemble courses and to pass the examinations for 32-112 and 32- 
222, 


Major requirements—Music: seventeen courses consisting of 32-112, 
32-113, 32-126, and 32-127; plus two 1.50 credit hour courses, 32-222 
and 32-223; plus two additional courses from Theory or History and 
Literature; and at least three, but not more than eight full courses: or 
their equivalent in Performance Studies and/or Ensemble courses, of 
which no more than eight 1.50 credit hour courses may be in Ensem- 
bles; plus additional Music courses to a total of seventeen. 


Music courses whose middle digit is 0 may not count towards this de- 
gree. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 
Diploma In Church Music 


Designed primarily for the keyboard player wishing to direct a church 
music program. Admission by audition. Candidates should be able to 
demonstrate proficiency on the piano in repertoire equivalent to the 
Two-Part Inventions of J.S. Bach, and the Sonatas Op. 49 of Beetho- 
ven. Candidates wishing to audition on the organ should demonstrate 
proficiency in repertoire equivalent to the Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues of J.S. Bach, and the Choral Preludes Op. 122 of Brahms (Nos. 
2, 3, 6, 8, or 9). 


Total courses: twenty. 


Required: 32-112, 32-113, 32-212, 32-213, 32-126, 32-127, 32-248, 32- 
249, 32-260, and 32-261; plus five 1.50 credit hour courses, 33-213, 
32-222, 32-223, 32-322, and 32-323; plus three 1.50 credit hour 
courses 33-210, 33-270, and 33-310; plus four terms of 33-349; plus 
Intercultural Studies 07-222 and 07-224. 


As part of the diploma requirements, candidates will participate in a 
music apprenticeship program with churches of various denominations, 
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The diploma will culminate in a performance project, such as a church 
service, to be arranged in consultation with a program advisor in Music. 


3.15.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — MUSIC ACADEMIC STUDIES 
Saee en en ee Ne 1 ae 
Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each term. 


All courses are three hours a week (for 3.0 credit hours) unless other 
wise indicated. 


All Music courses except those whose middle digit is 0 may require 
consent of the instructor for enrolment. 


32-102. Fundamentals of Music 
Study of intervals, scales, rhythms, and notation, Practice in reading 
music and ear training. (May not count toward any Music degree.) 


32-106. The Musical Experience 

Topics of general interest to the university student, chosen by the in- 
structor. Topics may include: how to listen to music; great composers 
of Western classical music; popular music idioms. (No prerequisites; 
open to any student in the university.) (May not count toward any Music 
degree.) 


32-107. Explorations in Music 

Aspects of music with broad general appeal. Topics may include: mu- 
Sic for the cinema; composer, performer and community; recent trends 
in the music industry. (No prerequisites; open to any student in the uni- 
versity.) (May not count toward any Music degree.) 


32-112. Music Theory | 

Examination of basic harmonic, contrapuntal, and formal elements in 
tonal music. (Admission by examination or consent of the instructor.) 
(Should be taken concurrently with 32-222.) (3 hours a week , plus 2 
keyboard laboratory hours a week) 


32-113. Music Theory Il 

Continuation of 32-112, which is prerequisite. (Should be taken concur- 
rently with 32-223.) (3 hours a week, plus 2 keyboard laboratory hours 
a week) 


32-114. Materials of Music for Music Theatre | 

Basic diatonic materials; their applications at the keyboard to simpler 
Song styles, Transposition and chord symbol interpretation based on 
written tunes. (Admission by examination and successful completion of 
the Keyboard Proficiency Requirement.) (Restricted to Music Theatre 
majors only.) 


32-115. Materials of Music for Music Theatre II 

Continuation of 32-114 with tonal extensions, enriched chord vocabu- 
lary, more varied accompaniment patterns and figurations; application 
at the keyboard to a variety of popular musical styles up to and includ- 
ing the Broadway styles of the mid-twentieth century. Improvisation of 
accompaniments based on orally-dictated tunes. (Prerequisite: 32-114.) 
(Restricted to Music Theatre majors only.) 
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32-120. Introduction to Music Therapy 

A survey of the origins of music therapy from the historic uses of music 
in healing to present-day theories of practice in various clinical settings. 
Music therapy techniques demonstrated. 


32-121. Skills for Music Therapy 
Leadership skills, group management techniques, basic guitar skills for 
music therapy sessions, and materials for music activities with various 
ages and populations. Music therapy site observations.(Prerequisite: 
32-120 or consent of the instructor.) 


32-126. Music History and Literature | 

Musical styles from the Middle Ages to about 1750. (Prerequisite: ad- 
mission to the B.Mus., B.Mus.Th., or B.M.A. programs or consent of the 
instructor.) 


32-127. Music History and Literature II 
Musical styles from about 1750 to the present day. (Prerequisite: 32- 
126 or consent of the instructor.) 


32-212. Music Theory Ill 

Examination of more complex harmonic, contrapuntal, and formal ele- 
ments in tonal music. (Prerequisite: 32-113.) (Should be taken concur- 
rently with 32-322.) 


32-213. Music Theory IV 
Continuation of 32-212, which is prerequisite. (Should be taken concur- 
rently with 32-323.) 


32-222. Basic Skills | 

Intensive drills in ear training, sight singing, dictation, and basic key- 
board. (Admission by examination or consent of the instructor.) (Should 
be taken concurrently with 32-112.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-223. Basic Skills Il 
Continuation of 32-222, which is prerequisite. (Should be taken concur- 
rently with 32-113.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-226. Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music 

Special studies in the history and literature of Medieval and Renais- 
sance music, to be arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisites; 32-126 
and 32-127.) 


32-227. Studies in Baroque Music 
Special studies in the history and literature of Baroque music, to be 
arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisites: 32-126, 32-127.) 


32-229. String Techniques 
Fundamental techniques of string instruments and their applications in 
teaching beginners. 


32-236. Performance Literature | 
Survey of the literature written for the student's major instrument. 


32-237. Performance Literature Il 
Continuation of 32-236, which is prerequisite. 
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32-239. Woodwind Techniques 
Fundamental techniques of woodwind instruments and their application 
in teaching beginners. 


32-247. Analysis of Jazz Styles 
A stylistic study of major jazz innovators through the analysis of solo 
transcriptions and recordings. (Prerequisite: consent of the instructor.) 


32-248. Basic Conducting 
Instruction in baton technique and the conducting of choral and instru- 
mental ensembles, 


32-249. Choral Conducting 

Instruction in score preparation and rehearsal techniques for vocal en- 
sembles. (May not be taken concurrently with 32-259.) (Prerequisite: 
32-248.) 


32-255. Vocal Techniques 

Introduction to working with children's and adolescent voices. Topics 
include physiology of the voice, tonal placement, care of the teenage 
voice, the boy's changing voice, solo and group singing. (Prerequisite: 
33-213, or 33-317, or 33-347.) (2 lecture hours a week and one labora- 
tory hour a week.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-259. Instrumental Conducting 

Instruction in score preparation and rehearsal techniques for instrumen- 
tal ensembles, (May not be taken concurrently with 32-249.) (Prerequi- 
site: 32-248.) 


32-260. Church Music and Service Playing | 
Survey of the hymn and psalm and their performance in the church 
service; improvisational skills. (Prerequisite: consent of the instructor.) 


32-261. Church Music and Service Playing ll 
Survey and preparation of service music, anthems, and organ music for 
the church service; improvisational skills. (Prerequisite: 32-260.) 


32-269. Percussion Techniques 
Fundamental techniques of percussion instruments and their applica- 
tion in teaching beginners. 


32-279. Brass Techniques 
Fundamental techniques of brass instruments and their application in 
teaching beginners. 


32-284. Music for the Developing Child 

An experiential inquiry into philosophies and programmes for early mu- 
sic awareness. Examinations of the approaches of Orff, Suzuki, Ko- 
daly, Dalcroze, and other music readiness curricula. (Prerequisites: 32- 
113 and 32-223, or permission of the instructor.) 


32-289. Guitar Techniques for Music Education 

Fundamental techniques of guitar playing and their application to teach- 
ing beginners. Chord charts, rhythm graphs, traditional note forms, and 
guitar accompaniment for individual and group singing. Students must 
supply their own instrument. (May not be taken concurrently with 33- 
111.) (Prerequisites: 32-113 and 32-223.) 
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32-312. Twentieth-Century Techniques | 
Techniques of musical expression in the twentieth century, such as 
serialism, electronic, and aleatory music. 


32-313. Twentieth-Century Techniques II 
Continuation of 32-312, which is prerequisite. 


32-322. Advanced Skills | 

Intensive drills in ear training, sight singing, keyboard harmony, dicta- 
tion, and improvisation. (Prerequisites: 32-223 and 32-113 and suc- 
cessful completion of the Keyboard Proficiency Requirement.) (Should 
be taken concurrently with 32-212.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-323. Advanced Skills Il 
Continuation of 32-322, which is prerequisite. (Should be taken concur- 
rently with 32-213.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-325. Laboratory Ensemble 
Practice in performance and teaching instrumental ensembles of brass, 
woodwinds, strings, and percussion. (Prerequisites: 32-259 and one 
instrumental techniques course.) 


32-326. Studies in Classical Music 
Special studies in the history and literature of Classical music, to be 
arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisites: 32-126 and 32-127.) 


32-327. Studies in Romantic Music 
Special studies in the history and literature of Romantic music, to be 
arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisites: 32-126 and 32-127.) 


32-330. Theories of Music Therapy 

Study of psychotherapy theories and their relationship to various mod- 
els of music therapy interventions. Investigation of current research and 
Clinical practice methods. (Prerequisite: 32-121 or consent of the in- 
structor.) 


32-331. Creative Improvisation in Music Therapy 

An examination of improvisational methods of music therapy. Through 
an experiential process, students explore the therapeutic benefit of 
music as it relates to sound pattems, movement, drama, and art. Piano 
improvisation techniques included. (Prerequisites: 32-120 and 32-322, 
or consent of the instructor.) 


32-332. Composition 

Independent work in musical composition as a means of musical ex- 
pression. Students will be responsible for composing and supervising 
the performance of at least one substantial composition during the term. 
(May be repeated for credit.) (Prerequisite: consent of instructor.) (2 
lecture hours a week.) 


32-336. History of Music Theatre | 
The musical stage from the Renaissance through the early twentieth 
century, with special emphasis on ballad opera, operetta, and musical 


32-337, History of Music Theatre II 

Landmark productions of the popular musical stage from the mic 
twentieth century to the present; “Broadway” and “off-Broadway”; recer 
trends. 


32-340. Field Practice | 

Supervised observation and practice in selected clinical settings. As 

sessment, intervention, and evaluation according to appropriate musi 
goals within the given population. (Prerequisites: 32-121 an 

33-111.) (Normally 1 lecture hour and 6-8 practical hours a week.) (1.5 

credit hour course.) 


32-341. Field Practice Il 
Continuation of 32-340, which is prerequisite. (1.50 credit hour course. 


32-346. World Musics 

A survey of musical expressions of various world civilizations, such a 
African, Asian, Southeast Asian, Latin American, and aboriginal Nort 
American cultures. Discussion will focus on musical structure and th 
role of music in society. (Restricted to Music majors, or with consent ¢ 
instructor.) 


32-385. Introduction to Music Education 

A study of the historical, philosophical, and psychological foundations ¢ 
music education, and the role of music in the general school curriculun 
observation of music teaching in the school classroom. 


32-395. Jazz Education Fundamentals 

Examination of instructional methods and materials pertinent to direc 
ing jazz performing ensembles (stage band, combos, vocal groups) é 
the secondary school level. Rehearsal techniques and concert plannin 
will be emphasized. (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-412, Music Theory Seminar | 
Two- and three-part species counterpoint. 


32-413, Music Theory Seminar Il 
Advanced analysis of tonal music. Relation of analysis to performance 
(Prerequisite: 32-412.) 


32-420. of Music 

A study of the principles underlying the practice of music therapy an 
musical behaviour. The study of psychological aspects of musical be 
haviour: psycho-acoustics, music perception, affective and physiolog 
cal responses to music, music learning, and measurement. (Open | 
non-Music majors.) (Prerequisite: 32-120 or consent of the instructor 
(Also offered as Psychology 46-420.) 


32-422. Advanced Skills Ill 
Aural recognition of chromatic harmony, non-tonal materials, comple 
and irregular metres, and large formal structures. Related sight-singin 


and dictation. Keyboard improvisation in a variety of styles. (Prerequ 
sites: 32-323 and 32-213.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-423. Advanced Skills IV 
Continuation of 32-422, which is prerequisite. (1.50 credit hour course. 
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32-426. Studies in Twentieth-Century Music 
Special studies in the history and literature of twentieth-century music, 
to be arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisites: 32-126 and 32-127.) 


32-427. Studies in Canadian Music 
Special studies in the history and literature of Canadian music, to be 
arranged by the instructor. (Prerequisites: 32-126 and 32- 127.) 


32-436. Directed Studies in Music | 
Advanced study in a selected area of music. (May be repeated for 
credit.) (Prerequisite: permission of a program advisor in Music.) 


32-437. Directed Studies in Music Il 
Continuation of 32-436, which is prerequisite. (May be repeated for 
credit.) 


32-440. Field Practice Ill 

Supervised practice in selected clinical settings for the purpose of fur- 
ther concentration within a given setting. The design, implementation, 
and evaluation of music therapy treatment programs. (Prerequisite: 32- 
341.) (1 lecture hour and 6 to 8 practical hours a week.) (1.50 credit 
hour course.) 


32-441. Field Practice IV 
Continuation of 32-440, which is prerequisite. (1.50 credit hour course.) 


32-443. Orchestration 
Scoring for small ensembles, large orchestra; problems of transcrip- 
tions; score study. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


32-458. Conducting Seminar | 

Advanced studies in choral or orchestral conducting. The student will 
serve as assistant conductor of an ensemble, with practical experience 
in rehearsal technique, score study, literature, and stylistic analysis. 
(Prerequisite: 32-249 or 32-259, and consent of the instructor.) 


32-459. Conducting Seminar II 
Continuation of 32-458, which is prerequisite. 


32-470. Performance Pedagogy | 

A survey of the evolution of pedagogy; study of materials relating to 
beginning and intermediate levels through the discussion and perform- 
ance of appropriate repertoire. From year to year, different areas of 
emphasis may be offered, such as piano, organ, or voice. (May be re- 
peated for credit, provided that the area of emphasis is different.) (Pre- 
fequisite: consent of the instructor.) 


32-471. Performance Pedagogy Il 

A continuation of 32-470, with particular emphasis on the intermediate 
and advanced levels through the discussion and performance of appro- 
priate repertoire. (Prerequisite: 32-470.) 


32-472, Jazz Arranging and Orchestration | 
Introduction to basic melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic considerations. in 
Jazz arranging. (Prerequisite: 32-112 or consent of the instructor.) 
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32-484. Music Education in the Elementary School 

Review of curriculum materials and teaching methods applicable to 
elementary and intermediate classrooms. Topics may include such 
areas as working with the boy's changing voice, teaching instrumental 
beginners, and teaching music-reading skills. Observation of music 
teaching in the school classroom. (Prerequisites: 32-113, 32-223 and 
32-385.) 


32-485. Music Education Seminar Elementary/ Secondary 

Methods of building and maintaining a successful high school music 
program, including both instrumental and vocal courses. How to de- 
velop musical skills and musical knowledge in secondary school stu- 
dents. Review of curriculum materials and performance literature ap- 
propriate for secondary schools. Observation of music teaching in the 
school classroom. (Prerequisites: 32-113, 32-223 and 32-385.) 


32-490. Internship in Music Therapy Professional Practice 

1000 hours of supervised music therapy practice in a selected clinical 
setting. Seminars held monthly. Offered on a pass/non-pass basis. 
(Prerequisite: Completion of all other course requirements for the 
Bachelor of Music Therapy with Internship.) (18 hours of seminar.) (1.5 
credit.) 


3.15.4 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — MUSIC PERFORMANCE 


STUDIES 


All Performance Studies courses except 33-270 are open by audition 


only. 
For courses in Private Instruction, see “Areas of Study—Performance”. 


33-111. Guitar Techniques for Music Therapy 

Basic techniques for use with music groups. Chord charts, rhythm 
graphs, traditional note forms, and guitar accompaniment for individual 
and group singing. Students must supply their own instrument. (2 hours 
a week.) (1.50 credit hour course.) (May not be taken concurrently with 
32-289.) (Prerequisites: 32-113 and 32-223.) 


33-210. University Singers 

Admission by audition. Performance of literature of various styles from 
all periods. (Normally 4 hours a week.) (May be repeated for credit.) 
(1.50 credit hour course.) 


33-213. Class Voice 

Instruction in singing fundamentals and repertoire for students who are 
not voice majors. (Admission by audition.) (Prerequisite: consent of the 
instructor.) (2 lecture hours a week.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


33-220. University Wind Ensemble 

Admission by audition. Performance of major works of the band and 
wind ensemble literature by groups of various sizes. Performances at 
University convocations, high school assemblies, and University con- 
certs. (Normally 4 hours a week.) (May be repeated for credit.) (1.50 
credit hour course.) 
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33-230, University Orchestra 

Admission by audition. Performance of works from the orchestral reper- 
toire. (Normally 4 hours a week.) (May be repeated for credit.) (1.50 
credit hour course.) 


33-240, Jazz Ensemble 

Admission by audition. Performance of works arranged for standard 
jazz band instrumentation. (Normally 4 hours a week.) (May be re- 
peated for credit.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


33-260. Community Orchestra 

Membership by audition. Rehearsals one evening a week; normally one 
concert given each term. (May be repeated for credit.) (1.50 credit hour 
course.) 


33-270. Community Choir 

Membership open to everyone without audition. Rehearsals one eve- 
ning a week, and normally one concert given during the term. (Normally 
2.5 hours a week.) (May not count toward the B,Mus. degree.) (Offered 
on a pass/non-pass basis.) (May be repeated for credit.) (1.50 credit 
hour course.) (Offered on a pass/non-pass basis.) 


33-310. Chamber Choir 

Admission by audition; limited membership. Selected literature suitable 
for performance by a small choir. (Prerequisite: 2 terms of 33-210, or 
33-220, or 33-230, or consent of instructor.) (May be repeated for 
credit.) (1.50 credit hour course.) (Normally 4 hours week.) 


33-330, Chamber Music 

Rehearsal, discussion and performance of chamber music literature. 
Instrumentation according to the demands of each term's repertoire. 
(Admission by audition and consent of the instructor.) (May be repeated 
for credit.) (1.50 credit hour course.) (Normally 2 hours a week.) 


33-360. Accompanying 

Accompaniment of solo vocal and instrumental repertoire in various 
styles; development of skills in sight reading and transposition. (Admis- 
sion by audition.) (May be repeated for credit.) (Prerequisite: two terms 
of 33-348, or consent of the instructor.) (Normally 1 to 1.5 hours a 
week.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


33-380. Music Theatre Instrumental Ensemble 

Accompaniment of rehearsals and performances of music theatre pro- 
ductions presented by the University of Windsor. Enrolment is limited to 
the instrumentation necessary for the production at hand (normally one 
production per term), including rehearsal pianists. (Admission by audi- 
tion.) (May be taken four times for credit.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 
(Normally 3 hours a week.) 


33-393. Third-Year Recital 

Public presentation of a recital of one hour in playing time on the stu- 
dent's major instrument. Repertoire performed must show a variety of 
styles and periods. (Restricted only to students in Program Ill of the B. 
Mus. degree.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 
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33-414. Music Theatre Workshop—Works in Progress 

The study and presentation of scenes and/or complete productions 
drawn from the spectrum of works written for the musical stage; team 
taught. (May be repeated for credit.) (Prerequisite: four terms of voice 
Study, or consent of the instructor.) (Restricted only to majors in the 
B.F.A, Music Theatre program.) 


33-491. Graduation Project 

Public presentation of a topic in the student's individual area of empha- 
sis. The project may take the form of a major research paper, concert of 
original compositions, or other appropriate vehicle. (Restricted only to 
students in Programs | and II of the B. Mus. degree, with permission of 
a program advisor in Music.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


33-493. Graduation Recital 
Same as 33-393, which is prerequisite. (Restricted only to students in 
Program Ill of the B. Mus. degree.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


33-495. Graduation Recital 
Public presentation of a recital of at least forty minutes in playing time 
on the student's major instrument. Repertoire performed must show a 
variety of styles and periods. (Restricted only to students in Programs | 
and Il of the B. Mus. degree, with permission of a program advisor in 
Music.) (1.50 credit hour course.) 


3.16 Philosophy 

(Ext. 2317) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Professors Emeriti 

Pinto, Robert C.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)-1963. 


Nielsen, Harry A.; A.B. (Rutgers), M.A. (Connecticut), Ph.D. (Ne- 
braska)-1968. 


Westra, Laura; B.A. (York), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)-1990. 

University Professor 

Johnson, Ralph Henry; B.A. (Xavier), M.A., Ph.D. (Notre Dame)-1966. 
Professors 


Blair, John Anthony; B.A. (McGill), M.A. (Michigan)-1967. (Head of the 
Department) 


Cook, Deborah; B.A., M.A. (Ottawa), Doct. 3e cycle (Sorbonne)-1989. 
Assistant Professor 


Hansen, Hans V.; B.A. (Lakehead), M.A. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Wayne State)-2001. 


Noonan, Jeffrey; B.A. (York), M.A., Ph.D. (McMaster)-2001. 
Sessional Lecturer 

Parr, Katharine E.; B.A., M.A., M.Ed, (Windsor)}-1982. 
Cross-Appointment 


Conklin, William E.; B.A. (Toronto), M.Sc. (L.S.E., London), LL.B. (To- 
Hohe LL.M. (Columbia), Ph.D. (York), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at- 
-1977, 


3.16.1 PROGRAM REGULATIONS 


Academic Advising: All students majoring in Philosophy or intending to 
declare a Minor in Philosophy will be assigned an academic advisor. 
Students should plan their programs in consultation with their advisors 
prior to course selection each term. Students planning to take a Phi- 
losophy course as an option are welcome to consult the instructor. 


Course Cycling: In planning their course selections, students should 
bear in mind that some (mainly 100-level) Philosophy courses are of- 
fered every term, others every other term, some once a year, some 
every third term, and some every other year. 


3.16.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Minor, general degree, four-year Honours degree, and combined four- 


year Honours degree programs are available in philosophy. 

Areas of Study 

Most philosophy courses are intended for students majoring in other 
subjects who desire a well-rounded liberal arts education, as well as for 
philosophy majors. Students who might want to take more than one 


philosophy course are advised to check the prerequisites of courses 
numbered in the 200s and 300s. 34-110 is a good introduction to phi- 


losophy in general. 


Requirements for programs in philosophy make reference to the follow- 
ing Core Groups of courses: 


Group A: Introduction to Philosophy: 34-110. 
Group B: Classical Foundations of Philosophy: 34-270, 34-271. 
Group C: Foundations of Modem Philosophy: 34-274, 34-275, 34-376. 
Group D; Ethics: 34-129, 34-221. 
Group E: Logic: 34-260, 34-261, 34-262. 
Group F: Central Problems of Philosophy: 34-250, 34-350. 
Group G: Senior Seminar: 34-411. 
Group H: Honours Seminar: 34-491. 
Minor in Philosophy 
Required: a minimum of six Philosophy courses, with no more than two 
at the 100 level, including 34-110 and at least one from either Core 
Group B or C, 
General Philosophy 
Total courses: thirty. 
Major requirements: ten Philosophy courses, with no more than two at 
the 100 level, including at least one from each of Core Groups A 
through F. 
Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science, excluding Philosophy. 
Other requirements: 


(a) eight other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding Philosophy; 
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(b) six more courses from any area of study including Philoso- 
phy. 


Honours Philosophy 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty Philosophy courses, with no more than two 
at the 100-level, including at least one from each of Core Groups A 
through H. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science, excluding Philosophy. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, including Philosophy; 
(b) four more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding Philosophy; 
(c) six other courses from any area of study, excluding Philoso- 
phy. 


Combined Honours Programs 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Philosophy: sixteen Philosophy courses, with no 
more than two at the 100-level, including at least one from each of Core 
Groups A through H. 


Major requirements—Other subject: as prescribed by that area of Study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science, excluding Philosophy. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty 
courses. 


M.A. Degree in Philosophy 


See the Graduate Calendar for details about the M.A. program in Phi- 
losophy. 
3.16.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 
Not all courses are offered each term or each academic year. 


34-110. Introduction to Western Philosophy 

An introduction to philosophy through the study of major figures and 
movements in the Western philosophical tradition. The figures and 
themes selected for any given year will be chosen by the instructor. 


34-112. Philosophy and Human Nature 

What is human nature? How do we think of ourselves as human be- 
ings? The course will examine several of the principal theories of hu: 
man nature that have been put forward in Western philosophy. 


34-129. Contemporary Moral Issues 

A critical examination of arguments about controversial moral issues. 
Readings will be chosen by the instructor on issues connected with one 
or several of such areas as: biomedical ethics, euthanasia, suicide, 
environmental ethics, the treatment of animals, war and violence, por- 
nography and censorship. 


34-130. Philosophy and Popular Culture 

A philosophical inquiry into some of the more important cultural forms 
and phenomena of the late twentieth century. Topics may include rock 
music, television, or virtual reality, among others. 


34-160. Reasoning Skills 
An explanation of, and practice in, the basic knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes which are essential components of reasoning well. 


34-221. Introduction to Ethics 

A survey of the main contending positions on basic questions of ethics: 
Are all moral values and norms subjective or objective, relative or abso- 
lute? What makes right actions right? What has intrinsic value? What is 
the good life for human beings? 


34-222. Social and Political Philosophy 

An examination of some of the main contending theories about the 
nature of society and the state, or of some of the central controversies 
in social and political theory. (Prerequisite: Semester 3 or above stand- 
ing.) 


34-224. Business Ethics 

An introduction to some central ethical notions (e.g., justice, the com- 
mon good, moral vs. legal obligation); application of these issues and 
concepts to cases drawn from the experiences of business men and 
women (concerned with such issues as corporate responsibility, conflict 
of interest, honesty in advertising, preferential hiring, corporate respon- 
sibility for environmental externalities). 


34-226. Law, Punishment and Morality 

An introduction to the philosophical issues related to understanding the 
nature of law and legal obligation, the relation between law and moral- 
ity, and the purpose of punishment. The theoretical points and distinc- 
tions will be ilustrated by their applications to particular current issues. 
(Prerequisite: Semester 3 or above standing.) 


34-227. Environmental Ethics 

Environmental concerns about the welfare of planet earth have been 
addressed by philosophers in a variety of ways. Some have argued that 
traditional ethical theories (utilitarianism, eudaemonism, contractarian- 
ism, formalism) can be extended to provide guiding principles for the 
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solution of environmental problems. Others have argued that only a 
new approach to philosophical ethics can yield the requisite principles. 
Both approaches, as well as the range of theoretical and practical is- 
sues of interest to theorist and concerned professional alike, will be 
represented in this course. 


34-228. Technology and Human Values 

An exploration of the philosophically important ethical concepts of hu- 
man nature, freedom, progress and moral responsibility as these relate 
to advances in technology. Reading and discussion of case studies 
dealing with the impact of civil, industrial, military and medical projects 
on human safety, morale and dignity as well as resources and natural 
beauty. Topical areas include a wide range, such as the disposal of 
toxic material and the moral limits of research in biotechnology and 
transgenics. 


34-230. Philosophical Themes in Literature 

Either a selection of works of literature will be studied with a view to the 
philosophical themes and ideas expressed in them, or philosophical 
treatments of literature will be studied, or both. The texts chosen will 
vary from year to year. The course may also consider the use of differ- 
ent literary genres in which philosophy itself is presented—for example, 
poetry, the popular essay, and the philosophical dialogue. (Prerequisite: 
Semester 3 or above standing.) 


34-236. Feminism and Philosophy 

An introduction to the ideas and issues of contemporary feminism and 
feminist theory. The course combines a study of historical and contem- 
porary theories of feminism with an examination of key themes in phi- 
losophical feminism and feminist theory, such as sexism and oppres- 
sion, theories of women, sex, gender, language, and feminist identity, 
methodology, and politics. (Prerequisite; Semester 3 or above stand- 
ing.) 


34-240. Philosophy of Religion 

An examination of the philosophical problems involved with religious 
belief and language. Can the existence of God be proven? Can the 
non-existence of God be proven? Can claims to religious knowledge be 
legitimized? Is there a unique logic of religious language that is cogni- 
tively meaningful? Is there any basis for claims about life after death? 
What is the nature of faith? These are the sorts of questions which are 
dealt with in this course. (Prerequisite: Semester 3 or above standing.) 


34-242. Aesthetics 

Aesthetics is concemed with problems which arise in the appreciation 
of objects which are deemed to have aesthetic value, Problems which 
May be raised in this course include the nature of aesthetic experience 
and aesthetic objects such as works of art and nature, as well as prob- 
lems related to aesthetic value and judgment. (Prerequisite: Semester 3 
or above standing.) 


34-250. Metaphysics 

An examination of basic and very general questions about the nature of 
reality. What kinds of things are real, and what distinguishes the real 
from the ideal, or the real from the illusory? Are there abstract entities, 
Such as numbers? What is the nature of necessity and possibility, of 
&ssence and existence? Both traditional and contemporary approaches 


to these questions will be considered in this course. (Prerequisite: Se- 
mester 3 or above standing.) 


34-252. Existentialism 

A study of the views of some of the major existentialists. Figures stud- 
ied may include Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Camus 
and Jaspers. (Prerequisite: Semester 3 or above standing.) 


34-253. Philosophy of Science 

What is a scientific explanation? A scientific theory? Do theories really 
describe reality? Or are they merely convenient tools for determining 
future observation? Does anything exist in the real world of the scientist 
besides observations? How does one distinguish between science and 
pseudo-science? This course includes an examination of the logical 
empiricist conception of science, and one or two recent criticisms of it. 
(Prerequisite: Semester 3 or above standing.) 


34-260. Informal Logic: Fallacy 

The objective is to develop the ability to discriminate between good and 
bad arguments found in everyday settings, using the concept of fallacy. 
A variety of kinds of fallacy are explained, and the skill of identifying 
them is taught. The basic tools for analyzing arguments are presented 
and put to use. Material for analysis is drawn from newspapers, current 
periodicals, and other sources of actual arguments. (Prerequisite: Se- 
mester 3 or above standing.) 


34-261. Informal Logic: Argumentation 

The objective is to develop the ability to analyze and evaluate extended 
arguments found in the public media, books and articles, and to con- 
struct a well-argued case. (Prerequisite: 34-260, or 34-160 and consent 
of the instructor, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-262. Symbolic Logic Pe 
The course covers propositional logic as well as an introduction to th 
basic concepts of predicate logic. Topics include the construction of 
symbolic representation of sentences in natural language, semantic 
methods for evaluating symbolic formulas, and methods of constructing 
deductions or proofs. (Prerequisite: Semester 3 or above standing.) 


34-270. Greek Philosophy: Plato 

Early Greek philosophy with emphasis on Socrates and Plato, with 
readings from a cross-section of early Greek philosophers and from 
Plato's Dialogues. (Prerequisites; Semester 3 or above standing and 
one prior Philosophy course.) 


34-271. Greek Philosophy: Aristotle 

Later Greek philosophy to the close of classical antiquity with emphasis 
on Aristotle, with readings from Aristotle, the Epicureans, the Stoics and 
Plotinus. (Prerequisites: Semester 3 or above standing and one prior 
Philosophy course.) 


34-272. Medieval Philosophy 

Philosophy in medieval Europe from the fourth through the fourteenth 
centuries. The course will deal with a selection of topics and philosophi- 
cal thinkers (the selection may vary, depending on the instructor). Top- 
ics may include: being, Knowledge and truth, logic and the problem of 
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universals, the “ontological” argument for the existence of God, divine 
foreknowledge and human freedom, faith and reason, Platonism and 
Aristotelianism in medieval philosophy. Philosophical thinkers may in- 
clude: Augustine, Boethius, John Scotus Erigena, Anselm, Abelard, 
Avicenna, Averroes, Moses Maimonides, Bonaventure, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, John Duns Scotus, William of Ockham. (Prerequisites: Semester 3 
or above standing and one prior Philosophy course.) 


34-274. Early Modern Philosophy: The Seventeenth Century 

An examination of major themes of European thought at the time of the 
scientific revolution. These may include: the overthrow of the Medieval 
world view, the revival of Epicureanism, empiricism vs. rationalism, 
mechanical world view, universal doubt and the grounds of certainty, 
modern subjectivity, dualism and its critics, God and the world. The 
views of Descartes will be explored along with the views of some of the 
following figures: Copernicus, Galileo, Bacon, Hobbes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz and Boyle. (Prerequisites: Semester 3 or above 
standing and one prior Philosophy course.) 


34-275. Early Modern Philosophy: The Eighteenth Century 

The philosophy of the enlightenment. Themes discussed may include 
the following: toleration and the origins of liberal political theory, popular 
sovereignty, the rationality of religion, the nature of a person, idealism 
vs. realism, materialism, the nature of a causation, the origin of ideas, 
scepticism and deism. Along with some of the major figures such as 
Hume, Locke and Berkeley, the following thinkers may also be taught: 
Bayle, La Mettrie, Voltaire, Rousseau and Diderot. (Prerequisites: Se- 
mester 3 or above standing and one prior Philosophy course.) 


34-280-289. Special Topics 

Special Topics courses will be offered occasionally, as resources allow, 
to meet a demonstrated academic need, where that need cannot be 
satisfied by any of the regular course offerings. Interested students 
should inquire in the Philosophy area office. (Prerequisites: Semester 3 
or above standing and permission of an advisor in Philosophy.) 


34-342. Philosophy of Education 

A critical examination of theories about the nature, goals and values of 
education. The approach of the course may be historical, contemporary 
or a combination. (Prerequisites: Semester 3 or above standing and at 
least one prior Philosophy course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-350. Theory of 

The nature of knowledge. Topics may include the relation of knowledge 
to experience, the bases of rationality, the significance of scepticism. 
(Prerequisite: 34-110 or 34-112, or at least one 200-level Philosophy 
course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-353. The Nature of Mind 

An examination of contemporary views about the nature of mind and its 
relation to the body. What is meant by “mind”? What is the essential 
property of mind? Is mind an independent entity or just a property of the 
body? Is talk of minds reducible to talk about brains or to talk about 
human behaviour? Can animals think? Can computers think? Various 
philosophical positions on such questions are studied critically. (Pre- 
requisite: 34-110 or 34-112, or at least one 200-level Philosophy 
course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-354, Phen 

Phenomenology is the systematic study of the nature and structure of 
conscious experience. This course traces the history and thematic de- 
velopment of the phenomenological movement through an examination 
of key ideas and themes as expressed in the work of thinkers such as 
Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre and Merleau-Ponty. (Prerequisite: 34-110 or 
34-112, or at least one 200-level Philosophy course, or consent of the 
instructor.) 


34-355. Post-structuralist Theory 

Philosophers studied in this course may include Derrida, Foucault, Lyo- 
tard, Deleuze and Guattari. (Prerequisite: 34-110 or 34-112, or at least 
one 200-level Philosophy course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-360. Argumentation Theory 

Topics may include: the nature and uses of argument; the evaluation of 
argument; arguments and argumentation; the relations between argu- 
ment and rhetoric, logic, and pragmatics; linguistic theories of argu- 
ment; ethics and epistemology related to argument; the role of argu- 
ment in philosophy. (Prerequisite: 34-260 or 34-261, or consent of the 
instructor.) 


34-372. Twentieth-Century British Philosophy 

A study of significant developments in recent British thought in this cen- 
tury, as embodied in key works by figures such as Russell, Moore, 
Wittgenstein, and some contemporary analytic philosophers. (Prerequi- 
site: 34-110, Or 34-112, or at least one 200-level Philosophy course, or 
permission of instructor.) 


34-373. T American Philosophy 

A study of major thinkers who shaped recent American thought, with 
emphasis on the development of pragmatism at the hands of Peirce, 
James, and Dewey, and the works of recent analytic philosophers such 
as Quine and Camap. (Prerequisite: 34-110 or 34-112, or at least one 
200-level Philosophy course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-374. Twentieth-Century French Philosophy 

A study of significant developments in recent French thought as found 
in Bergson, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Bataille, and Levi-Strauss, for ex- 
ample. (Prerequisite: 34-110 or 34-112, or at least one 200-level Phi- 
losophy course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-375, Twentieth-Century German Philosophy 

Significant developments in German philosophy in the twentieth century 
will be examined. Portions of the course may be devoted to Hussefl 
(the founder of the phenomenological school), Heidegger (a seminal 
figure in existentialism), Gadamer (a key figure in the development of 
hermeneutics), Critical Theory (a Freudian and Marxist approach to 
social and economic issues), and second-generation critical theorists 
such as Habermas. (Prerequisite: 34-100 or 34-112, or one 200-level 
Philosophy course, or permission of instructor.) 


34-376. Kant 

A study of late eighteenth century philosophy, centred on the epistemo- 
logical and ethical writings of Immanuel Kant. (Prerequisite: 34-110 or 
34-112, or at least one 200-level Philosophy course, or consent of the 
instructor.) 


34-377. Hegel and German Idealism 

A study of early 19th century philosophy centred on the idealism of 
G.W.F. Hegel, focusing on such problems as the nature of the dialectic, 
the notion of absolute spirit, and the Hegelian conception of philosophy. 
(Prerequisite: 34-110 or 34-112, or at least one 200-level Philosophy 
course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-378. Nineteenth Century Philosophy 

Various nineteenth century thinkers may be studied in this course in- 
cluding Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, but also Dilthey, Schopenhauer, 
Comte, Mill, and others. (Prerequisite: 34-110 or 34-112, or at least one 
200-level Philosophy course, or consent of the instructor.) 


34-382. Philosophy of History 

An exploration of the concept of history from a philosophical viewpoint. 
Topics include speculative approaches, critical or analytic perspectives, 
historical explanation and objectivity, the individual, and affinities be- 
tween the work of philosophers and historians. 


34-383. Language, Meaning, and Reality 

An examination of philosophical issues arising from the attempt to 
understand the nature of language. The central topics to be studied are 
meaning and interpretation. The issues may include: theories of mean- 
ing and reference; theories of interpretation of texts (including herme- 
neutics); and the relationship between language and the world. 


34-400 to 34-410. Senior Seminars 

Senior seminars are the undergraduate sections of M.A. courses. 
(Normally open only to Philosophy majors in the final year of their pro- 
gram. Consent of the instructor is required. Consult a program advisor 
during the term preceding planned registration.) 


34-411. Methods of Philosophy 

A study of major approaches to philosophical analysis and interpreta- 
tion, and to some of the technical aspects of current philosophical writ- 
ing and research. The course will cover current English-language (Can- 
ada, U.S., Britain, Australia, New Zealand) and European philosophical 
styles. There will be practice in the application of some of these ap- 
proaches. 


34-491. Honours Seminar 

The aim of the seminar is to give students a solid historical background 
in a given area of philosophy (e.g. ethics, epistemology, metaphysics). 
A philosophical theme is traced through a number of key figures in the 
history of philosophy. (Open only to four-year Honours in Philosophy 
Students in their final year.) 
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3.17 Political Science 

(Ext. 2348) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Professors Emeriti 

Nelson, Ralph Carl; B.A., M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. (Notre Dame)—1961. 


Wagenberg, Ronald H.; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), Ph.D. (London)}— 
1963. 


Briggs, E. Donald; B.A. (New Brunswick), Ph.D. (London).—1963. 


Soderlund, Walter C.; B.A. (Connecticut), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan}— 
1968. 


Wurfel, David; B.A. (San Diego), M.A. (California), Ph.D. (Cornell}— 
1968, 


Keenleyside, Terence A.; B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D, (London}—1971. 
Professors 


Brown-John, C. Lloyd; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto}— 
1968. 


Stebelsky, Ihor; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Washington)—1968 
Amore, Roy C.; B.A. (Ohio), B.D. (Drew), Ph.D. (Columbia)}—1970. 


Romsa, Gerald H.; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A. (Waterloo), Ph.D. (Florida), 
M.C.1.P.—1970 


Brooks, Stephen; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Carleton)—1985. 
Associate Professors 
Lee, Martha; B.A., M.A. (Calgary), Ph.D. (Syracuse)—1992. 


Maclvor, Heather; B.A. (Dalhousie/King's), M.A. (Queen's), M.Sc. 
(London), Ph.D, (Queen's)—1992. 


Najem, Tom P.;.B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Durham)-2002. (Head of 
Department) 


Assistant Professors 


Spears, lan S.; B.Ph.E. (Toronto), M.A. (Queen's), Ph.D. (McGill)}— 
2000. 


Sutcliffe, John; M.A. (Edinburgh), M.A. (Calgary), Ph.D. (Cambridge)— 
2000. 


Miljan, Lydia; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Calgary)}—2001. 
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Richter, Andrew; B.A., M.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. (York)—2001. 
Lanoszka, Anna; B.A. (Carleton), M.A., Ph.D. (Dalhousie)~2002. 
Mcintosh, Thomas A.; B.A. (Alberta), M.A., Ph.D. (Queen's)-2002. 
Adjunct Associate Professors 

Burton, Bruce Edward; B.A., M.A. (Oxford), M.Soc.Sc. (Hague) —1966, 


Price, Trevor; B.Sc. (London School of Economics), M.A. (Windsor), 
Ph.D. (Queen's}—1968. 


Krause, Robert M.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)}—1970. 


Pawley, Howard; B.A. (Winnipeg), LL.B. (Manitoba), LL.D. (Windsor), 
Q.C., P.C._—1991. 


Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Gecelovsky, Paul; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D, (Alberta)—2000. 


Kelly, John F.; B.A. Ed. (Michigan), M.P.A. (Wayne State), J.D. 
(Michigan), Ph.D. (Wayne}~2002. 


3.17.1__ PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Minor, general degree, four-year Honours degree, and combined four- 
year Honours degree are available in Political Science. 


Minor in Political Science 
(a) 45-100; 
(b) one of 45-130 or 45-160; 
(c) four Political Science courses at the 200 level or above. 


General Political Science 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: twelve courses, including 45-100, 45-130, and 45- 
160; plus one of 45-201, 45-211, 45-212, 45-213, 45-220, 45-313, 45- 
314, and 45-320 (or 45-321). (Students interested in switching to a 
Political Science four-year Honours degree should take 02-250, 45-275, 
and two political theory courses from 45-251, 45-252, or 45-351.) 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses, 
including: 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four courses from any area of study, including Political Sci- 
ence (Students interested in a Political Science four-year 
Honours degree should take 41-110 and 41-111.); 


(b) six courses from any area of study, excluding Political Sci- 
ence. 


Honours Political Science 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: nineteen courses, including 45-100, 45-130, 45- 
160, and 45-275; and two of 45-201, 45-211, 45-212, 45-213, 45-220, 
45-309, 45-313, 45-314, 45-320 and 45-321; plus two of 45-251, 45- 
252, and 45-351; and two of 45-232, 45-237, 45-241, 45-244, 45-346, 
and 45-365; plus two of 45-264, 45-268, 45-360, 45-361, 45-363, 45- 
366, 45-367, and 45-464; seven additional courses, three of which are 
to be at the 400 level. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) 02-250, 41-110, and 41-111; 

(b) six courses from Sociology, Anthropology, Communication 
Studies, Geography, History and Psychology; 

(c) two courses from Arts, Languages or Science; 

(d) four courses from any area of study, including Political Sci- 
ence; 

(€) six courses from any area of study, excluding Political Sci- 
ence. (At least two of 41-231, 41-232 and 41-283 are strongly 
recommended.) 


Combined Honours Programs 
Total courses; forty: 


Major requirements—Political Science: fifteen courses, including: 

(a) 45-100, 45-130, 45-160, and 45-275; 

(b) one of 45-201, 45-211, 45-212, 45-213, 45-220, 45-313, 45- 
314, 45-320, or 45-321; 

(c) two of 45-251, 45-252, 45-351; 

(d) eight additional courses of which at least three must be at the 
400 level. 

(e) Plus an introductory statistics course (02-250 or the equiva- 
lent). 


Major requirements—Other Area of Study: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses 
including: 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 


3.17.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Political Science 45-100, 45-130, and 45-160 are required of all general 
and four-year Honours students. It is recommended that these be taken 
in the first year or as corequisite with 200-level courses. Four-year 
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Honours students are advised where possible to complete 02-250 and 
45-275 during their second year. Non-majors wishing to do particular 
courses as options may do so except where specific prerequisites are 
stated. Not all courses will necessarily be offered each year. All courses 
are three hours.a week unless otherwise indicated. 


45-100. Introduction to Canadian Government and Politics 

An introduction to the politics and government of Canada. The course 
will focus on political culture, the constitution, federalism, the executive, 
parliament, public service, courts, political parties, interest groups, and 
elections. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


45-130. Comparative Politics in a Changing World 

Introduces students to issues such as democracy, authoritarianism, 
nationalism, political culture, and how political power is organized. The 
course focuses on the democratic states of the West, but also exam- 
ines non-democratic states such as China and the transitional democ- 
racies of Eastern Europe. (3 lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial 
hour a week.) 


45-160. Issues in World Politics 

An examination of competing perspectives on international relations 
and of such critical themes as power, security, war, imperialism, nation- 
alism, interdependence, development and underdevelopment, human 
rights, environmental concerns, and the quest for a new world order. (3 
lecture hours or 2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour. a week.) 


45-201. Current Issues in Canadian Politics 

An examination of one or more current issues in Canadian politics, for 
example, energy and resources, the environment, native peoples, ag- 
ing, women's rights, urban problems, and health care. 


45-211. Women and Politics 

An introduction to the principal themes in the study of women in Cana- 
dian politics. Topics may include: feminist theory, women in Canadian 
political institutions, the status of women in the Canadian economy, and 
gender equality rights in the Charter. 


45-212. Environmental Policy and Politics 

The course examines the domestic and international context of envi- 
ronmental policy-making in Canada. Topics examined may include 
global warming, Great Lakes pollution, and endangered species, 


45-213. Public Opinion, Mass Media and Canadian Democracy 

An evaluation of the relationship between public opinion and democratic 
politics, how opinions, beliefs and attitudes are shaped by the family, 
educational system, peer groups, and in particular, mass media. Par- 
ticular attention will be devoted to the role of the mass media in influ- 
encing public opinion and public policy. 


45-214. Legal Process in Canada 

An introduction to the legal system in Canada, including the sources of 
Canadian law, the general concepts of constitutional and administrative 
law, the court structure, and the place of the law and the courts in the 
community. (Also offered as Law 99-110.) 


45-220. Introduction to Public Administration 

An introductory examination of the major developments in private and 
public administrative and management theory and practice. Includes 
institutional structure, crown corporations, regulatory agencies, person- 
nel, and financial management. Both federal and provincial problems 
are examined. (Prerequisite: 45-100 or consent of instructor.) 


45-221. Canadian Public Administration and Policy 

An introduction to the processes of public policy formation in Canada. 
Includes an analysis of political/bureaucratic relationships, decision 
making theory, and the role of interest groups in the context of selected 
contemporary policy issues. (Prerequisite: 45-220 or consent of instruc- 
tor.) 


45-222. Administrative Law and Professional Ethics 

An introduction to the basis and exercise of administrative discretion by 
public servants, including law and judicial review. Includes a review of 
the role of professional ethics as a guide to public administrative behav- 
iour. (Prerequisite: 45-220 or consent of instructor.) 


45-232. Government and Politics of the United States 

The organization and structure of national government in the United 
States, with emphasis upon congressional/executive relationships, po- 
litical parties, and the electoral process. 


45-233. Politics of the Developing World 

An examination of the politics of developing areas, with a focus on eco- 
nomic and political development, ethnic conflict and the role of over- 
seas development assistance in building government institutions. In 
given years, emphasis may be on Africa, Asia or Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 


45-237. Political Geography of Russia and the Former Soviet 
Republics 

An overview of the physical, cultural, historical, and political forces 

shaping the region and aspects of internal and international politics in 

the region. (Also offered as Geography 42-312.) (3 lecture hours a 

week.) 


45-241. Contemporary African Politics 

Characteristic domestic and international problems of African states 
south of the Sahara, including resource scarcity, ethnic diversity, politi- 
cal stability, and relations with the Great Powers. 


45-244. Government and Politics in Europe 

Examines contemporary issues such as democratic development, na- 
tionalism, and regionalism, immigration and racism, the status of 
women, social welfare programs, and the consolidation and expansion 
of the European Union. 


45-251. Classical Political Thought 

An introduction to the history of political thought from the ancient 
Greeks to the end of the Middle Ages. Topics may include human na- 
ture, justice, natural law, and the relationship between Church and 
State, 
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45-252. Modern Political Thought 
Toward the new science of politics from Machiavelli to Rousseau and 
the French Revolution. 


45-260. Politics, History, and Asian Religions 

An introduction to Hinduism, Sikhism, Jainism, Buddhism, Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, and Shinto, with attention to their role in history and politics. 
(Also offered as Oriental Studies 10-317.) 


45-261. Politics, History, and Western Religions 
An introduction to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, Islam, and 
BaHai, with attention to their role in history and politics. 


45-264. Introduction to Canadian Foreign Policy 

An overview of the formulation and trends of Canadian foreign policy 
from World War | to the present, together with an examination of the 
domestic and external determinants of Canadian foreign policy and of 
the foreign policy making process. (Prerequisite: 45-100, or 45-160, or 
consent of instructor.) 


45-267. Strategic Studies 

An examination of the theories, tools, and concepts that explain war 
and how international violence can be used for political ends. The fo- 
Cus will be primarily on the modern state system, especially on the post- 
WWII environment. Among topics to be addressed are theories of war, 
deterrence, arms control, the “democratic peace” thesis, and prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction. (Prerequisite: 45-160 or consent 
of the instructor.) 


45-268. International Organizations 

An introduction to the problems and possibilities of international co- 
operation and global governance among states and non-state actors. 
The course will provide a survey of various international organizations. 
These may include the United Nations, NATO, the European Union, 
and NAFTA. The role of non-governmental organizations in world poli- 
tics is also examined. (Prerequisite: 45-160 or consent of instructor.) 


45-275. Introduction to Research Methods 

Introduces students to quantitative and qualitative social research. 
Looks at how surveys and focus groups are used and abused for politi- 
cal and commercial purposes. Examines what field and archival re- 
search can teach us about human behaviour and social, political, and 
economic trends. 


45-309. Canadian Provincial Government 

A comparative. study of provincial governments and politics in Canada 
including an examination of the powers exercised by provinces, the 
institutions of provincial government and the behaviour of provincial 
electorates and politicians. In given terms, Ontario, Quebec, the Atlantic 
or the Western provinces may be given particular attention. (Prerequi- 
site: 45-100 or consent of instructor.) 


45-313. Federalism and Federal-Provincial Relations 

The theory and practice of contemporary federalism and the roles 
played by the federal and provincial govermments in the Canadian pol- 
icy process. Topics may include the division of powers in the Canadian 
Constitution, the evolution of Canadian Federalism, the impact of the 


Quebec issue on Canadian politics, and intergovernmental relations. 
(Prerequisite: 45-100 or consent of instructor.) 


45-314. Constitutional Law and Politics in Canada 

The nature and purpose of constitution and major issues in Canadian 
constitutional politics. Topics may include judicial review, the develop- 
ment of human rights law in Canada, the impact of the Charter of Rights 
on Canadian politics and government, and the Meech Lake and Char- 
lottetown constitutional accords. (Prerequisite: 45-100 or consent of 
instructor.) 


45-320. Political Parties and Elections 
An analysis of the development and functions of parties and of the so- 
cial, psychological, and political influences on voting in Canada. 


45-321. The Legislative Process 

An introduction to representative democracy, parliamentary behaviour, 
and legislative process. May include role-playing exercises and a simu- 
lation of the Federal House of Commons. 


45-323. Government and Business 

An introduction to the intricate relationship of government to business, 
Included are: government services to business; business and policy 
development; and regulation and/or de-regulation and regulatory agen- 
cies. (Prerequisite: 45-100 or consent of instructor.) 


45-326. (Municipal) Urban Administration 

A study of administrative structures and the principles of administrative 
organization in local government including budgetary systems, person- 
nel management, the conduct of public relations, and the application of 
systems methods. (Prerequisites: 45-220 and 45-221, or consent of 
instructor.) 


45-328. Public Financial Management 

An introduction to managing public finances, including the link between 
public policy, revenue and expenditures, budgets and budget systems, 
and accountability. (Prerequisites: 45-220 and 45-221, or consent of 
instructor.) 


45-329, Public Personnel Management 

An introduction to personne! management under a merit system includ- 
ing the roles of public service commissions (recruitment, training, career 
development, dismissal) and public sector labour relations agencies 
(collective bargaining); political rights, employment equity. (Prerequi- 
sites: 45-220 and 45-221, or consent of instructor.) 


45-346. Asian Government and Politics 
Comparative analysis of institutions and political processes of South- 
east Asia, South Asia, China, or Japan. 


45-351. Community and Power in Modern European Thought 

An exploration of the subject of community and power in European 
thought between 1850 and the late twentieth century. Special attention 
will be paid to Marxism/Leninism, elitist theory, facism, and structural- 
isnVpoststructuralism. (Also offered as History 43-326.) 
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45-360. International Conflict and Its Resolution 

The nature of conflict and how it is managed in the international com- 
munity; explicit and tacit bargaining strategies and techniques of conflict 
resolution. (Prerequisite: 45-160 or consent of instructor.) 


45-361. U.S. Foreign Policy 

The United States policy-making process and the substance of policy in 
relation to the former communist world, developing countries, and allies 
such as Canada and Western Europe. (Prerequisite: 45-160 or consent 
of instructor.) 


45-363. Principles of International Law 

An introduction to the role of international law in international relations, 
this course will consider the role of justice in the international system 
and will examine the basic principles of modern international law, in- 
cluding sources, subjects, and procedures. (Prerequisite: 45-160 or 
consent of instructor.) 


45-365. The Politics of the Middle East 

The nature and causes of the various conflicts in the region, the role of 
outside powers and international organizations, and the prospects for 
conflict resolution. (Prerequisite: 45-160 or consent of instructor.) 


45-366. International Relations in Asia and the Pacific 

The foreign policies and relations of Asian states and the interests and 
roles of outside powers; nationalism and regionalism; independence, 
dependence, modernization, war, and revolution. (Prerequisite: 45-160 
or consent of instructor.) 


45-367 The Politics of the European Union 

Examines the development and operation of the European Union. Key 
issues on the agenda of the European Union are examined, including: 
the introduction of the single currency; the development of a common 
foreign and security policy; and the possible enlargement of the Euro- 
pean Union. The extent to which the European Union challenges exist- 
ing state structures is examined throughout the course. 


45-371. Religion and Politics 

A study of the relationship between religion and politics, with special 

attention to millenarian (e.g., Nation of Islam/Black Muslims, Christian 

realm and/or fundamentalist movements (e.g., Moral Majority, Islamic 
ad). 


45-379. Politics and Culture 

An examination of political themes as reflected in different forms of 
popular culture, including cinema, music and the media. Topics may 
include war and cinema, politics and popular music, and how commer- 
cial interests are portrayed in mass media. While the course may focus 
On different forms of cultural expression, the emphasis will be on under- 
standing and evaluating how politically relevant themes are influenced 
and shaped for the mass public. 


45-399. Practicum in Government and Politics 

Practical work in the office of an elected or appointed official, with oral 
and written reports to the supervising faculty member. (To be taken only 
with permission of instructor and a program advisor in Political Sci- 
ence.) 
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45-411. Canadian Politics: Participation and Processes 

A review of current literature on topics that may include parties, elec- 
tions, voting behaviour, pressure groups, representation, new social 
movements, public opinion, and ideologies. (Admission by consent of 
instructor.) 


45-412. Canadian Federalism 

A review of current literature and development on such topics as feder- 
alism, intergovernmental relations, and the role of Quebec. (Admission 
by consent of instructor.) 


45-421. Seminar in Canadian Public Policy 
A detailed analysis of the Canadian public policy process. (Admission 
by consent of the instructor.) 


45-422. Seminar in Public Policy Analysis 

A survey of the evaluative side of public policy including formulation, 
adoption, program operations and evaluation techniques. (Admission by 
consent of the instructor.) 


45-431. Seminar in Comparative Politics 

A comparative examination of national political systems emphasizing 
areas such as political culture, political parties, elites, and interest 
groups. In given terms, the focus may be on industrialized or develop- 
ing countries. (Admission by consent of the instructor.) 


45-434. Seminar in Politics of the United States 

An analysis of selected topics in United States politics and government. 
May include an examination of foreign perspectives on U.S. politics, 
Canadian-U.S. relations, parties and elections, civil liberties and civil 
rights, or other important topics in United States politics. (Admission by 
consent of instructor.) 


45-451. Seminar in Contemporary Political Theory 

An examination of selected topics in political theory, with special em- 
phasis on the literature of the twentieth century. (Admission by consent 
of the instructor.) 


45-461. Seminar in Theories of International Relations 

A survey of competing perspectives and approaches employed in the 
contemporary study of international relations. (Admission by consent of 
the instructor.) 

45-462. Interdisciplinary Approaches to Research in International 
Relations 

A research oriented seminar that will encourage the use of interdiscipli- 
nary perspectives in the examination of selected problems in interna- 
tional relations. (Admission by consent of instructor.) 


45-464. International Political Economy 

An overview of the major theoretical perspectives and issues in interna- 
tional political economy. Issues addressed may include: international 
trade, foreign investment and multinational corporations, international 
monetary institutions, and crisis and change in the international system. 
(Prerequisite: 45-160 or consent of instructor.) 


45-488. Selected Topics in Political Science 

Topics of current interest which may vary from year to year. (May be 
repeated for credit with the permission of a program advisor in Political 
Science.) 


45-492. Public Service Management Internship Practicum 
Supervised work experience in a public service management environ- 
ment. (Admission only by consent of program advisor.) (Offered on a 
Pass/Non-pass basis only.) (Must be taken concurrently with 45-493.) 
(May be repeated once for credit.) 


45-493. Public Service Management Internship Seminar 

A critical examination of selected theories and concepts applicable to 
research and management practices in the public sector. (Admission by 
consent of a program advisor.) (Must be taken concurrently with 45- 
492.) (May be repeated once for credit.) 


45-499. Directed Reading in an Approved Special Field 

Intended for students with special interest in areas not covered in suffi- 
cient depth by other courses. (To be taken only with permission of in- 
Structor and a program advisor in Political Science.) 


3.18 Psychology 
(Ext. 2215) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Holland, Cornelius J.; B.S. (St. Joseph's, Philadelphia), M.A. (Detroit), 
Ph.D. (Catholic U. of America)-1967. 


Kobasigawa, Akira; B.A., M.A. (George Peabody College), Ph.D. 
(lowa)-1969. 


Auld, Frank; B.A. (Drew), M.A., Ph.D. (Yale)-1970. 


Minton, Henry L.; B.A. (New York), M.A. (Southern Illinois), Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania State)-1970. 


McCabe, Ann E.; B.Sc. (St. Norbert College), M.S. (lowa State), Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin)-1973. 


University Professor 
Rourke, Byron P.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (Fordham), F.R.S.C.- 
1965. 


Professors 


Cohen, Jerome S.; B.A. (Michigan State), M.A. Ph.D. (Wayne State)- 
1968. 


Schneider, Frank W.; B.A. (Ohio Wesleyan), M.S. (Ohio), Ph.D. 
(Florida)-1968. 


Frisch, Giora Ron; B.A. (City University, N.Y.), Ph.D. (Tennessee)- 
1969. 


Orr, R. Robert; B.A. (Valparaiso), M.A., Ph.D. (lowa)-1969. 

Page, Stewart; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Toronto)-1981. 
Associate Professors 

Daly, Raymond M.; B.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Loyola)-1967. 

Woodyard, H. Dale; B.A., M.A. (Roosevelt), Ph.D. (Florida)-1968, 


Taub, Barry R.; B.A. (S.U.N.Y. Stony Brook), M.A., Ph.D. (Waterloo)— 
1972. (Director, Psychological Services Centre) 


Porter, James E.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Roosevelt), Ph.D. (Windsor)— 
1980. (Psychological Services Centre) 


Voelker, Syivia L.; B.A. (Indiana), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1984. 
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Shore, Douglas L.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1985. 


Towson, Shelagh M.J.; B.A. (York), M.A. (Wisconsin), Ph.D. 
(Waterloo)—1985. (Head of the Department) 


Thomas, Chery! D.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Simon Fraser)—1987. 


Hakim-Larson, Julie A.; B.S. (Michigan State), M.S. (Eastern Michigan), 
Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1991. 


Kral, Michael J.; B.A. (Guelph), M.A,, Ph.D. (California School of 
Professional Psychology)—1991. 


Lafreniere, Kathryn D.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (York)—1991. 
Senn, Charlene Y.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Calgary), Ph.D. (York)—1992. 
Cramer, Kenneth M.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Manitoba}—1998. 

Paivio, Sandra C.; B.A., M.Ed. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (York)—1998. 
Buchanan, Lori; B.A. (Wilfrid Laurier), M.A., Ph.D. (Waterloo)\—2001. 


Hart, Kenneth E.; B.A. (Laurentian), M.A. (Lakehead), Ph.D. 
(Houston)}—2001. 


Assistant Professors 


Martini, Tanya S.; B.Sc. (Toronto), M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1998. 


Menna, Rosanne; B.A. (Brock), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto) —1998, 
Casey, Joseph; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. (Windsor)— 
2000. 


Coutts, Larry; B.A. (Winnipeg), M.A., Ph.D (Windsor)—2000. 


Hibbard, Stephen; B.A. (Santa Clara), M.A. (California State), Ph.D. 
(Tennessee)}—2000. 


a Josee L.; B.A. (Sherbrooke), M.Ps. (Montreal), Ph.D. (Toronte)— 
Pe 


Kuo, Ben C.; B.A., M.Ed. (Toronto)—2001. 


Kwantes, Catherine; B.A. (Calvin College), M.Sc, (Eastern Michigan), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)-2002. 


Adjunct Associate Professors 

Broga, Mary; B.A. (Waterloo), M.A., Ph.D. (Western Ontario}—1987. 

oe Donald; B.A. (Illinois), M.A. (Roosevelt), Ph.D. (Windsor)— 
1. 


Adjunct Assistant Professors 

Abrash, Donald; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1994. 
Fuerst, Darren; B.A. (York), M.A.; Ph.D. (Windsor)—1994. 
Vokes, Ted; B.A. (York), M.A., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1999. 


3.18.1 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Minor, general degree, four-year Honours degree(with and without The- 
sis), and combined four-year Honours degree programs are available in 
Psychology. In addition, Development Psychology Honours (with and 
without Thesis) and combined four-year Honours in Developmental 
Psychology, as well as a Combined Honours B.Sc. in Biological Sci- 
ences and Psychology: Behaviour, Cognition, and Neuroscience, are 
available. 


Minor in Psychology 


Requirements: Six courses in Psychology, including 46-115, 46-116, 
and four courses at the 200 level or above. 


Minor in Child Psychology 


Requirements: Six courses in Psychology, including 46-115, 46-116, 
and four of 46-223, 46-224, 46-322, 46-324, 47-327, 46-422, 46-423, 
46-424, 46-425, and 46-427. 


General Psychology 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: ten courses, including 46-115 and 46-116; plus at 
least one of 46-220, 46-223, or 46-236; and at least two 300-level 
courses. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses in- 
cluding 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 02-250; 
(b) three courses from any area of study, including Psychology; 
(c) eight courses from any area of study, excluding Psychology. 


Honours Psychology 

This program is one of two four-year Honours programs in psychology. 
It is intended for students who wish to study the discipline of psychology 
over a four-year period, including those who might wish to study at the 
graduate level in professions or disciplines other than psychology. 


Total courses: forty. 
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Major requirements: eighteen courses, including 46-115, 46-116, 46- 
229 or 46-230, 46-320, 46-353 or 46-358; plus at least one of 46-220, 
46-223, or 46-236. The total number of courses must include at least 
four 300-level courses and three 400-level courses. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses, con- 
sisting of 

(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 

(b) two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 02-250; 
(b) five courses from any area of study, including Psychology. 
(c) ten courses from any area of study, excluding Psychology. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 
First Year: 46-115 and 46-116. 


Second Year: 02-250, 46-229 or 46-230, and one of 46-220, 46-223, or 
46-236. 


Third or Fourth Year: 46-320, 46-353 or 46-358. 
Honours Psychology with Thesis 


This program is oriented primarily toward students with a serious inter- 
est in psychological research and/or who intend to study at the gradu- 
ate level in psychology, or perhaps in related areas such as sociology, 
anthropology, criminology, or social work. Students taking this program 
should be able to do independent research (thesis) work, and have 
competence in statistics and research methods. In the third year, stu- 
dents should ascertain test dates for the Graduate Record Examination, 
which must be written no later than the fall of the fourth year by stu- 
dents considering graduate studies in psychology. In the fourth year, 
the program requires completion within a two-term period (Fall and 
Winter terms only) of a thesis. The thesis is an independent research 
study, completed in conjunction with a program advisor. 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: eighteen courses, including 46-115, 46-116, 46- 
229 or 46-230, 46-313, 46-320, 46-353 (or 46-358), 46-496, and 46- 
497; and at least one of 46-220, 46-223, or 46-236. The total number of 
courses must include at least four 300-level courses and three 400- 
level courses. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses consist- 
ing of 

(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 

(b) two Science courses; 

(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 02-250; 
(b) five courses from any area of study, including Psychology; 
(c) ten courses from any area of study, excluding Psychology. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 
Note: Students considering this program should seek academic advis- 
ing before the end of the third year of study. Students also should try to 


generate a thesis topic, at least in general terms, before the fourth year 
of study. 


First Year: 46-115 and 46-116. 


Second Year: 02-250, 46-229 or 46-230, and one of 46-220, 46-223, or 
46-236. 


Third Year: 46-313, 46-320, 46-353 (or 46-358). 

Fourth Year: 46-496 and 46-497. 

Honours Developmental Psychology 

Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements: 18 courses, including 115 & 116, 229 or 230 (re- 
search methods), 320 (tests and measurement), 353 (learning and 


behaviour), 427 (methods of behaviour change) and at least two 200- 
level courses, two 300-level courses, and two 400-level courses from 


the list below. 

223- Child development 

224- Adolescent development 

225- Adult and aging 

322- Child psychopathology 

323- Developmental disabilities 

324- Educational psychology 

325- Mental health and aging 

327- Parenting 

422- Advanced Developmental Psychology: Emotional 
dev. 

423- Advanced Developmental Psychology: Cognitive 
dev. 

424- Advanced Developmental Psychology: Social dev. 

425- Seminar in Developmental Psychology 

437- Seminar in the Neuropsychology of Learning 


Disabilities 


Option requirements: two arts or language two science two additional 
courses from any arts, language or science 


Other requirements: 02-250 stats, 2 courses from any area of study, 
including psychology, 13 from any area, excluding psychology 


Honours Developmental Psychology with Thesis 
Program requirements are identical to those of the Major in Develop- 
mental Psychology, with the exception that: (a) 46-313 must be taken in 


the third year and (b) 46-496 and 46-497 must be taken in the fourth 
year. 


Combined Honours Programs in Developmental Psychology 
Total courses: forty. 
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Major requirements - Developmental Psychology. fourteen courses, 
including 46-115, 46-116, 46-229 or 46-230, 46-320, 46-353, 46-427, 
and six of: 46-223, 46-224, 46-225, 46-313, 46-322, 46-323, 46-325, 
46-327, 46-422, 46-423, 46-424, 46-425. The total number of Psychol- 
ogy courses must include at least four 300-level courses and two 400- 
level courses. Students should consult with a Psychology program 
advisor before undertaking a combined Honours program. The two, 
required fourth-year courses may be 46-496 and 46-497, but only with 
permission of a Psychology program advisor, and if a student has taken 
46-313 or an equivalent statistics course from another area of study. 


Major requirements - Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Option requirements - (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses 
including 
(a) two Arts or Languages; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences 


Other requirements: 
(a) 02-250 
(b) additional options (if required) to a total of forty.02-250 


Combined B.Sc. Honours Program in Biological Sciences and 
Psychology: Behaviour, Cognition and Neuroscience 


See Biological Sciences—Programs of Study, 4.3.1. 
Other Combined Honours Programs 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements-Psychology: fourteen courses, including 46-115, 
46-116, 46-229 or 46-230, and 46-320; plus one of 46-220, 46-223, or 
46-236; and 46-353 or 46-358. The total number of Psychology courses 
must include at least four 300-level courses and two 400-level courses. 
Students should consult with a Psychology program advisor before 
undertaking a combined Honours program. The two required fourth- 
year courses may be 46-496 and 46-497, but only with permission of a 
Psychology program advisor and if a student has taken 46-313 or an 
equivalent statistics course from another area of study. 


Major requirements - Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): eight courses in- 
Cluding 
(a) two Arts or Languages courses; 
(b) two Science courses; 
(c) four additional courses from any area of study, excluding So- 
cial Sciences. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 02-250; 
(b) additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 
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3.18.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all courses will be offered each year. All courses are three hours a 
week unless otherwise indicated. 


All courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


Priority for registration in 300- and 400-level courses may be given to 
Students with General Psychology Majors, Psychology Honours or 
Combined Honours. 


46-115. Introduction to Psychology as a Behavioural Science 
Introduction to selected areas in psychology including learning, percep- 
tion, physiological psychology, emotion, and motivation. 


46-116. Introduction to Psychology as a Social Science 
Introduction to selected areas in psychology including developmental, 
social, personality, and clinical, 


46-115 and 46-116 are prerequisites for all other courses in Psychol- 
ogy. Some courses may require additional prerequisites. 


46-220. Introduction to Adjustment and Personality 
A survey of major approaches to the study of personality with a particu- 
lar focus on the processes involved in adjustment. 


46-223. Developmental Psychology: The Child 

The study of normal child development from conception to puberty, 
including physical, cognitive, and social development within the child's 
family, school, and cultural contexts. Specific topics include tempera- 
ment, language development, intelligence testing, personality develop- 
ment, and parenting styles. 


46-224. Developmental Psychology: Adolescence 

The study of normal adolescent development from puberty to early 
adulthood. Topics include physical changes at puberty, cognitive and 
social development, and the impact of adolescent development within 
various contexts, including families, peer groups, and schools. 


46-225. Developmental Psychology: Adulthood and Aging 
The study of adult development including stages in adulthood, problems 
of aging, and issues related to death and dying. 


46-229, Experimental Psychology 

Introduction to basic experimental methods and design for establishing 
causal relationships in psychology, illustrated with laboratory exercises 
in human perception and cognition. Also covered are comparisons with 
non- and quasi- experimental research methods for testing theoretically 
derived hypotheses and consideration of research ethics and appropri- 
ate style for reporting findings. (Credit will be granted for only one of 
46-229 and 46-230) (2 lecture and 2 laboratory hours a week: limited 
enrollment.) (Antirequisite: 46-230.) 


46-230. Social Science Research Methods 

Introduction to experimental and non-experimental research methods 
and designs commonly used in psychology and other social sciences 
(€.g., experiments, quasi-experiments, survey research, observational 
studies, content analysis). Includes conducting research exer- 
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cises/projects dealing with social, personality, developmental, and/or 
educational issues, writing research reports, and consideration of re- 
search ethics. (Credit will be granted for only one of 46-229 and 46- 
230.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) (Antirequisite: 46-229.) 


46-235. Identity Processes 

An exploration of the pivotal role identity plays in the organization and 
actions of social life. (Also offered as Sociology 48-235,) (Prerequisites: 
both 46-115 and 46-116, or 48-101 and either of 48-102 or 49-112.) 


46-236. Introduction to Social Psychology 

An introduction to the theories, methods, findings, and problems asso- 
ciated with the study of the individual in the social context. Topics in- 
clude social cognition; interpersonal behaviour (attraction, aggression, 
altruism); social attitudes, prejudice, and discrimination; social influence 
and group processes (conformity, leadership, intergroup relations). 
(Also offered as Sociology 48-236.) (Prerequisites: 46-115 and 46-116, 
or 48-101 and 48-102.) 


46-237. Introduction to Clinical Psychology 

A survey of clinical and abnormal psychology, including historical de- 
velopment, theoretical perspectives on causes and intervention, classi- 
fication of disorders, diagnosis, and assessment. The course also cov- 
ers legal and ethical issues arising in the context of major psychologi- 
cal abnormalities, with some focus on developmental, psychophysi- 
ological, and neurological disorders. (Pre-requisites: 46-115 and 46- 
116). 


46-240. Psychology of Sex and Gender 

Review of philosophical, historical, theoretical, and research literature in 
the psychology of sex and gender. Topics include male/female stereo- 
types; similarities/differences based on research data; and current so- 
cial issues. 


46-256. Introduction to the Brain and Human Behaviour 

Reviews basic research relating brain and behaviour with a focus on 
human functioning. Includes the study of neuronal and synaptic activity 
and results from current research and case histories which link human 
behaviour to basic neuroanatomical and biochemical brain systems. 
(May not be taken concurrently with 46-336 or 46-337.) 


46-310. Tutorial 

Individual projects in specific areas of psychology. (May be repeated for 
credit.) (Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, and four additional courses in 
Psychology.) 


46-313. Advanced Statistics 

One-way, two-way, and higher order ANOVA, repeated measures 
ANOVA, multiple comparisons, correlation and univariate regression, 
introduction to multivariate regression and the general linear model, 
with an emphasis on computer data analysis. (Prerequisite: 02-250.) 


46-315. Recent Research in Basic 

Current issues in psychology will be selected from the areas of physio- 
logical, learning, motivation, cognition, and perception. (Prerequisites: 
46-115, 46-116, and four additional courses in Psychology.) 


46-316. Recent Research in Human Psychology 

Current issues in psychology will be selected from the areas of devel- 
opmental, social, personality, and clinical psychology. (Prerequisites; 
46-115, 46-116, and four additional courses in Psychology.) 


46-320. Tests and Measurement 

An introduction to basic concepts of psychological testing, with a focus 
on test development, measurement, and test evaluation. Standard tests 
used to assess personality, achievement, and aptitudes will be sur- 
veyed. (Prerequisite: 02-250.) 


46-322. Child Psychopathology 

An overview of theory and research related to the assessment, diagno- 
sis, and treatment of childhood and adolescent disorders. Risk factors, 
vulnerability to stress, and protective factors will be addressed in rela- 
tion to adjustment disorders, conduct disorder, depression, and anxiety 
in children and adolescents. (Prerequisite: 46-223 or 46-224.) 


46-323. Developmental Disabilities 

An overview of theory and research related to the biological foundation 
of childhood and adolescent developmental disabilities. Mental retarda- 
tion, sensory and motor impairments, learning disabilities, and disorders 
with physical manifestations are included in the topics covered. (Pre- 
requisite: 46-223 or 46-224.) 


46-324. Educational Psychology 

Psychology of the learning process and the variables that affect leam- 
ing such as intelligence, motivation, attitudes, interpersonal relations, 
and cultural background. (Prerequisite: 46-223.) 


46-325. Mental Health and Aging 

Topics include: Psychological disorders and dementing diseases of 
adulthood, identification of elderly “at risk", substance abuse, depend- 
ency, emotional support, caregiver, stress and elder abuse. Course 
work may also include exercises on assessment, communications, and 
counselling with field experience in the community. (Prerequisite: 46- 
225.) 


46-327. Psychological Perspectives on Parenting 

Contemporary theories and practices of parenting throughout the life 
cycle, with an emphasis on the psychological aspects of the family sys- 
tem. (Prerequisite: 46-223.) 


46-330. Personality Theory and Research 
Survey of personality theories and relevant research. Theories may 
include psychoanalytic, trait, behavioral, humanistic, cognitive, and 
biological. Research may include person-situation debate, nature- 
nurture, personality change, and inventories. 


46-334. Applied Social Psychology 

The application of social psychology to solving social issues. Topics 
include improving job satisfaction and organizational life, promoting 
community health, meeting social welfare needs, dealing with environ- 
mental problems, improving educational systems, and addressing the 
issues of social justice and equality. The course may involve a fieldwork 
component. (Prerequisite: 46-236.) 
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46-335. Human Sensation and Perception 

The study of underlying mechanisms and processes of human sensa- 
tion and perception, methods of measuring human sensory abilities, 
and the perceptual processes for integrating and interpreting such in- 
formation. (Prerequisite: 46-229 or 46-230.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


46-336. Behavioural Neuroscience 

Issues relevant to behavioural neuroscience. Functional neuroanatomy 
and models of brain systems related to perception, emotion, motivation, 
learning, and memory. Introduction to neurotransmitter systems and 
their relationship to behaviour. (May not be taken concurrently with 46- 
256.) (Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, either 46-256 or 55-204 and three 
additional courses in Psychology.) 


46-337. Human Cognitive Neuroscience 

Issues relevant to the brain and human behaviour. Recent research 
selected from areas of developmental, cognitive, and clinical neuropsy- 
chology. Introduction to cognitive neuroscience modelling. (Prerequi- 
sites: 46-115, 46-116, either 46-256 or 55-204 and three additional 
courses in Psychology.) 


46-340. Human Sensation and Perception 
The study of the visual system; basic visual functions; colour percep- 
tion; shape, distance and motion perception; constancies and illusion. 


46-342. Culture and Psychology 

This course examines psychological theory and research on the com- 
monalities and variations in human behaviour within and across cul- 
tures. Topics may include individualism and collectivism, perspectives 
on the self, communication and interpersonal relations, intergroup rela- 
tions, organizational behaviour, and the consequences of cross-cultural 
contact. (Prerequisite: 46-236.) 


46-344. Psycholinguistics 

A survey of theories and research on the cognitive processes involved 
in language production, comprehension, and acquisition. (Also offered 
as English 26-396.) (Prerequisites: 46-115 and 46-116, or two 100-Jevel 
English courses, or consent of instructor.) 


46-348. Abnormal Psychology 

A consideration of the specific disorders included in the current Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, including theoretical 
Perspectives about abnormal behaviour and psychopathology. The 
Course also includes consideration of relevant research concerning 
Causes, treatment, diagnosis, and assessment of the disorders cov- 
ered. (Pre-requisite: 46-237.) 


46-353. Learning and Behaviour 

Basic principles and theories of classical and operant conditioning and 
their application to human behaviour. (Prerequisite: 46-229 or 46-230.) 
(2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


46-355. Comparative Psychology 

Introduction to animal behaviour from the viewpoint of its role in the 
natural life of the individual and the species. A synthesis of contribu- 
tions by comparative psychologists, ethologists, ecologists, and zoolo- 
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gists. (Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, and four additional courses in 
Psychology.) 


46-358. Cognitive Processes 

A review of current contributions to the understanding of attentional, 
memory, problem solving, and reasoning processes, (Prerequisite: 46- 
229 or 46-230.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


46-360. Marxist Approaches to Psychology 

A Marxist class analysis of psychology as a social science; as a profes- 
sion, particularly as a helping profession; and its role within the super- 
structure of the state. (Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, and four addi- 
tional courses in Psychology; or 54-100 and 54-200.) 


46-370. Organizational Psychology 

The study of human behaviour in organizational settings and the or- 
ganization itself. Topics include organizational design, organizational 
change and development, organizational culture, norms and roles, work 
motivation, job satisfaction, communication, work teams decision mak- 
ing, power and politics, and leadership. (Prerequisites: 46-115 and 46- 
116; or Labour Studies students must have at least Semester 5 stand- 
ing; or consent of instructor.) 


46-371. Personnel Psychology 

The study of human resource issues in work and other organizational 
settings. Topics include job analysis, job design, job evaluation, selec- 
tion and promotion techniques, employment equity issues, performance 
management, training and development, compensation and reward 
systems, and the changing nature of jobs. (Prerequisites: 46-115 and 
46-116, or consent of instructor.) 


46-400. Selected Topics in Psychology 

Seminar on a selected topic in psychology. Content will vary with in- 
Structor. (Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, four additional courses in Psy- 
chology, including courses as specified by the instructor. May be re- 
peated for credit.) 


46-415. History and Systems of Psychology 

The emergence and development of psychology as a science. A review 
and evaluation of major systems of psychology, such as structuralism, 
functionalism, behaviourism, Gestalt psychology, and psychoanalysis. 
Emphasis will be placed on the contributions of the systems to contem- 
porary theoretical conceptions and trends. (Prerequisites: 46-115, 46- 
116, and four additional courses in Psychology.) 


46-420. Psychology ofMusic 

A study of the principles underlying the practice of music therapy and 
musical behaviour. The study of psychological aspects of musical be- 
haviour; psycho-acoustics, music perception, affective and physiologi- 
cal responses to music, music learning, and measurement. (Also of- 
fered as Music 32-420.) (Prerequisite: 32-120 or 46-115 and 46-116.) 


46-422, Advanced Developmental Psychology: Emotional 
Development 

This seminar examines issues related to emotional development from 

infancy through adult years. The experience, expression, and regulation 

of emotion will be discussed from various historical and academic per- 

spectives. (Prerequisite: 46-223 or 46-224.) 
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46-423, Advanced Developmental Psychology: Cognitive 
Development 

An examination of current theories, research methods, and findings in 

the area of cognitive development. (Prerequisite: 46-223 or 46-224.) 


46-424. Advanced Developmental Psychology: Social 


This seminar examines established and newly-emerging theories of 
development and their impact on social development research. Empha- 
sis is placed on describing social developmental outcomes (e.g., gen- 
der, emotion, morality), and the influence of biological factors (e.g., 
temperament) and socialization agents (e.g., parents, media) on such 
outcomes. (Prerequisite: 46-223 or 46-224.) 


46-425. Seminar in Developmental Psychology 

Focus on a particular topic within the area of developmental psychol- 
ogy, Topics will vary from term to term. (May be repeated for credit.) 
(Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, 46-223 and three additional courses in 
Psychology.) 


46-427. Methods of Behavioural Change 

Survey of theories and methods of behavioural change, including be- 
havioural assessment and analysis, relaxation training, graduated ex- 
posure, contingency management, and cognitive restructuring, (Prereq- 
uisite: 46-353.) 


46-430. Clinical and Counselling Psychology 

The principles and techniques underlying clinical interviewing and mod- 
em psychotherapeutic methods. Emphasis will be placed upon the ap- 
plication of clinical interviewing and modem psychotherapeutic meth- 
ods, as well as the application of clinical methods in clinics, hospitals, 
schools, mental health settings, and community agencies. (Prerequisite: 
46-237.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


46-432. Community Psychology 

An examination of societal and environmental influences on the com- 
munity and individual community members, the development of the 
community mental health movement, and current issues in theory, re- 
search, and practices in community psychology. Emphasis will be 
placed on prevention, crisis intervention, and effecting social change. 
An overview of community-based professional and volunteer services 
will be presented, Community responses to issues such as homeless- 
ness, suicide, and violence against women will be considered. (Prereq- 
uisite: 46-236.) 


46-433. Seminar in Law and Psy 

Issues in the interaction between law and psychology; discussion of the 
use/misuse/nonuse of behavioural sciences in the law; emphasis on 
how psychology can best be applied to family, criminal, and civil law. 
(Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, and four additional courses in Psychol- 
ogy.) 


46-435. Health Psychology 

Application of psychology to the areas of health promotion, prevention 
and treatment, and i of health-care delivery. Theory, re- 
search, and practice in health psychology and behavioural medicine will 


be examined. Specific areas of emphasis may include stress, iliness, 
and coping; patient-practitioner interaction; adjustment to chronic ill- 
ness; reproductive health issues; and cross-cultural conceptions of 
illness and healing. (Prerequisite: 46-236.) 


46-436. Seminar in Psychopathology 
Focus on a particular topic within the area of abnormal behaviours. 
Topics will vary from term to term. (Prerequisites: 46-237.) 


46-438. Psychological and Neuronal Regulation 
The fundamentals of neuroelectric imaging or quantitative electroe- 
ncephalography (QEEG), including administration, pattern analysis, 
digital topographic mapping, and statistical data base analyses will be 
considered. The relationship between selected QEEG parameters and 
a broad band of clinical syndromes will be investigated. The utilization 
of the QEEG and Neurotherapy to enhance normal EEG activity and to 
abnormal brain states will be demonstrated. (Prerequisites: 46- 
115, 46-116, and four additional Psychology courses.) (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


46-440. Seminar in the Psychology of Women 

An examination of the feminist critique of mainstream psychology re- 
search of the last century, of feminist approaches to research and 
theorizing, and applications of feminist psychology to the study of a 
number of topics in the psychology of women (e.g., mental health, 
violence against women, sexuality). (Prerequisite: 46-240 or consent of 
instructor.) 


46-445. Stereotyping, Prejudice, and Discrimination 

Psychological theory and research on stereotyping, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination; their formation and function; the role of individual and so- 
ciocultural factors in their development and maintenance; individual 
responses and psychological interventions. (Prerequisite: 46-236.) 


46-457. Comparative Cognition 

Evidence of general and specialized processes in human and 
nonhuman organisms will be investigated. Topics to be covered include 
memory systems, concept formation, and nature of stimulus 
representation. Current research on these and other topics will be 
reviewed and analyzed. (Prerequisite: 46-353 or 46-358.) 


46-458. Artificial Intelligence and Human Thinking 

Current issues related to artificial and human intelligence, reasoning, 
decision making, and knowledge representation. Integrates relevant 
concepts from psychology, philosophy, linguistics, computer science, 
and cognitive neuroscience. An individual project is required. (Prerequi- 
sites: 46-115, 46-116, and four additional courses in Psychology.) 


46-463. Women, Gender, and Sexuality in North America 

The cultural ideology, social regulation, and experience of reproduction 
and sexual relations with an emphasis on women. Topics include child- 
birth, slavery and sex, abortion and birth control, and the role of psy- 
chology and popular culture in the development of modern heterosexual 
and homosexual identities, (Also offered as History 43-463.) (Prerequi- 
site: one of 43-249, 43-250, 46-240, or 46-440.) 


46-475. Popular Literature in Psychology 

A forum for critical examination and analysis of popular literature written 
by psychologists or others functioning in the role of counsellor or lay 
expert. The main goal is to identify both traditional and novel criteria for 
assessing the validity of popular literature and its contribution to knowl- 
edge. (Prerequisites: 46-115, 46-116, and four additional courses in 
Psychology.) 


46-496. Thesis: Seminar 

Experience in conducting psychological research is viewed as neces- 
sary for graduate work in psychology. This course is designed to pro- 
vide such experience through planning, developing, and writing a re- 
search proposal under individual faculty supervision. Group sessions on 
research ethics, procedures, writing, and data analysis. (Prerequisites: 
either 46-229 or 46-230, 46-313, and either 46-353 or 46-358; and q- 
mulative and major averages of at least 8.0.) 


46-497. Thesis: Research 
Students will conduct and write an undergraduate thesis under individ- 
ual faculty supervision. The thesis is developed and begun while taking 
46-496.) (Prerequisite: 46-496.) 
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(Ext. 3064) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Professors Emeriti 

io Patricia Ann; B.A. (Assumption), B.S.W., M.S.W. (Toronto)— 


Kroeker, Bernhard J.; B.Ed. (Alberta), B.S.W., M.S.W. (Toronto)—1969. 
Professors 


Holosko, Michael J.; B.A.(Hons.) (York), M.S.W. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Pittsburgh) —1985. 


Gorey, Kevin M.; B.A., M.S.W., Ph.D. (S.U.N.Y. Buffalo) —1994. 


Hawkins, Frank R.; B.Ed., B.A. (Memorial), M.S.W. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Tulane)—2000. (Director of the School) 


Associate Professors 


Hansen, Forrest C.; B.A. (Alberta), B.S.W., M.S.W., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
C.S.W.—1971. 


Gallant, Wilfred A.; B.A. (St. Francis X.), M.S.W. (Maritime School of 
Social Work), Ed. D. (Wayne State), C.S.W.—1973. 


Cassano, D. Rosemary; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
C.S.W.—1979. 


Daly, Catherine; B.A. (British Columbia), M.S.W., M.P.H., Ph.D. 
(Hawaii), A.C.S.W.—1989. 


Leslie, Donald R.; B.A. (Guelph), M.S.W. (British Columbia), Ph.D. 
(Georgia) —1994. 


Assistant Professors 
Bidgood, Bruce; B.A. (Brock), M.S.W., Ph.D. (Wilfrid Laurier)—2000. 


Taylor, Laura E.; B.A. (McMaster), M.S.W. (Wilfrid Laurier), Ph.D, 
(Toronto)—2001. 


Field Administrator 

Medcalf, Mary; B.S.W., M.S.W. (Windsor)~2002. 

Field Liaison Specialist 

McAvoy, Freida L.; B.A., M.S.W. (Wilfrid Laurier)—1999, 
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Field Education Instructors 


Field placements are in Windsor, Essex County, Chatham-Kent, Sarnia, 
and Metropolitan Detroit. 


List of Field Instructors 
CITY OF WINDSOR 


Baker, Anne (BSW); Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada 

Bernacchi, Caron (BSW); Canadian Mental Health Association 
Bereavement Program 

Boufford, Diana (BSW); Windsor Family Forum 

Branget, Carol (MSW); Children’s Achievement Centre 

Cattaneo, Vivian (MSW); Hiatus House 

Cowan, Kerri (BSW); Children's Achievement Centre 

Culmone, Rose (BSW); Big Sisters Association Of Greater Windsor 

Dent, Jennifer (BSW); Children’s Crisis Centre 

Drouillard, Lou (BSW); St. Leonard’s House 

Esposito, Elizabeth (MSW); The Inn of Windsor 

Fisher, Glenda (MSW); Community Mental Health Clinic, Windsor 
Regional Hospital, Western Campus 

Fittler, Margaret (MSW); Glengarda Child and Family Services, Elms 
Building 

Forte, Martha (BSW); Glengarda Child and Family Services, Elms 
Building 

Giberson, Evelyn (BSW); Huron Lodge Municipal Home for Seniors 

Gillam, Renee (MSW); Glengarda Child and Family Services, Elms 
Building 

Goodhue, Linda (BSW); Windsor-Essex Children’s Aid Society 
(Assumption) 

Greco, Adelle (BSW); Children’s Achievement Centre 

Jakab, Denes (BSW); Big Brothers of Windsor & Essex County 

Kersey, Sherri (BSW); Legal Assistance of Windsor 

Kingma-Thibert, Linda (BSW); Big Sisters Association of Greater 
Windsor 

Lebert, Sherri (BSW); The Inn of Windsor 

Mailloux, Sharron (MSW); Windsor Regional Cancer Centre 

Malowitz, Sandi (MSW); The Windsor Jewish Community Centre 

Mitchell, Colleen (BSW); United Way/Centraide, Windsor-Essex County 

Marton, Liz (BSW); Windsor Regional Hospital-Complex Care 

Pelca, Sandra; Windsor-Essex Children’s Aid Society (Cataraqui) 

Pigeon, Stacey (BSW); Glengarda Child and Family Services, Elm 
Building 

Pinch, Julie (MSW); Children's Crisis Service 

Piquet-Gilbert, Shelley (BSW); Legal Assistance of Windsor 

Reid, Chris (MSW); Windsor-Essex Children’s Aid Society (Wyandotte) 

Rusenstrom, Rebecca (BSW); Program Activity Therapy Health (PATH) 

Simpson, Darlene (BSW); House of Sophrosyne 

Sultana, Mike (MSW); Hiatus House 

Taggart, Cheryl (BSW); Citizen Advocacy Windsor-Essex 

Ward, Lyle; Windsor-Essex Children's Aid Society (Wyandotte) 

Whittal, Jean (BSW); Hospice of Windsor 
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Dordevski, Donna (BSW); Windsor-Essex Children's Aid Society 
(Leamington) 

Hamelin, Lou (BSW); Windsor-Essex Children's Aid Society 
(Leamington) 

Jean, Lori (BSW); Chatham-Kent Integrated Children's Services, Child 
Protection Program 

Kohler, Linda (MSW); Windsor-Essex Children’s Aid Society 
(Leamington) 

Rodgers, Jody (BSW); Essex County Association for Community Living 

Watson, Dorothy (BSW); Windsor-Essex Children’s Aid Society 
(Leamington) 


3.19.1 PROGRAM REGULATIONS 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Years | and 2: Admission to the pre-professional program is governed 
by the general requirements of the University. A minimum of twenty 
Courses (including four Social Work courses, a statistics course, two 
Science courses, and ten courses from Arts, Languages and Social 
Sciences) is required prior to admission to Year 3. 


In preparation for application to the professional program in Year 3, 
Students are strongly encouraged to engage in volunteer experiences in 
human services agencies and organizations in the community. 


Years 3 and 4: Admission to the professional program in Year 3 re- 
quires that students apply to the Office of the Registrar prior to March 1. 
Applications are available from the Office of the Registrar or the School 
of Social Work. A minimum average of 8.0 in Social Work courses is 
required. References must accompany the application. An interview 
may be required, and early applications are encouraged, Entry is for the 
next Fall term only, and enrolment is limited. Students who are ac- 
cepted to Year 3 will be notified by the Office of the Registrar. Selection 
of candidates for admission will be based on grades and other relevant 
criteria determined by the Social Work Admissions Committee. 


The Year 3 and 4 Social Work program is intended for full-time study. 
A full-time course load in years 3 and 4 is defined as 6 courses per 
term, including 2 placement courses per term. Students who are not 
able to attend on a full-time basis at any point after admission to the 
program must obtain written permission and seek advice from the 
School of Social Work. 


Aboriginal peoples, persons with disabilities, and members of visible 
minorities are encouraged to apply. 


Transfer from other programs: Applicants transferring from other pro- 
grams will be assessed individually by the Office of the Registrar and 
are subject to the same admission procedure to Year 3 as outlined 
above. 


Admission for University Graduates: University graduates with a three- 
year or General degree in Arts or Social Sciences with a minimum cu- 
mulative G.P.A. of 8.0, or an average of at least 8.0 in their last twenty 
courses taken, including at least one course in statistics or research 
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methods, may be considered for admission to a two-year, four- 
semester program leading to a Bachelor of Social Work (B.S.W.) de- 
gree. Applicants should have volunteer or work experience in human 
service agencies and community organizations. 


University graduates with a four-year Honours degree in Arts or Social 
Sciences, with a minimum cumulative G.P.A. of 8.0, or an average of at 
least 8.0 in their last twenty courses taken, including at least one course 
in statistics or research methods, may be considered for admission to a 
one-year, three-semester advanced program leading to a B.S.W. de- 
gree. Applicants should have volunteer or work experience in human 
service agencies and community organizations. 


3.19.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


The undergraduate programs are organized as sequences which com- 
bine studies in the social sciences, the humanities, and other course 
options along with professional courses in social work. The objective of 
the programs is to prepare graduates for generalist Social Work prac- 
tice and for graduate Social Work study. 


Field education is an essential requirement of the Social Work program, 
and successful completion of eight Field Practice courses is required for 
graduation. This may involve travel and/or weekend hours, and stu- 
dents are responsible for transportation to their field placement. All 
Students will be assigned a field placement in a human service organi- 
zation or community setting normally for two days per week in both the 
Fall and Winter semesters. There are 400 hours of Field Practice in 
each of Years 3 and 4 of the program. 


Theory and Practice of Generalist Social Work courses 47-336, 47-337, 
47-436, and 47-437 are taken prior to or concurrent with Field Practice 
courses. 


Bachelor of Social Work 
Total courses: forty-four: 


Major requirements: 47-117, 47-118, 47-204, 47-205, 47-303, 47-304, 
41-336, 47-337, 47-344, 47-361, 47-362, 47-363, 47-364, 47-436, 47- 
437, 47-447, 47-461, 47-462, 47-463, and 47-464: plus eight Social 
Work elective courses at the 300 or 400 level. 
Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) 02-250; 

(b) two courses from Science; 

(c) ten courses from Arts, Languages, or Social Sciences, ex- 

cluding Social Work; 
(d) three courses from any area of study, excluding Social Work. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


Year 1; 47-117, 47-118, and eight course options (Recommended: 46- 
115, 46-116, 48-101, 48-102). 


Year 2: 47-204, 47-205, 02-250, and seven course options (Recom- 
mended: 46-223, 46-224, 46-225, 48-204). 
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Year 3: 47-303, 47-304, 47-336, 47-337, 47-344, 47-361, 47-362, 47- 
363, and 47-364; plus additional Social Work electives at the 300 or 
400 level. 


Year 4: 47-436, 47-437, 47-447, 47-461, 47-462, 47-463, and 47-464: 
plus additional Social Work electives at the 300 or 400 level. 


Social Work Electives: 47-346, 47-347, 47-356, 47-357, 47-410, 47- 
412, 47-434, 47-448, 47-455, 47-456, 47-458, 47-459. 


Bachelor of Social Work (for University Graduates) 
ONE-YEAR ADVANCED PROGRAM 

Total courses: seventeen. 

Required: 


Fall Semester: 47-303, 47-304, 47-336, 47-361, 47-362, and 47-436; 
plus one Social Work elective. (One course in an overload, subject to 
fees.) 


Winter Semester: 47-337, 47-363, 47-364, 47-437, and 47-447; plus 
one Social Work elective. 


Summer Semester: 47-461, 47-462, 47-463, and 47-464, 
TWO-YEAR PROGRAM 

Total courses: twenty-four. 

Required: 


Year 1: 47-303, 47-304, 47-336, 47-337, 47-344, 47-361, 47-362, 47- 
363, and 47-364; plus three Social Work electives. 


Year 2: 47-436, 47-437, 47-447, 47-461, 47-462, 47-463, and 47-464: 
plus five Social Work electives. 


Social Work Electives for B,S.W. for University Graduates Programs; 
47-204, 47-205, 47-346, 47-347, 47-356, 47-357, 47-410, 47-412, 47- 
434, 47-448, 47-455, 47-456, 47-458, 47-459. 


Combined Program - Bachelor of Social Work in Social Work and 
Women’s Studies 


Admission Requirements 


In this joint honours degree program, students have to meet the entry 
requirements for both areas. Admission to years 1 and 2 is open to all 
qualified students. However, admission to the professional program in 
year 3 requires special application prior to March 1% for a September 
admission. See 3.19.1 Program Regulations - Admission Requirements 
for Social Work. For admission consideration, students will have com- 
pleted 20 courses including required courses from Social Work and 
Women’s Studies. Approximately 10 students per year will be accepted, 


Total courses; 44 
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Major requirements - Social Work: 47-117, 47-118, 47-204, 47-205, 
47-303, 47-304, 47-336, 47-337, 37-344, 47-361, 47-362, 47-363, 47- 
364, 47-436, 47-437, 47-447, 47-462, 47-463, 47-464 plus 3 additional 
Social Work electives 


Major requirements - Women’s Studies: 53-100, 53-201, §3-220, 53- 
300, 53-301, 53-310, 53-347, 53-3xx (future course - Mothering, A 
Cross-Cultural Perspective), 53-400, 53-458, 53-4xx (future course - 
Counselling Girls and Women); plus three Women’s Studies (53-) elec- 
tives, and two Women’s Studies/Women’s Emphasis electives. 


Other Requirements: 
(a) one Science elective 
(b) 02-02-250 
(c) four courses from any area of study, excluding Social Work 
and Women's Studies 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


Ten courses in year 1: 47-117, 47-118, 53-100, 53-201, 1 Women’s 
Studies elective, 2 Women’s Studies/Women's Emphasis electives and 
3 courses from any area of study, excluding Social Work and Women's 
Studies. 


Ten courses in Year 2: 47-204, 47-205, 47-2xx (future course - Social 
Work & Diversity), 53-310; 53-220 and another science credit, 2 
Women’s Studies electives, 02-02-250, and 1 elective from any area of 
study, excluding Social Work and Women's Studies. 


Twelve courses in Year 3: 47-303, 47-304, 47-336, 47-337, 47-344, 
47-361, 47-362, 47-363, 47-364, 53-347, 53-3xx (future course - Moth- 
ering, a Cross-Cultural Perspective); 53-300 or 53-301. 


Twelve courses in Year 4: 47-436, 47-437, 47-447, 47-462, 47-463, 
47-464, 53-4xx (future course - Counselling Girls and Women), 53-458, 
53-300 or 53-301, 53-400 plus 2 Social Work electives. 


3.19.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Social Work courses 47-117, 47-118, 47-204, and 47-205 are open to 
all students in the University. Acceptance to the B.S.W. program is 
required for registration in all other required 300- and 400-level courses. 
All Social Work elective courses in the professional program at the 300 
and 400 level are restricted to senior level (i.e., beyond term 4) students 
in Social Work or cognate disciplines or require the permission of the 
instructor. Social Work majors will be given priority when registering for 
these courses. 


All courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


Social Work electives can be taken interchangeably by Year 3 and Year 
4 students, except where prerequisites have been identified. 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. 
47-117. Meeting Human Needs through Social Welfare 


Examines the historical, philosophical and political aspects of the de- 
velopment and delivery of the Canadian Social Welfare System. Special 
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attention will be focussed on the needs and services available to vul- 
nerable populations. (2 lecture hours, 1 laboratory hour a week.) 


47-118. Meeting Human Needs through Social Work 

Examines the ways in which social workers in general practice inter- 
vene to meet the social needs of Canadians. Attention will be given to 
the development of an understanding of generalist social work practice 
within an ecological and systems perspective. (2 lecture hours, 1 labo- 
ratory hour a week.) 


47-204. Social Work intervention with Citizens in a Welfare State 
Examines various perspectives of a social worker's interactions with 
citizens in a welfare state and explores the roles of social workers and 
the skills they require to deal effectively with client systems and organi- 
zations. Value conflicts, resulting from the impact of dominant cultures 
on policies and services will also be emphasized. (Prerequisites: 47- 
117 and 47-118.) 


47-205. Organizational Practices in Human Services 

Examines organizational theory, interorganizational behaviours, formal 
and informal communications in organizations, labour relations, and 
conflict resolution within the context of a professional social work ap- 
proach to administration. (Prerequisites: 47-117 and 47-118.) 


47-303. Social Policy and Social Welfare 

Introduces the student to the formulation and analysis of social policy. 
The student uses knowledge of social services as a basis for assessing 
and recommending changes in existing programs or services, and for 
introducing new services. Special attention is given to identifying policy 
gaps in services and unmet needs of vulnerable populations within the 
generalist practice framework. 


47-304, Professional Communication in Generalist Social Work 
Practice 

Examines the various types of professional communication utilized in 
generalist social work practice. Selected conceptual frameworks for 
verbal, non-verbal and written communication are reviewed and ana 
lyzed. Professional communication skills are developed through the use 
of laboratory exercises which focus on translating conceptual frame- 
works for communication into action in generalist social work practice. 
(Must be taken concurrently with 47-336, 47-361, and 47-362.) 


47-336. Theory and Practice of Generalist Social Work | 
Examines the knowledge base, principles and techniques of social work 
generalist practice and the use of social work values in the context of 
offering help focusing on individuals (micro-level). Included are the use 
of interpersonal relationships as a medium for helping and the use of 
theories of human interaction within various systems as a base for 
problem assessment. Emphasis will be on practice with individuals in 
their social context. Time will be taken to ensure the integration of 
classroom learning with student's experiences in their field placements. 
(Must be taken concurrently with 47-304, 47-361, and 47-362.) 


47-337. Theory and Practice of Generalist Social Work II 

Builds upon the generalist practice model of social work presented in 
47-336. It extends generalist social work concepts to small groups as 
client systems. Focus will be on analysis and application of generalist 
knowledge, values and skills for assessment and intervention with smal 
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groups. Time will be devoted to ensure the integration of classroom 
learning with students’ experiences in their field placements. (Must be 
taken concurrently with 47-304, 47-363, and 47-364.) 


47-344. Research |: Foundations of Social Work Research 

Prepares students to critically analyze social work research applicable 
to generalist practice. Foundation principles of rational and empirical 
inquiry are examined across the continuum of qualitative and quantita- 
tive research designs which may be appropriately employed in a variety 
of practice contexts. The purpose is to enable the practical interpreta- 
tion of social work research to be used integratively in practice with 
diverse clients, particularly those who have been marginalized or op- 


pressed 


47-346. Human Behaviour and Social Environment: Deviant 
Behaviour 

Examines the holistic approach to the study of the client's efforts to 
adapt to the social environment. Emphasis is upon understanding of 
abnormal or deviant adaptation to this environment and upon the tradi- 
tional current view of at risk or vulnerable populations. A focus is placed 
on the implications for assessment and intervention in social work prac- 
tice. (Open to senior students. Social Work majors will be given regis- 
tration priority.) 


47-347. Family Violence 

Examines all aspects of violence in the family. The primary focus is 
generalist social work practice family intervention in cases of abusive 
violence and societal provision for sheltered separation and family re- 
constitution or dissolution. (Open to senior students. Social Work ma- 
jors will be given registration priority.) (Cross-listed as 53-347.) 


47-350. Field Practice | 

Provides students with professionally supervised experiences in com- 
munity agencies and programs. Field education provides opportunities 
to carry generalist social work practice responsibilities. Open only to 
third year Social Work majors. (Must be taken concurrently with 47-336 
and 47-337.) (Approximately 53 days in two semesters. Students must 
register for both semesters in order to earn credit.) (A 6.00 credit hour 
course.) (Available only by permission of the instructor and only to stu- 
dents who were registered in Social Work prior to July 1, 2001.) 


47-356. Serving Older People 

The role of the social worker in such areas as institutionalization, com- 
munity care and social support, separation and loss, family structures, 
and retirement, with emphasis on social policy. as a determinant of ser- 
vices and practice. (Open to senior students. Social Work majors will be 
given registration priority.) 


47-357. Child Welfare 

Examines issues in the present structure and functioning of services for 
children, The rights of children and their need for services will be exam- 
ined in relation to existing services, such as protection, adoption, foster 
care, health services, and compulsory education, with special attention 
{o extra-family parenting responsibilities. (Open to senior students. So- 
tial Work majors will be given registration priority.) 
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47-361. Field Practice |-A 

Provides students with professionally supervised experience in com- 
munity agencies and programs and with opportunities to carry general- 
ist social work practice responsibilities. (Open only to third-year Social 
Work majors. Must be taken concurrently with 47-304, 47-336, and 47- 
362. 100 hours per semester, normally 1 day per week.) 


47-362. Field Practice !-B 

(Open only to third-year Social Work majors. Must be taken concur- 
rently with 47-304, 47-336, and 47-361. 100 hours per semester, nor- 
mally 1 day per week.) 


47-363. Field Practice |-C 

(Open only to third-year Social Work majors. Must be taken concur- 
rently with 47-337 and 47-364. 100 hours per semester, normally 1 day 
per week.) 


47-364. Field Practice |-D 

(Open only to third-year Social Work majors. Must be taken concur- 
rently with 47-337 and 47-363. 100 hours per semester, normally 1 day 
per week.) 


47-410. Social Work and the Law 

Explores the evolution of law in our society, along with a critical exami- 
nation of the institutions which law has spawned. The legislative, 
administrative, and judicial functions of law will be studied in terms of 
their social implications. Significant current legislation will be reviewed 
to understand the context, purpose, development, and impact. Finding, 
tracking, referencing, and analyzing legislation is an integral part of this 
course. (Open to senior students. Social Work majors will be given 
registration priority.) 


47-412, Selected Topics in Social Work 

Selected topics according to faculty and student interests may be of- 
fered. Topics may include issues related to social work practice, social 
welfare, or fields of practice. (May be repeated for credit if the course 
content differs.) (Open to senior students. Social Work majors will be 
given registration priority.) 


47-434. Social Work with Children 

This course is designed to provide students with knowledge and under- 
standing of social work practice with children. The focus is upon the 
development of a framework of knowledge for making practice deci- 
sions involving the child client. The design, implementation, and 
evaluation of alternative social work intervention strategies are in- 
cluded. The special set of techniques utilized in social work practice 
with children will be highlighted. (Prerequisite: 47-436). 


47-436. Theory and Practice of Generalist Social Work III 

Builds upon the generalist mode! of social work practice presented in 
courses 47-336 and 47-337. It extends generalist social work concepts 
to families as multi-client systems. Focus will be on analysis and appli- 
cation of generalist knowledge, values and skills for assessment and 
intervention with families. Time will be taken to ensure the integration of 
classroom learning with students' experiences in their field placements. 
(Prerequisite: 47-337.) 
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47-437. Theory and Practice of Generalist Social Work IV 

Applies the generalist social work practice model at the macro level. It 
focuses on planning, implementing, and evaluating interventions with 
communities and human service organizations. Special emphasis will 
be placed upon addressing the needs and issues of oppressed and 
culturally diverse groups. In addition, the integration of classroom learn- 
ing with the students’ experiences in their field placements is empha- 
sized. (Prerequisite: 47-436). 


47-447. Research Il: Evaluation of Social Work Practice 

Prepares students to evaluate generalist social work practice. It builds 
on the principles covered in Foundations of Social Work Research and 
focuses on conducting research relevant to the evaluation of individual 
practice interventions, programs and policies. The course's purpose is 
to enable students to incorporate such methods in their practice with 
diverse clients, particularly with those who have been marginalized or 
oppressed, to effectively serve them. (Prerequisite: 47-344.) 


47-448. Professional Issues in Social Work 

This course examines ethical issues and dilemmas in social work prac- 
tice, policy and research. It focuses on specific practice frameworks, 
schools of thought, theoretical and conceptual frameworks, and current 
social work issues, Topics may include: professional boundaries, suit- 
ability, advocacy, social control versus social empowerment, and issues 
around involuntary clients. (Open to senior students. Social Work ma- 
jors will be given registration priority.) 


47-450. Field Practice I! 

Open only to fourth year Social Work majors. Provides students with 
professionally supervised experiences in community agencies and pro- 
grams. Provides enhanced opportunities to integrate knowledge and 
skills sufficient for responsible entry into practice upon graduation. 
(Must be taken concurrently with 47-436 and 47-437.) (Approximately 
53 days in two semesters; students must register for both semesters in 
order to get credit.) (A 6.00 credit hour course.) (Available only by per- 
mission of the instructor and only to students who were registered in 
Social Work prior to July 1, 2001.) 


47-455. Social Work and Mental Health 

This course focuses on social work practice in the field of mental health. 
It will integrate policy, practice and research to mental health issues 
across the life-span. The course will examine social work practice as- 
sessment and intervention techniques. Both chronic and acute mental 
health issues will be examined. Community-based care and institu- 
tional care perspectives will be presented. (Open to senior students. 
Social Work majors will be given registration priority.) 


47-456. Social Work and Health 

Explores generalist social work practice with various client systems in 
transaction with the Canadian health care system. Systems’ structural 
characteristics as well as their philosophical underpinnings will be sur- 
veyed in a historical and theoretical context. This will be accomplished 
with current social work models using the person-in-environment 
framework and general systems theory. (Open to senior students. So- 
cial Work majors will be given registration priority). 


47-458. Women's Issues and Social Work 

Examines gender issues, social processes and policies which construct 
women's’ realities. The course will critique issues such as: poverty, 
equality, unemployment and welfare, child-care, reproductive rights, 
mental health, physical health and domestic violence. (Open to senior 
students. Social Work majors will be given registration priority). (Cross- 
listed as 53-458.) 


47-459. Social Work and Criminal Justice 

The role of social work in various correctional areas and the place of 
corrections within the criminal justice field will be critically examined, 
along with some of the issues which currently confront these fields of 
practice. Emphasis throughout will be on the community context of 
practice and reference to such concepts as prevention, recidivism, and 
treatment will be discussed in terms of the implications for practice. 
(Open to senior students. Social Work majors will be given registration 
priority). 


47-461. Field Practice ll-A 

Provides students with professionally supervised experience in com- 
munity agencies and programs and with opportunities to carry general- 
ist social work practice responsibilities. (Open only to fourth-year Social 
Work majors. Must be taken concurrently with 47-436 and 47-462. 100 
hours per semester, normally 1 day per week.) 


47-462. Field Practice li-B 

(Open only to fourth-year Social Work majors. Must be taken concur- 
rently with 47-436 and 47-461. 100 hours per semester, normally 1 day 
per week.) 


47-463. Field Practice ll -C 

(Open only to fourth-year Social Work majors. Must be taken concur- 
rently with 47-437 and 47-464. 100 hours per semester, normally 1 day 
per week.) 


47-464, Field Practice Il - D 

(Open only to fourth-year Social Work majors. Must be taken concur- 
rently with 47-437 and 47-463. 100 hours per semester, normally 1 day 
per week.) 


3.20 Sociology and Anthropology 

(Ext. 2188) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professors Emeriti 

Ferguson, John D.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Columbia)}—1968, 
Whitehurst, Robert N.; B.A. (Butler), M.S., Ph.D. (Purdue}—1969. 
University Professor 

Adam, Barry D.; B.A. (Simon Fraser), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1976. 


Maticka-Tyndale, Eleanor; B.A. (State University of New York, 
Binghamton), M.A. (McGill), Ph.D. (Calgary)—1993. 


Professors 


Ramcharan, Subhas; B.A., M.Sc. (U. of West Indies); Ph.D, (York)— 
1971. 


Phipps, Alan G.; B.A. (Manchester), M.A. (Queen's), Ph.D. (lowa), 
M.C,1.P,—1988. 


Associate Professors 


Shuraydi, Muhammad; B.A. (American U. of Beirut), Ph.D. (Alberta)— 
1973. 


Booth, Gerald V.; B.A. (Victoria), M.A., Ph.D. (Southern Illinois)—1975. 
Drakich, Janice; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (York)—1989. 

Basok, Tanya; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (York)—1989. 

Gannagé, Charlene; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1992. 


Sears, Alan; B.A., M.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. (Warwick)—1992. (Program 
Chair, Labour Studies) 


Vakil, Anna C.; B.A. (Carleton), M.U.P. (McGill), Ph.D. (Michigan), 
M.C.I.P.—1993. 


llcan, Suzan M.; B.A. (Saint Mary's) M.A. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. 
(Carleton}—1994. 


Hall, Alan; B.A. (Bishop's), M.A. (Guelph), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1994. 
Lewis, Jacqueline; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1994. 
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Nakhaie, M. Reza; B.A. (National University of tran), M.A. (Guelph), 
Ph.D. (Waterioo)—1997. 


deLint, Willem; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)-2002. 
Assistant Professors 


Mogyorody, Veronika; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State), B.Arch. 
(Detroit), Ph.D. (Rensselaer)}—1976. 


Lippert, Randy; B.A. (Lethbridge), M.A. (Ottawa), Ph.D. (British 
Columbia)—2000. 


Mann, Ruth M.; B.A. (York), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—2000. 
Maurutto, Paula; B.Sc. (Toronto), M.A., Ph.D. (York}—2000. 
O'Connor, Daniel; B.A., M.A. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (Carleton)—2000. 
Pratt, Anna C.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—2000. 

Arnold, Robert; B.A., M.A. (Saskatchewan), Ph.D. (McMaster)-2001. 


Luginaah, Isaac; B.Sc. (Cape Coast, Ghana), M.Sc. (Queen's 
University of Belfast), M.E.S. (York), Ph.D. (McMaster)-2001. 


Soulliere, Danielle; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—2001. 
Sharma, Nandita; B.A., M.A. (Simon Fraser), Ph.D. (Toronto)-2002. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Associate Professors 

Hedley, Max J.; B.A. (York, Eng.), M.A., Ph.D. (Alberta}—1976. 


Phillips, Lynne; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1989. 
(Head of the Department) 


Assistant Professors 


Reid, Peter E. W.; B.A. (Toronto); M.A. (Manitoba); Ph.D. (SUNY at 
Buffalo)—1976. 


George, Glynis; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—2000. 

Adjunct Assistant Professors 

Clark, Barry; M.Th.St. (Wilfrid Laurier)—1999, 

M'Closkey, Kathy; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (York}—1999. 


Quist-Adade, Charles; M.A. (Leningrad State U.), Ph.D. (St. Petersburg 
State U.}—1999. 


Bourouh, Chaoura; B.A. (Constantine), M.A., Ph.D. (American U.)— 
2000. 
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Brophy, James; B.A. (Windsor)-2002. 
Keith, Margaret; B.A. (Windsor)~2002. 


Marger, Martin; B.A. (Miami), M.S. (Florida), Ph.D. (Michigan State)- 
2002. 


3.20.1 PROGRAMS OF STUDY — SOCIOLOGY 


Minor, general degree, four-year Honours degree, and combined four- 
year Honours degree programs are available in Sociology. 


The study of sociology is an opportunity to learn about the many as- 
pects of social relations, ranging from face-to-face, intimate and family 
relationships, to those among such social groups as households, gen- 
ders, classes, movements, race and ethnic groups, unions, corpora- 
tions, and governments, as well as industrial and developing societies. 
The faculty have particular strengths in researching social justice issues 
concerning AIDS, crime, occupational health, decline of family farms, 
First Nations, third world development, health care, employment equity, 
prison reform, sex work, gay and lesbian communities, immigrant work- 
ers, and Latin America and the Middle East. Please note in particular 
the following course sequences: 


Criminology: 48-260, 48-261, 48-262, 48-361, 48-362, 48-363, 48-367, 
48-368, 48-369, 48-370, 48-460, 48-461, 48-464, 48-465, 48-466. 


Family, Sex, and Gender: 48-104, 48-204, 48-205, 48-206, 49-214, 48- 
251, 48-306, 48-329, 48-350, 48-351, 48-352, 48-354, 48-409, 48-461. 


International Development: 49-112, 48-226, 48-227, 48-232, 48-321, 
48-325, 48-327 (or 54-327), 48-330, 48-332, 48-340, 48-352, 48-411. 


Race and Ethnic Relations: 48-232, 48-240, 48-241, 48-333, 49-331, 
49-406. 


Social Planning: 48-180, 48-225, 48-226 (or 49-226), 48-227, 48-228, 
48-241 (or 49-241), 48-280, 48-281, 48-326, 48-352 (or 49-352), 48- 
354, 48-380, 48-381, 48-480, 50-192, 50-341, 50-401, 50-452, 43-347. 
Work: 48-225, 48-228, 48-321, 48-326, 48-332. 

Minor in Sociology 


Required: six Sociology (48-) courses, including 48-101, 48-102, and 
four courses at the 200 level or above. 


Minor in Studies of Sexuality 


Required: six of 48-205, 53-215, 53-220, 46-240, 48-350, 48-351, 43- 
463 (or 46-463). 


General Sociology 
Total courses: thirty. 
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Major requirements: ten courses, including 48-101, 48-102, 48-202, 48- 
210, 48-302, and 48-310 (or 49-355); plus three additional Sociology 
(48-) courses at the 300 or 400 level; and 49-112. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

two courses from Arts or Languages; 

two courses from Science; 

four courses from any area of study, excluding Social Sci- 
ences; 

six courses from any area of study, including Sociology (48-); 
six courses from any area of study, excluding Sociology (48-) 
and any Anthropology (49-) courses cross-listed with Sociol- 
ogy. 


Honours Sociology 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: nineteen courses, including 48-101, 48-102, 48- 
202, 48-210, 48-302, 48-308, and 48-310 (or 49-355); two of 48-403, 
48-404, 48-405, 48-406, 48-408, 48-415; two additional Sociology (48-) 
courses at the 300 or 400 level; plus 49-112 and one additional Anthro- 
pology (49-) course which is not cross-listed with Sociology. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

02-250; 

two courses from Arts or Languages; 

two courses from Science; 

four courses from Arts, Languages, or Social Sciences, in- 
cluding Sociology (48-); 

twelve courses from any area of study, excluding Sociology 
(48-) and any Anthropology (49-) courses cross-listed with 
Sociology. 

Combined Honours Sociology Programs 

Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements - Sociology: fifteen courses including 48-101, 48- 
102, 48-202, 48-210, 48-302, 48-308, 48-310 (or 49-355); and two of 
48-403, 48-404, 48-405, 48-406, 48-408, 48-415 (or 49-415); plus 49- 
112. Two additional Sociology (48-) courses must be taken at the 300 
or 400 level. An introductory statistics course (02-250 or the equivalent) 
is required. An equivalent statistics course may be substituted for 48- 
308, in which case one additional Sociology (48-) or Anthropology (49-) 
course is required. 


Major requirements - Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(b) two courses from Science; 
(c) additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 
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Combined Honours Sociology and Criminology 


Admission requirements and application procedures for entry to the 
third year of the combined Sociology and Criminology Honours program 
are as described for the Criminology Honours degree. 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: 

(a) 48-101, 48-102, 48-202, 48-207, 48-210, 48-260, 48-261, 48- 
262, 48-302, 48-308, 48-310 (or 49-355), 48-363 and 48-369: 
plus two of 48-403, 48-404, 48-405, 48-406, 48-408, 48-415 
(or 49-415); plus 49-112; 

02-250 and 34-226; 

three of 46-220, 47-347, 47-410, 48-361, 48-362, 48-367, 48- 
368, 48-369, 48-370, 48-375 (or 49-375), 48-462, 49-323; 

one of 48-410, 48-460, 48-461, 48-464, 48-465, 48-466; 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


Other requirements: 

(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 

(b) two courses from Science; 

(c) eight courses from Arts, Languages, or Social Sciences, in- 

cluding Sociology; 

(d) seven courses from any area of study, excluding Sociology 
(48-) and any Anthropology (49-) courses which are cross- 
listed with Sociology. 


3.20.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — SOCIOLOGY 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year, All courses 
are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


48-101. Principles and Methods of Sociology 

The course is designed to acquaint students with the basic theories and 
methods used by sociologists. Emphasis will be placed on such con- 
cepts as culture, socialization, sex roles, organizations, stratification, 
and deviancy. (3 lecture, or 2 lecture, 4 tutorial/laboratory hour a week.) 


48-102. Social Institutions and Social Change 

The course will focus on the description and analysis of institutions 
such as the family, religion, education, polity, and economy. Changes in 
society reflected in population and urban living, and theories of change 
will be discussed. (Prerequisite: 48-101.) (3 lecture, or 2 lecture, 1 tuto- 
fiallaboratory hour a week.) 


48-104. Family Development 

An introductory examination of families and their members through a 
life cycle from physiological, psychological, and sociological perspec- 
tives. 


48-180. Introduction to Social Planning and Geography 

A survey of the development of spatial aspects of urban life, principles 
of urban land use, and interaction pattems of urban activities, (Also 
offered as Geography 42-150 and Planning 50-150.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 
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48-202. Foundations of Sociological Theory 

The theories of Comte, Marx, Durkheim, Weber, and others who con- 
tributed to the development of the discipline of sociology. (Prerequi- 
sites: 48-101 and either 48-102 or 49-112.) 


48-204. Sociology of Families 

Theories of the family are reviewed in both historical and cross-cultural 
context as an introduction to family relations and forms. Recent histori- 
cal changes involving aspects of modemism are considered as they 
have affected structure and organization of families in Canada and 
other parts of the world. (Prerequisites: 48-101 and either 48-102 or 49- 
112.) 


48-205. Sociology of Sex 

An analysis of sexual differentiation, sex role acquisition, sexual atti- 
tudes, sexual behaviour, and the sex structure of Canadian society. 
(Prerequisites: 48-101 and either 48-102 or 49-112.) 


48-206. Family Dynamics 

An analysis of family dynamics throughout the family life cycle. Specific 
topics include socialization processes, dating, mate-selection, sexual 
expression, marital interaction, parent-child relationships, divorce, 
remarriage, and aging. (Prerequisite: 48-104.) 


48-207. Canadian Social Problems 

An analysis of the diverse problem areas in the complex Canadian so- 
ciety, including the effects of social, technological, and culture change 
on institutions, and the problems caused by social disorganization, in- 
tergroup conflict, deviance, and crime. (Prerequisites: 48-101 and either 
48-102 or 49-112.) 


48-210. Quantitative Research 

Introduction to social research focusing on classical (positivist and post- 
positivist) research paradigms. The use of existing data, experimental 
methods, and survey methods will be covered. (Prerequisites: 48-101 
and either 48-102 or 49-112; or Labour Studies students must have at 
least Semester 3 standing.) 


48-225. Work and Organizations 

An examination of the changing world of work from a variety of theoreti- 
cal perspectives. The course examines workplace organization, includ- 
ing management strategies and workers’ responses. Special topics 
include; work in the automobile, clothing, or other specific industries, 
contemporary changes in work organization and organizational issues 
involving class, ethnicity, and gender. (Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 
48-102, 49-111, 49-112, or 54-100; or Labour Studies students must 
have at least Semester 3 standing.) 


48-226. Introduction to International Development 

An overview of the history and contemporary problems of economic 
development and underdevelopment and their effects upon marginal- 
ized populations; an assessment of issues such as the impact of colo- 
nialism, the nature and function of the global economy, the problems of 
food production, economic dependency, cultural resistance, and social 
change. (Also offered as Anthropology 49-226.) (Prerequisites: any two 
of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 49-112, or 54-100.) 


48-227. Globalization and Social Change 

An analysis of global and local social factors leading to the rise and 
decline of authoritarian, liberal democratic and post-revolutionary state 
systems in Canadian and Latin American societies. Topics include the 
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formation of international elites and trading blocs, the pressure to re- 
structure, and popular responses to globalization. (Prerequisites: any 
two of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 49-112, or 54-100.) 


48-228. Class, Wealth and Power in Canada 

The study of structured social inequality. The existence of class and 
power structures and their effects on the lives of Canadians. The rela- 
tion of different forms of inequality based on class, ethnicity, and gen- 
der. The various strategies people employ to respond to inequality. 
(Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 49-112, or 54-100.) 


48-232. Indigenous Peoples: A Comparative Perspective 

A cross-cultural examination of issues concerning indigenous peoples 
in Canada and other parts of the world through a discussion of topics 
such as land claims, resource development, resistance, cultural rights, 
popular movements, and government policy. (Also offered as Anthro- 
pology 49-232.) (Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 49- 
112, or 54-100.) 


48-234. Sociology of Everyday Life 

A study of how face-to-face, person-to-person interaction is sustained in 
human society. The course is built around the fact that human beings 
operate on the level of symbolic meanings. It thus takes into account 
the ways in which framing, or definition of a situation influences the 
character of the interaction. Included is the study of the underlying 
structures of social interaction, such as the organization of talk, spatial 
relationships, and body-language. (Prerequisites: 48-101 and either 48- 
102 or 49-112.) 


48-235. Identity Processes 

An exploration of the pivotal role identity plays in the organization and 
actions of social life. (Also offered as Psychology 46-235.) (Prerequi- 
sites: 48-101 and either 48-102 or 49-112; alternate prerequisites: 46- 
115 and 46-116.) 


48-236. Introduction to Social Psychology 

An introduction to the theories, methods, findings, and problems asso- 
ciated with the study of the individual in the social context. Topics in- 
clude social cognition; interpersonal behaviour (attraction, aggression, 
altruism); social attitudes, prejudice, and discrimination; social influence 
and group processes (conformity, leadership, intergroup relations). 
(Also offered as Psychology 46-236.) (Prerequisites: 46-115 and 46- 
116; or 48-101 and 48-102.) 


48-240. Ethnic Relations in Canada 

A study of ethnic minorities in pluralistic Canada, with particular focus 
on immigration trends, theories of assimilation and ethnic retention, 
policies of multiculturalism, differential adaptation, separatist move- 
ments, and the pursuit of collective rights. (Also offered as Anthropol- 
ogy 49-240.) (Prerequisites: 48-101 and 48-102, or 49-111 and 49-112, 
or consent of instructor.) 


48-241. Race and Racism in Canada 

An analysis of the nature and practice of racism, and the role and status 
of racial minorities in Canada, focusing on causes and consequences of 
racism, forms of discrimination, anti-racist struggles, and policy initia- 
tives for the creation of an egalitarian society. (Also offered as Anthro- 
pology 49-241.) (Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 49- 
112, or 54-100, or consent of the instructor.) 
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48-251. Women and Diversity 

Examines the intersection of gender with other oppressions experi- 
enced by groups such as women of colour, older women, disabled 
women, working-class women, and lesbians. The perspective taken is 
the critical analysis of gender offered by feminism(s). (Also offered as 
Women's Studies 53-201.) 


48-280. Urban Design 

An introduction to the visual and spatial elements which affect urban 
form. The course includes a survey of analytical methods employed in 
the design process, such as: assessment and monitoring of user needs, 
analysis of environmental contexts, and the incorporation of new tech- 
nologies. (Also offered as Planning 50-251.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


48-281. Contemporary Architecture 

A survey of the roots of contemporary architectural theory through an 
examination of representative structures since the Industrial Revolution. 
Students will be introduced to those individuals who have played a cen- 
tral role in the development of architectural thought in North America. 
(Also offered as Planning 50-291 and Art History 28-391.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


48-302. Contemporary Sociological Theory 

A review of modern theoretical approaches in sociology. Emphasis is 
placed on current schools of thought, such as Symbolic Interactionism, 
Structural-Functionalism and other approaches. (Prerequisite: 48-202.) 


48-306. Sociology of Women 

An overview of the economic, educational, familial, political, and reli- 
gious factors affecting the position of women in society. A socio- 
historical analysis of the change in the roles and status of women in 
Canada and internationally with a view to understanding the nature of 
their impact upon major societal institutions. (Also offered as Anthropol 
ogy 49-306.) (Prerequisites: 48-101 and 48-102, or 49-111 and 49- 
112.) 


48-308. Intermediate Statistics 

Basic inferential statistics, including estimation, confidence intervals, 
and hypothesis testing. Also included is the application of computer 
packages to selected statistical problems. (Also offered as Geography 
42-231 and Planning 50-231.) (Prerequisite: 02-250.) (2 lecture hours, 1 
laboratory hour a week.) 


48-310. Qualitative Research 

An introduction to interpretive research strategies, such as participant 
observation, historical comparative analysis, interviewing, and dis- 
course analysis. Ethical issues raised in research will also be dis- 
cussed, (Prerequisites: 48-101, 48-210, and either 48-102 or 49-112; or 
Labour Studies students must have at least Semester 5 standing.) 


48-321. Formal Organizations in Comparative Perspective 

An examination of the organization of work in national and cultural con- 
texts. The focus is on the influence of societies, including their tradi- 
tions, languages, and institutions on the organization of work. This 
course examines organizations in comparative perspective, looking at 
Japanese or other managerial strategies in industrialized and newly 
industrializing countries. (Prerequisites: 48-101 and 48-102, or 49-111 
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and 49-112; or Labour Studies students must have at least Semester 5 
standing.) 


48-325. Introduction to African Development 

A multidisciplinary course introducing students to developmental issues 
currently confronting African countries and peoples, focusing on the 
sub-Saharan region. Using a sectoral approach, including health, edu- 
cation, agriculture, and the environment, the course reviews multiple 
and conflicting approaches to development and addresses both the 
potentials and the barriers associated with them. (Also offered as Geog- 
raphy 42-361 and Anthropology 49-325.) 


48-326. Work and Occupations 

An examination of occupations and the changing labour market. This 
course examines the ways people choose occupations and develop 
careers, the nature of professions and professionalization, unemploy- 
ment and its consequences, and the influence of occupations on indi- 
viduals and society in a wider sense. Special topics include the impact 
of technological change on the occupational structure of younger and 
other populations. (Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 
49-112, or 54-100; or Labour Studies students must have at least Se- 
mester 5 standing.) 


48-327. Social Movements 

An examination of theories and case studies of world revolutions, class 
struggles, and various social movements, such as the feminist, gay and 
lesbian, labour, native, ecological, and other movements. (Also offered 
as Labour Studies 54-327.) (Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 48-102, 
49-111, 49-112, or 54-100; or Labour Studies students must have at 
least Semester 5 standing.) 


48-329. The Family and Social Change 

An analysis of social change and the family in contemporary societies, 
with emphasis on current trends in the Canadian family, including such 
issues as aging, divorce, children's issues, gender equality, and evolv- 
ing family forms. (Prerequisites: 48-101 and 48-102, or 49-111 and 49- 
112; and 48-204.) 


48-330. Latin America: A Comparative Perspective 

Selected problems of rural and urban development, the debt crisis, 
nationalism, and cultural change will be examined through an analysis 
of specific Latin American countries. (Also offered as Anthropology 49- 
330.) 


_ 48-332. Labour and the Industrialization Process 

The development of Canadian industry and workers’ responses to in- 
dustrialization are examined. Special topics may include early industri- 
alization and its effects, the development of monopoly capitalism, the 
emergence of service and other new industries, the impact of new 
technologies, changes in the division of labour, the impact of globaliza- 
tion and economic restructuring, the development of new management 
approaches such as lean production, changes in women's work, the 
development of labour unions, and the role of women, youth, and mi- 
norities at work. (Prerequisites: any two of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 49- 
112, or 54-100; or Labour Studies students must have at least Semes- 
ter 5 standing.) 
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48-333, Nationalism and Ethnic Conflict 

An analysis of ethnic identity, ethnic group formation, ethnopolitical 
mobilization, nationalism, racism, ethnic conflicts, ethnic violence in- 
cluding genocide, and conflict resolution in various societies throughout 
the world. (Also offered as Anthropology 49-333.) (Prerequisites: any 
two of 48-101, 48-102, 49-111, 49-112, or 54-100.) 


48-334. Dynamics of Interaction 

Interaction with others is a central activity in everyday life. This course 
examines processes of interaction, such as negotiation, conflict, coali- 
tion building, and communication in the context of interpersonal and 
group relations. (Prerequisites: 48-101 and either 48-102 or 49-112: 48- 
235 is recommended.) 


48-336. Medical Anthropology/Sociology 

A brief history of the development of the discipline. Problems and the 
nature of health and diseases in ancient and modern human popula- 
tions; concepts of health and disease and indigenous medical systems. 
Aspects of social organization and the prevalence of diseases. Roles of 
curers, medical practitioners, support staff, patients, and their interrela- 
tions; technological innovations and the problems of health. (Also of- 
fered as Anthropology 49-336.) (Prerequisites: 48-101 and 48-102, or 
49-111 and 49-112.) 


48-337. Demography and Epidemiology 

An introduction to the basic concepts and techniques of demography 
and epidemiology. Through a survey of methods, students assemble 
and critically examine population data. Topical areas include develop- 
ment and health status, health of aboriginal peoples, crime statistics, 
and demographic profiling of special populations, i.e., the aged, women, 
ethnic groups, young offenders, etc. (Also offered as Anthropology 49- 
337.) (Prerequisites: 48-101 and 48-102, or 49-111 and 49-112.) 


48-340. Food and Global Sustainability 

A comparative examination of the emergence of a global food system 
and its implications for culture and the environment. (Also offered as 
Anthropology 49-340.) 


48-350. Theories of Sexuality 

A consideration of various theoretical models applied to the study of 
human sexuality. Specific topics include socio-historical perspectives, 
feminist issues, men's studies, gay and lesbian studies, forms of sexual 
imagery and expression, and the social impact of sexually transmitted 
disease. (Prerequisite: 48-205 or consent of instructor.) 


48-351. Gay and Lesbian Studies 

A multidisciplinary review of critical issues in the social organization and 
representation of same-sex bonding, including discussion of: cross- 
cultural studies, historical constructions of homosexuality and romantic 
friendship, coming out and identity, relationships and family, theories of 
homophobia and sexual repression, the development of communities 
and social movements in modern societies, the impacts of AIDS, and 


the emergence of queer theory. 


48-352. Women and International Development 

An examination of the impact of global processes on gender relations, 
including a consideration of the importance of cross-cultural variations 
in the family, political/economic systems, and gender ideologies. (Also 
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offered as Anthropology 49-352.) (Prerequisite: 48-226 or 49-226, or 
consent of instructor.) 


48-354. Gender, Space, and Time 

An examination of sociological and anthropological approaches to the 
study of space-time relations within the field of gender studies, including 
a focus on the development of gendered environments and cultural 
practices. (Also offered as Anthropology 49-354.) (Prerequisites: 48- 
101 and 48-102, or 49-111 and 49-112.) 


48-355. Field Methods in Anthropology 

Examination of questions of ethics, responsibility, and objectivity in 
problem formulation, research design, and data collection. Historical 
and contemporary significance of fieldwork to anthropology and social 
science generally. Techniques of fieldwork and data collection methods. 
The development of a limited research project will be encouraged. (Also 
offered as Anthropology 49-355.) (Prerequisite: 49-112 or consent of 
instructor.) 


48-375. Social Justice in the Global Context 

An examination of social justice from an anthropological perspective 
including, but not limited to, minority rights and world development 
problems. (Also offered as Anthropology 49-375.) (Prerequisite: 49- 
213.) 


48-380. Social Planning and Geography 

An introduction to the history of social geographical ideas, and the mod- 
ern and post-modern concepts in social geography, with special 
application to western cities. (Also offered as Geography 42-337 and 
Planning 50-337.) (Prerequisite: one of 42-130, 42-131, 42-150, 48-180 
or 50-150.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


48-381. Neighbourhood Planning 

The theory and methods of urban planning in Canadian communities, 
with emphasis on: social issues in inner city neighbourhoods, planning 
for the inner city, and the roles of planners in residential communities. 
(Also offered as Planning 50-342.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


48-403. Culture and Ideology 

The study of the influence of social location on human understanding, 
including the social organization, creation, and distribution of knowl- 
edge. Topics may include how social practices shape scientific knowl- 
edge, the origins of common sense and conventional wisdom, how 
politics affect medical definitions, and cultural constructions of class, 
gender, race, and sexuality. (Prerequisite: 48-302, or consent of instruc- 
tor.) 


48-404, Theories of Postmodernism 

An inquiry into the sociological dimensions of the current debate over 
modemity, postmodernity, and poststructuralism. The course will criti- 
cally discuss Enlightenment legacy embodied in contemporary debates 
over science, knowledge, representation, subjectivity, power, and lib- 
eration. It will ask such questions as: Is the modern world coming to an 
end, or a new beginning? Do conventional ways of conceptualizing 
social relations need reformulation? Have metanarratives come to an 
end? (Prerequisite: 48-302, or consent of instructor.) 
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48-405, Symbolic Interactionist Theories 

An exploration of the methodological and theoretical perspectives within 
symbolic interactionism. These distinct perspectives encompass the 
classical Meadian tradition, dramaturgy, ethomethodology, reality con- 
struction, and the most recent thoughtways of reflexive sociology and 
cultural studies. (Prerequisite: 48-302, or consent of instructor.) 


48-406. Marxist Social Theories 

An examination of the central concepts of Marxist theories. The course 
will cover the evolution of Marxist theories as well as current debates 
about the relationship of Marxism to feminism, social movements, cul- 
ture, and contemporary class structures. (Prerequisites: 48-202, and 
48-302 or consent of instructor.) 


48-408. Feminist Theories 

Classical and contemporary theories and research in feminist analysis, 
which may include liberal, radical, socialist, postcolonial, and poststruc- 
tural versions of feminism, and queer theory. (Prerequisite: 48-302, or 
consent of instructor.) 


48-409. Family, Gender and Culture 

A critical examination of key issues and debates in the study of family 
relations with an emphasis on gender politics and ideologies. Topics 
may range from explanations of the diverse images and meanings of 
families to issues of moral regulation, pro-family movements, and re- 
productive policies. (Prerequisite: 48-204 or consent of instructor.) 


48-410. Crime and Culture in a Global Context 

This seminar course examines the cultural construction of crime. The 
course will focus on the effects of imposing laws, methods of judging, 
and definitions of criminality in various social cultural contexts, including 
those that are indigenous and colonized. (Also offered as Anthropology 
49-410.) (Prerequisites: 49-213 or 48-260, and one of 48-310, 49-330, 
49-352, 49-355, or 49-375.) 


48-411. Challenging Global Development 

A critical examination of theories and policies of global development 
and underdevelopment, including explorations of alternatives to mod- 
emnization. (Also offered as Anthropology 49-411.) (Prerequisites: 48- 
226 or 49-226, or consent of instructor.) 


48-415. Culture, Class, and Power 

Discussion of the theoretical issues raised by application of cultural 
theory in a global context, including a discussion of contemporary theo- 
retical approaches to understanding the way local cultural practice is 
influenced by macrosocial processes, and including an assessment of 
the post-modernist critique of anthropology. (Also offered as Anthropol- 
ogy 49-415.) (Prerequisite: 48-302, or any two 200-level or higher An- 
thropology (49-) courses, or consent of instructor.) 


48-416. Methods of Survey Research 

The design, implementation, and analysis of sample surveys will be 
carried out through completion of a sample survey. Topics will include 
research design, questionnaire construction, and techniques of 
interviewing, coding, and data analysis. (Prerequisites: 48-210, 48-308, 
or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours, or 2 lecture hours, 1 tuto- 
rial/laboratory hour a week.) 
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48-418. The Ethnography 

An exploration of the methodological and theoretical implications of the 
ethnography in the social sciences, including historical and contempo- 
faty approaches to ethnographic writing. (Also offered as Anthropology 
49-418.) (Prerequisite: 49-213 or consent of instructor.) 


48-420. Special Topics in Power and Social Change 

The focus of this seminar may vary from term to term; consult a Sociol- 
ogy program advisor for details. (Prerequisite: 48-302, or consent of 
instructor.) 


48-421. Special Topics in Social Psychology 
Topics may vary from term to term; consult a Sociology program advi- 
sor for details. (Prerequisite: 48-302, or consent of instructor.) 


48-425, Field Studies 

A field course designed to give advanced students the opportunity to 
study cultures and environments in Canada and elsewhere. The focus 
and selected topics will vary with the geographic location. An additional 
fee will be charged to cover travel and accommodation costs. (Also 
offered as Anthropology 49-425.) (Prerequisites: 49-111, 49-112, and 
three 200- or 300-level courses.) 


48-480. Housing Policy 

A study of social issues related to housing. Emphasis is on the supply, 
demand, and legal aspects of housing policy, as well as current, press- 
ing issues such as affordability and sustainability. (Also offered as 
Planning 50-403.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


48-496. Honours Essay 

Independent research or internship conducted under the supervision of 
an individual faculty member. (Prerequisites: 48-302, and one of 48- 
310, 49-355, or consent of instructor.) 

3.20.3 | PROGRAMS OF STUDY — CRIMINOLOGY 


Certificate in Criminology 


See "Certificate Programs", 3.23.2. 


The Criminology degree combines courses from several areas to pro- 


vide a broad liberal arts background with specialization in all areas of 
criminology: theory and methods, crime and criminals, criminal justice, 
sociology of law, and penology. 


Honours Criminology 


The number of places available in the third year of the Criminology 
Honours program is limited, and admission will be competitive. Entry 
Shall be for the Fall term only, Students are eligible to apply for entry 
into the criminology program only after completing twenty but no more 
than thirty courses. In particular, applicants must have successfully 
completed the following courses: 48-101, 48-102, 48-202, 48-207, 48- 
260, and 34-226; plus two of 46-220, 48-261, and 48-262. Applications 
and information sheets are available at the Office of the Registrar and 
Must be returned to that office by May 1st. No late applications will be 
accepted. Decisions will be rendered by June ‘st, with notification 
shortly thereafter. 
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Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: nineteen courses, including 
(a) 48-101, 48-102 (or 49-112), 48-202, 48-207, 48-210, 48-260, 
48-261, 48-262, 48-302, 48-308, 48-310 (or 49-355) and 48- 
363; 
02-250 and 34-226; 
three of 43-287, 46-220, 47-347, 47-410, 48-361, 48-362, 48- 
367, 48-368, 48-369, 48-370, 48-375 (or 49-375), and 49- 
323; 
(d) two of 48-410 (or 49-410), 48-460, 48-461, 48-464, 48-465, 
48-466. 


(b) 
(c) 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) five courses from Arts, Languages, or Social Sciences, 

including Sociology; 

(b) two courses Arts or Languages; 

(c) two courses from Science; 4 

(d) twelve courses from any area of study, excluding Sociology 
(48-) and any Anthropology (49-) courses cross-listed with 
Sociology. 


RECOMMENDED COURSES 

Second Year: 45-214, 45-220, 48-232, 48-234, 48-235, 48-333. 
Third Year: 45-326, 46-237, 46-330, 48-306 (or 49-306), 48-334. 
Fourth Year: 43-448, 46-433, 48-461. 

Notes; 


1)Criminology Honours students interested in graduate studies should 
take two courses from 48-403, 48-404, 48-405, 48-406, 48-408, or 48- 
415 (or 49-415), since these courses or their equivalents are required 
for admission to the graduate program 


2)Students interested in government service should include French 
language courses among their options; other non-English language 
courses also are recommended. 


Combined Honours Criminology Programs 


Admission requirements and application procedures for entry to the 
third year of any program combining Criminology Honours with another 
subject are as above for Criminology Honours. 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements- Criminology: eighteen courses, consisting of: 
(a) 48-101, 48-102 (or 49-112), 48-202, 48-207, 48-210, 48-260, 
48-261, 48-262, 48-302, 48-308, 48-310 (or 49-355) and 48- 
363; 
(b) 02-250 and 34-226; 
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(c) three of 43-287, 46-220, 48-337, 48-361, 48-362, 48-367, 48- 
368, 48-369, 48-370, 48-375 (or 49-375), and 49-323; 

(d) one of 48-410 (or 49-410), 48-460, 48-461, 48-464, 48-465, 
48-466. 


An equivalent statistics course may be substituted for 48-308, in which 
case one additional Sociology (48-) or Anthropology (49-) course is 
required. 


Major requirements - Other Area of Study: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(b) two courses from Science; 
(c) additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 


3.20.4 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — CRIMINOLOGY 


48-260. Introduction to Criminology 

Theories and research in crime causation, the nature and extent of 
crime and criminal behaviour systems. (Prerequisites: 48-101 and ei- 
ther 48-102 or 49-112.) 


48-261. Law and Social Justice 

This course explores the relationships among law, rights, and social 
justice. It introduces basic legal concepts, theories, and structures and 
examines how these bear on inequalities and collective efforts to effect 
social change.(Prerequisite: 49-215, or consent of instructor.) (Re- 
stricted to majors in Anthropology, Sociology, Criminology, Family and 
Social Relations.) 


48-262. Administration of Criminal Justice 

This course seeks to provide the student with a basic understanding of 
some of the fundamental principles of Canadian criminal law and of 
selected features of the administration of criminal justice in Canada. 
Topics such as the history and background of the criminal law, the ba- 
sis of criminal liability, the criminal courts, discretion in the criminal 
process, and penal policy will be discussed. (Also offered as Law 99- 
215.) (Open only to students enroled in Criminology or Certificate in 
Criminology and Criminal Justice programs.) (Prerequisites: 48-101 and 
either 48-102 or 49-112.) 


48-361. Youth in Conflict with the Law 

The course covers theories of delinquency causation, the juvenile jus- 
tice system, Young Offenders Act, prevention, and treatment programs 
for juveniles. (Prerequisite: 48-260.) 


48-362. Victimology 
A new emphasis in criminology has been on the role of the victim in 
crime. This course focuses on victim precipitation, restitution, and the 
varied involvement in and consequences of crime on the crime victim. 
(Prerequisite: 48-260.) 


48-363. Penology 

Study of the correctional institution including the impact of prison on 
inmates, the prison subculture, prison architecture, and administration, 
special institutions, and the assessment of education, occupational, 
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recreational, and treatment programs. (Prerequisite: 48-260.) (Re- 
stricted to students admitted to third year Criminology or combined 
Criminology.) 


48-367. Corporate Deviance and Crime 

The course will examine the issues of individual level professional and 
white-collar crime and broader corporate and institutional practices. 
Law creation and enforcement will be considered along with analyses 
aimed at explaining corporate and institutional behaviour. Topical areas 
will include occupational health and safety, employment and labour law, 
environmental law, food and drug safety, price fixing, stock and money 
trade infractions, tax fraud, bribery and influence peddling, and intema- 
tional trade practices. (Prerequisites: 48-260, 48-261, and 48-262, or 
consent of instructor.) 


48-368. Policing Society 

An overview of the institutional context of public and private policing in 
Canadian society. The student will be introduced to the historical devel- 
opment of policing and to the concepts of police discretion, accountabil- 
ity, organization, and autonomy. (Prerequisites: 48-260, 48-261, and 
48-262.) 


48-369. Crime Prevention and Security 

The course presents a critical analysis of crime prevention and commu- 
nity safety and their recent developments. The focus is on how certain 
segments of society or particular physical sites are constructed as se- 
curity risks in need of regulation. Topics may include the impact of pre- 
vention strategies on environmental design, social programmes, gated 
communities, the surveillance industry, and community policing. (Pre- 
requisites; 48-207, 48-260, 48-261.) 


48-370. Selected Topics in Criminology 

Course content varies by instructor and can be taken more than once if 
content changes. Details about the course will be made available 
through the department. (Prerequisites: 48-260, 48-261, and 48-262.) 


48-460. Social Construction of Deviance 

An investigation of theory and research concerned with deviant behav- 
iour. Topics may include: moral entrepreneurs and symbolic crusades, 
the medicalization on deviance, elite deviance, labeling mental illness 
and drunk driving, studies of the police, social agencies, correctional 
programs, and the treatment of mental iliness. (Prerequisites: 48-207, 
48-210, 48-260, 48-261, 48-262, 48-302 and 48-310 (or 49-355), or 
consent of instructor.) 


48-461. Family Law and Social Policy 

This course examines the law and government policies applicable to 
the family with a view to determining their impact upon the family. Par- 
ticular topics may include family law reform, divorce and property rights, 
the care and custody of children, and definitions of family. (Prerequi- 
sites: 48-204, 48-210, 48-260, 48-261, 48-302, and 48-310 (or 49-355), 
or consent of instructor.) 


48-464. Sociology of Law 

An investigation of the theoretical and research problems in jurispru- 
dence, legal structures, and legal behaviour. Focus of the course will 
vary by instructor. (Prerequisites: 48-210, 48-260, 48-261, 48-262, 48- 
302 and 48-310 (or 49-355), or consent of instructor.) 
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48-465. Women, Law, and Crime 

This course will examine major issues in the study of law and crime 
relevant to women. It will include a discussion of females as criminal 
offenders and as victims of crime, as well as addressing a variety of 
current topics in feminist legal scholarship, such as an examination of 
legislation governing women's bodies (e.g., abortion, sexual assault, 
prostitution, pornography, reproductive technologies), Focus of the 
course will vary by instructor. (Prerequisites: 48-207, 48-210, 48-260, 
48-261, 48-262, 48-302, and 48-310 (or 49-355), or consent of instruc- 
tor.) 


48-466. Crime and Criminology 

An advanced critical analysis of theory and research on crime and 
criminality. Focus of the course will vary by instructor. (Prerequisites: 
48-210, 48-260, 48-261, 48-262, 48-302, and 48-310 (or 49-355), or 
consent of instructor.) 


3.20.5 PROGRAMS OF STUDY — ANTHROPOLOGY 


Minor, general degree, four-year Honours degree, and combined four- 
year Honours degree programs are available in Anthropology. 


The Anthropology program in the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology is organized around the study and analysis of culture in contem- 
porary and ancient societies. 


The major in Anthropology is designed to provide a broad background 
in cultural issues from the perspectives of archaeology, physical an- 
thropology, and socio-cultural anthropology. 


The Honours degree in Anthropology provides a greater depth and 
understanding of research methods and cultural theory in the discipline. 
It offers students the opportunity to fulfill the requirements for high 
school teaching certificates, to become more proficient in dealing with 
social research, and to allow for greater concentration in specialized 
areas of anthropology. 


Minor in Anthropology 


Required: six Anthropology (49-) courses, including 49-111, 49-112: 
and at least one of 49-213, 49-215, or 49-217. 


General Anthropology 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: twelve courses, including 49-111, 49-112, four 
200-level courses in Anthropology, and six additional Anthropology 
courses, At least four Anthropology courses must be at or above the 
300 level. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(b) two courses from Science; 
(c) four courses from areas of study outside of Social Sciences; 
(d) four courses from any area of study, including Anthropology 
(49-) and any Sociology (48-) courses which are cross-listed 
with Anthropology; 


(e) six courses from any area of study, excluding Anthropology 
(49-) and any Sociology (48-) courses which are cross-listed 
with Anthropology. 


Honours Anthropology 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, including 49-111, 49-112, 49-355, 
49-356, and 49-415; plus three additional 200-level Anthropology (49-) 
courses; plus five additional 300-level Anthropology (49-) courses; and 
six additional Anthropology (49-) courses; plus 02-250. 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 

(a) two Sociology (48-) courses which are not cross-listed with 
Anthropology (49-); 

(b) two courses from Arts or Languages; 

(c) two courses from Science; 

(d) six more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding Anthropology (49-) and any Sociology (48- 
) courses which are cross-listed with Anthropology; 

(e) four more courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, including Anthropology (49-) and any Sociology (48- 
) courses which are cross-listed with Anthropology; 

(f) four courses from any area of study, excluding Anthropology 
(49-) and any Sociology (48-) courses which are cross-listed 
with Anthropology, 


Note: Anthropology Honours students interested in graduate studies in 
Sociology should include the following courses in their program: 48- 
302, 48-308, plus two courses from 48-403, 48-404, 48-405, 48-406, or 
their equivalents. 


Combined Honours Anthropology Programs 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements-Anthropology: sixteen courses, including 49-111, 
49-112, 49-355, 49-356, and 49-415; plus three Anthropology (49-) 
courses at the 200 level; and five Anthropology (49-) courses at the 300 
level; plus two additional Anthropology (49-) courses; and 02-250. 


Major requirements-Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(b) two courses from Science; 
(¢) additional options (if required) to a total of forty. 


3.20.6 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — ANTHROPOLOGY 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. All courses 
are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


Students wishing to concentrate in the area of international develop- 
ment in anthropology should consider the following guide for course 
selection: 49-112, 49-226 (or 48-226), 48-227, 49-232 (or 48-232), 48- 
321, 49-325 (or 48-325), 48-327 (or 54-327), 49-330 (or 48-330), 49- 
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331, 48-332, 49-340 (or 48-340), 49-352 (or 48-352), and 49-411 (or 
48-411). 


49-111. Introduction to Physical Anthropology and Archaeology 
An introduction to the biological evolution of humanity and the culltural 
evolution of human society, including a consideration of the significance 
of humanity's evolutionary past for an understanding of the contempo- 
rary world. 


49-112. Culture in Comparative Perspective 

An introduction to the variety of human cultures throughout the contem- 
porary world. An examination of the significance of cultural anthropol- 
ogy for overcoming the barriers preventing the understanding of other 
cultures and ourselves. 


49-213. Perspectives on Culture 

An examination of the emergence, development, meaning, and idea of 
culture. The different ways the concept is used in applied anthropology, 
ethnographic research, and popular discourse are discussed. (Prereq- 
uisite: 49-112 or consent of the instructor.) 


49-214. Gender and Culture in Anthropology 

Current perspectives in anthropology on the intersection of gender and 
culture. Examines cross-culturally the themes of gender relations, con- 
cepts of masculinity and femininity, and gender-related power and poli- 
tics. (Prerequisite: 49-112.) 


49-215. Principles of Physical Anthropology 

A study of humans as biological beings, humans in evolutionary context 
and their specializations; their nearest living relatives and varieties. 
Sources and the nature of variations in living human populations; sig- 
nificance of the variations and the concept of race; approaches to the 
problems of evolution of human populations. (Prerequisites: 49-111 and 
49-112, or consent of instructor.) 


49-217. Principles of Archaeology 

A survey of the history, theory, and methods of anthropological archae- 
ology. Emphasis is placed on archaeology's role as a social science, 
aimed at documenting and explaining past human cultural behaviour. 
(Prerequisites: 49-111 and 49-112, or consent of instructor.) 


49-220. Regional Aboriginal Archaeology 

Several important processes in the historical evolution of Native cul- 
tures in the Lower Great Lakes region are examined through the results 
of recent archaeological research. Topics include the peopling of the 
region, the development of farming, and early interactions with Euro- 
pean culture. (Prerequisites: 49-111 and 49-112.) 


49-226. Introduction to International Development 

An overview of the history and contemporary problems of economic 
development and underdevelopment and their effects upon marginal- 
ized populations; an assessment of issues such as the impact of colo- 
nialism, the nature and function of the global economy, the problems of 
food production, economic dependency, cultural resistance, and social 
change. (Also offered as Sociology 48-226.) (Prerequisites: any two of 
49-111, 49-112, 48-101, 48-102, or 54-100, or consent of instructor.) 
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49-232. Indigenous Peoples: A Comparative Perspective 

A cross-cultural examination of issues concerning indigenous peoples 
in Canada and other parts of the world through a discussion of topics 
such as land claims, resource development, resistance, cultural rights, 
popular movements, and government policy. (Also offered as Sociology 
48-232.) (Prerequisites: any two of 49-111, 49-112, 48-101, 48-102, or 
54-100.) 


49-233. Selected Topics in World Ethnography 

Issues arising from the worldwide variation in the human condition are 
examined using ethnographic descriptions from different parts of the 
world. Topics may include cultural ecology, political organization, war- 
fare, colonialism, and ethnic and national identities. The topics and 
cultures discussed may vary from year to year. (Prerequisites: 49-111 
and 49-112.) 


49-240. Ethnic Relations in Canada 

A study of ethnic minorities in pluralistic Canada, with particular focus 
on immigration trends, theories of assimilation and ethnic retention, 
policies of multiculturalism, differential adaptation, separatist move- 
ments, and the pursuit of collective rights. (Also offered as Sociology 
48-240.) 


49-241, Race and Racism in Canada 

An analysis of the nature and practice of racism, and the role and status 
of racial minorities in Canada, focusing on causes and consequences of 
racism, forms of discrimination, anti-racist struggles, and policy initia- 
tives for the creation of an egalitarian society. (Also offered as Sociol- 
ogy 48-241.) (Prerequisites: any two of 49-111, 49-112, 48-101, 48- 
102, or 54-100, or consent of the instructor.) 


49-306. Sociology of Women 

An overview of the economic, educational, familial, political, and reli- 
gious factors affecting the position of women in society. A socio- 
historical analysis of the change in the roles and status of women in 
Canada and internationally with a view to understanding the nature of 
their impact upon major societal institutions. (Also offered as Sociology 
48-306.) (Prerequisites: 49-111 and 49-112, or 48-101 and 48-102.) 


49-317. Selected Topics in World Archaeology 

Current archaeological thinking on several important episodes of hu- 
manity's cultural evolution are discussed. Topics include the human 
condition in the Pleistocene, the development of farming, the origins of 
civilization, and the archaeology of ethnicity. (Prerequisite: 49-217.) 


49-318. Field School: Excavation and Recovery Methods 

An introduction to the use of field recovery methods used in archae- 
ology and/or forensic investigations. Emphasis is placed on the collec- 
tion of information, analyzing data, description and classification, and 
interpretation. (Additional fees may be necessary to defray the costs of 
accommodation or meals on site.) (Prerequisites: 49-111, 49-112, and 
49-217.) 


49-323. Forensic Anthropology 

This course introduces forensic (law-court) archaeology and physical 
anthropology. It discusses the detection, recovery, and condition of 
human remains, problems of identification and individualization, and the 
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evidence that human remains can yield about cause and manner of 
death. (Prerequisite: 49-215, or consent of instructor.) (Restricted to 
majors in Anthropology, Sociology, Criminology, Family and Social 
Relations.) 


49-325. Introduction to African Development 

A multidisciplinary course introducing students to developmental issues 
currently confronting African countries and peoples, focusing on the 
sub-Saharan region. Using a sectoral approach, including health, edu- 
cation, agriculture, and the environment, the course reviews multiple 
and conflicting approaches to development and addresses both the 
potentials and the barriers associated with them. (Also offered as Geog- 
raphy 42-361 and Sociology 48-325.) 


49-330, Latin America: A Comparative Perspective 

Selected problems of rural and urban development, the debt crisis, 
nationalism, and cultural change will be examined through an analysis 
of specific Latin American countries. (Also offered as Sociology 48- 
330.) 


49-331. Aboriginal Peoples of Canada 

An examination of aboriginal communities in Canada and the processes 
leading to their transformation. The course will focus on specific ethno- 
graphic examples and provide an in-depth analysis of different ways of 
life. (Prerequisite: 49-232 or 48-232 or consent of instructor.) 


49-333. Nationalism and Ethnic Conflict 

An analysis of ethnic identity, ethnic group formation, ethnopolitical 
mobilization, nationalism, racism, ethnic conflicts, ethnic violence 
including genocide, and conflict resolution in various societies 
throughout the world. (Also offered as Sociology 48-333.) 
(Prerequisites: any two of 49-111, 49-112, 48-101, 48-102, or 54-100.) 


49-336. Medical Anthropology/Sociology 

A brief history of the development of the discipline. Problems and the 
nature of health and diseases in ancient and modern human popula- 
tions; concepts of health and disease and indigenous medical systems. 
Aspects of social organization and the prevalence of diseases. Roles of 
curers, medical practitioners, support staff, patients, and their interrela- 
tions; technological innovations and the problems of health. (Also of- 
fered as Sociology 48-336.) (Prerequisites: 49-111 and 49-112, or 48- 
101 and 48-102.) 


49-337, Demography and Epidemiology 

An introduction to the basic concepts and techniques of demography 
and epidemiology. Through a survey of methods, students assemble 
and critically examine population data. Topical areas include develop- 
ment and health status, health of aboriginal peoples, crime statistics, 
and demographic profiling of special populations, i.e., the aged, women, 
ethnic groups, young offenders, etc. (Also offered as Sociology 48-337.) 
(Prerequisites: 49-111 and 49-112, or 48-101 and 48-102.) 


49-338. Selected Topics in Material Culture 

The presentation and interpretation of material artifacts of culture. Top- 
ics may include museology, visual displays, the social construction of 
the past, and may vary from year to year, 
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49-340. Food and Global Sustainability 

A comparative examination of the emergence of a global food system 
and its implications for culture and the environment. (Also offered as 
Sociology 48-340.) 


49-352. Women and International 

An examination of the impact of global processes on gender relations, 
including a consideration of the importance of cross-cultural variations 
in the family, politicalleconomic systems, and gender ideologies. (Also 
offered as Sociology 48-352.) (Prerequisite: 49-226, or 48-226, or con- 
sent of instructor.) 


49-354. Gender, Space, and Time 

An examination of sociological and anthropological approaches to the 
study of space-time relations within the field of gender studies, including 
a focus on the development of gendered environments and cultural 
practices. (Also offered as Sociology 48-354.) (Prerequisites: 49-111 
and 49-112, or 48-101 and 48-102.) 


49-355. Field Methods in 

Examination of questions of ethics, responsibility, and objectivity in 
problem formulation, research design, and data collection. Historical 
and contemporary significance of fieldwork to anthropology and social 
science generally. Techniques of fieldwork and data collection methods. 
The development of a limited research project will be encouraged. (Also 
offered as Sociology 48-355.) (Prerequisite: 49-112 or consent of in- 
structor.) 


49-356. Cultural Theory 

Through a selective examination of classical theories, this seminar of- 
fers a discussion of the value and limitations of interpretive anthropol- 
ogy. (Prerequisite: 49-112 or consent of instructor.) 


49-375. Social Justice in the Global Context 

An examination of social justice from an anthropological perspective 
including, but not limited to, minority rights and world development 
problems. (Also offered as Sociology 48-375.) (Prerequisite: 49-213.) 


49-380. Selected Topics in Early Complex Societies 

Several Old and New World cases of the rise of complex society or 
civilization are considered, focussing on such topics as ecological re- 
quirements, specialization and stratification, techniques of rule, and the 
collapse of complexity. (Prerequisites: 49-111 and 49-112.) 


49-406. Aboriginal Peoples 
Advanced seminar on issues relating to aboriginal peoples in Canada 
and elsewhere. 


49-410. Crime and Culture in a Global Context 

This seminar course examines the cultural construction of crime. The 
course will focus on the effects of imposing laws, methods of judging, 
and definitions of criminality in various social cultural contexts, including 
those that are indigenous and colonized. (Also offered as Sociology 48- 
410.) (Prerequisites: 49-213 or 48-260, and one of 48-310, 49-330, 49- 
352, 49-355, or 49-375.) 
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49-411. Challenging Global Development 

A critical examination of theories and policies of global development 
and underdevelopment, including explorations of alternatives to mod- 
emization. (Also offered as Sociology 49-411.) (Prerequisites: 48-226 or 
49-226, or consent of instructor.) 


49-415. Culture, Class, and Power 

Discussion of the theoretical issues raised by application of cultural 
theory in a global context, including a discussion of contemporary theo- 
retical approaches to understanding the way local cultural practice is 
influenced by macrosocial processes, and including an assessment of 
the post-modernist critique of anthropology. (Also offered as Sociology 
48-415.) (Prerequisites: 48-202 and 48-302, or any two 200-level or 
higher Anthropology courses, or consent of instructor.) 


49-418. The Ethnography 

An exploration of the methodological and theoretical implications of the 
ethnography in the social sciences, including historical and contempo- 
rary approaches to ethnographic writing. (Also offered as Sociology 48- 
418.) (Prerequisite: 49-213 or consent of instructor.) 


49-425. Field Studies 

A field course designed to give advanced students the opportunity to 
study cultures and environments in Canada and elsewhere. The focus 
and selected topics will vary with the geographic location. (An additional 
fee may be charged to cover travel and accommodation costs.) (Also 
offered as Sociology 48-425.) (Prerequisites: 49-111, 49-112, and three 
200- or 300-level courses.) 


49-441. Topics in Anthropology 
(May be offered as a seminar course if enrolment warrants, or as an 
independent study course.) 


49-445. Directed Studies in Anthropological Research | 
The student will carry through a limited research project under the direct 
supervision of a faculty member. (Prerequisite or corequisite: 49-441.) 


49-446. Directed Studies in Anthropological Research Il 


The student will carry through a limited research project under the direct 
supervision of a faculty member. (Prerequisite or corequisite: 49-441.) 


3.20.7 PROGRAMS OF STUDY — PLANNING 


No new majors will be admitted to the Honours Program in Planning. 


Students currently enrolled in the Planning B.A. program should consult 
a program advisor or the Dean's office. 


3.20.8 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — PLANNING 


50-150. Introduction to Social Planning and Geography 

A survey of the development of spatial aspects of urban life, principles 
of urban land use, and interaction patterns of urban activities. (Also 
offered as Geography 42-150 and Sociology 48-180.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 
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50-192. Urban Planning Research Techniques 

An introduction to planning and its techniques, such as mapping, re- 
mote sensing, surveys, and spatial statistics. Course objectives are to 
improve basic mathematical and scientific knowledge, essay writing, 
and computer skills. (Prerequisite: 50-150 or 42-150 or 48-180 or con- 
sent of instructor.) (1.5 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


50-231. Intermediate Statistics 

After a review of univariate and bivariate statistical methods, an intro- 
duction to multivariate statistics for geographers and planners. Com- 
puter analyses of selected geographical data sets. (Also offered as 
Geography 42-231 and Sociology 48-308.) (Prerequisite; 02-250 or 
equivalent.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


50-251. Urban Design 

An introduction to the visual and spatial elements which affect urban 
form. The course includes a survey of analytical methods employed in 
the design process, such as: assessment and monitoring of user needs, 
analysis of environmental contexts, and the incorporation of new tech- 
nologies. (Also offered as Sociology 48-280.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


50-291. Contemporary Architecture 

A survey of the roots of contemporary architectural theory through an 
examination of representative structures since the Industrial Revolution. 
Students will be introduced to those individuals who have played a cen- 
tral role in the development of architectural thought in North America. 
(Also offered as Sociology 48-281 and Art History 28-391.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


50-298. Technology and Social Values 

An exploration of the mutual influence between technological develop- 
ment and social values. The course entails a study of the history of 
scientific thought and examines such issues as receptivity to techno- 
logical change in different societies and different historical eras. Em- 
phasis will be on late modern and contemporary developments such as 
the effect of computer technology on work, human relations, and the 
evolution of cities. 


50-320. Women, Power, and the Environment 

This course focuses on environmental issues as they affect women 
across cultures. It provides a feminist critical analysis of the power rela- 
tions in modem societies that cause environmental degradation and 
examines the theories, policies, and institutions that contribute to un- 
sustainable practices. Emphasis is placed on the women-nature debate 
within various environmental social movements and the historical role 
women have played as activists. (Also offered as Women's Studies 53- 
320.) (Prerequisite: completion of at least ten courses in any program.) 


50-337. Social Planning and 

An introduction to the history of social geographical ideas, and the mod- 
ern and post-modern concepts in social geography, with special 
application to western cities. (Also offered as Geography 42-337 and 
Sociology 48-380.) (Prerequisite: one of 42-130, 42-131, 42-150, or 48- 
180, or 50-150.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


3.20 SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


50-341. Planning Theory and Methods 

A survey of approaches to planning , including Strategic and 
communicative planning; principles of urban design and planning with 
the natural environment; and an overview of planning tools such as 
population projection and cost-benefit analysis. (Prerequisite: 50-150.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


50-342. Neighbourhood Planning 

The theory and methods of urban planning in Canadian communities, 
with emphasis on: social issues in inner city neighbourhoods, planning 
for the inner city, and the roles of planners in residential communities. 
(Also offered as Sociology 48-381.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


50-391. Design Studio 

An introduction to the basic principles and graphic communication skills 
used in the design of the built environment. The course is project- 
oriented and introduces the student to spatial organization, site analy- 
sis, and presentation techniques employed in planning, architecture, 
and landscape architecture. (Prerequisite: 50-251.) (1 lecture hour, 2 
studio hours a week.) 


50-393. Environmental Planning 

An introduction to the principles of sustainable development as applied 
to urban planning. This course will focus on the policies, standards, and 
practices used in creating and maintaining environmentally responsible 
communities. Topics will include growth management, mixed land use, 
adaptive infrastructures, alternative transportation, energy conservation, 
and waste management. 


50-397. Computer-Aided Design/Drafting 

Hands-on instruction introducing students to hardware and software 
involved in computer-aided design/drafting. The course requires stu- 
dents to do a series of projects illustrating the capabilities and applica- 
tions of the CADD system. (Prerequisite: 50-391 or consent of instruc- 
tor.) (1 lecture hour, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


50-401. Urban Planning in Ontario 

Analysis of the present practice and strategy of urban planning, with 
particular emphasis on Ontario. Case studies are used to illustrate 
planning legislation, legal tools (official plans, zoning, sub-division con- 
trol), establishment of community standards for land use, analysis of 
traffic and its impact, recurrent land use problem areas (downtown, 
heritage districts, waterfronts), and site planning. (Prerequisite: 50-341.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


50-403. Housing Policy 

A study of social issues related to housing. Emphasis is on the supply, 
demand, and legal aspects of housing policy, as well as current, press- 
ing issues such as affordability and sustainability. (Also offered as So- 
ciology 48-480.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


50-415. Analysis of Western European Planning Practices 

A seminar course focusing on current planning issues: environmental, 
urban, regional, housing, tourism, transportation, etc. (Prerequisite: 
third year standing or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 
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50-450. Advanced Topics in Planning 

Directed readings and research on a topic selected in consultation with 
instructor. (Credit may be obtained for only one of 42-450 or 50-450.) (2 
seminar hours a week.) 


50-452. Recreation Planning 

The process of planning for leisure needs is discussed and carried out 
through a consultant report. Recreational behaviour, theories, and dis- 
tributive mechanisms are analyzed. Planning for the recreational needs 
of specific groups such as children, tourists, and the elderly are exam- 
ined. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


50-490, Research Strategies in Planning 

A seminar course on concepts and methodologies in research leading 
to formulation of a research project. (Also offered as Geography 42- 
490.) (Prerequisite: four-year Honours, make-up, or special student 
Status with at least twelve courses in Planning, or consent of instructor.) 


50-491. Planning Research Projects 

Guided research based on primary and secondary sources on a re- 
search project. (Also offered as Geography 42-491.) (Prerequisite: 50- 
490.) (Compulsory for four-year Honours, make-up, or special stu- 
dents.) 


3.21 Visual Arts 
(Ext. 2828) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professor Emeritus 


Baxter, lain; B.Sc. M.Ed. (Idaho), M.F.A. (Washington State), R.C.A— 
1988. 


Professors 
Gold/Smith, Susan B.; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1970. 


DeAngelis, Joseph R.; B.F.A. (Rhode Island School of Design), M.F.A. 
(Syracuse)—1 969. 


Bélanger, Sylvie; Bacc. Spec. (Montreal), Ed. Cert. (Quebec), B.F.A. 
(Concordia), M.F.A. (York}—1989. 


Dingler, Daniel W.; B.F.A. (Layton School of Art), M.F.A. (Cranbrook 
Academy of Art}—1971, 


Associate Professors 
Farrell, Michael J.; B.A., M.A. (Florida State)—1968. 


Law, William C.; B.F.A. (Atlanta School of Art), M.F.A. (Tulane}—1970. 
(Director of the School) 


Sessional Lecturers 

Duck, Adéle; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Florida State)—1976. 
Brown, Brian E.; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Southern Illinois)—1977. 
Strickland, Rod; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Tennessee)—1984. 


3.21.1 GENERAL INFORMATION 


Transfer Students: Students who have taken art courses at other post- 


secondary institutions and desire credit for basic courses in Visual Arts 
must submit a portfolio of their own work for evaluation by Visual Arts, 
together with an official transcript of their record and catalogues de- 
scribing the courses taken, all of which must be submitted no later than 
two weeks before the first day of classes. Transfer students who wish to 
receive art history credit for courses taken at other institutions may be 
required to take a qualifying examination during the first week of regu- 
larly scheduled classes. The examination will cover those Art History 
courses from which the student wishes to be exempted. 


Program Requirements 
1) 28-114 and 28-115 must be taken in the first year, 
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2) Visual Arts students must take 27-105 and 27-106 concurrently in the 
first term, and 27-107 must be taken in the first year. 


3) Registration in any studio courses numbered in the 27-400s requires 
a successful B.F.A. portfolio evaluation, completion of eighteen studio 
courses as well as any specific prerequisite course(s). Prior to register- 
ing in 400-level courses students must receive advising in Visual Arts. 

4) Each fourth-year B.F.A. student who has completed the portfolio 
evaluation will be required to participate in the B.F.A. Candidates’ Ex- 


hibit. The selection of work to be exhibited is to be made with the ap- 
proval of the student's major instructor, 


3.21.2 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


A minor is available in Visual Arts. General B.A. degree programs are 
offered in Visual Arts and Art History. Four-year Honours B.A. degree 
programs are offered in Visual Arts and Communication Studies, and 
Visual Arts and Art History. Combined, four-year B.A. Honours pro- 
grams are available in Visual Arts. An Honours B.F.A. program is of- 
fered in Visual Arts. 


Requirements for degree programs in Visual Arts make reference to the 
following groups of courses: 


Basic Courses: 27-105, 27-106, 27-107, and Art History 28-114 and 28- 
115. 


Drawing: 27-203, 27-303, 27-365, 27-400, 27-401, and 27-470. 
Painting: 27-213, 27-313, 27-365, 27-410, 27-411, 27-470. 
Printmaking: 27-223, 27-224, 27-326, 27-365, 27-420, 27-421, 27-470. 
Sculpture: 27-233, 27-333, 27-365, 27-430, 27-431, 27-470. 
Photography: 27-253, 27-353, 27-365, 27-440, 27-441, 27-470. 


Integrated Media: 27-243, 27-245, 27-253, 27-343, 27-345, 27-346, 27- 
353, 27-365, 27-440, 27-441, 27-470. 


Internship: 27-380. 
Seminar: 27-490. 

Art History: see 3.21.5. 
Minor in Visual Arts 


Requirements: six Visual Arts courses, 1 of which must be an art history 
course and 2 of which must be in the studio area. 


General B.A. Degree in Visual Arts 
Total courses; thirty. 


3.21 VISUAL ARTS 


Major requirements: sixteen courses, including 27-105, 27-106, 27-107, 
and 27-203, and eight other studio courses numbered 27-213 through 
27-365, plus 28-114, 28-115, and two other Art History courses. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding Visual Arts; 
(b) two of 07-201, 07-202, or 07-203; 
(c) four more courses from any area of study, excluding Visual 
Arts. 


General B.A. Degree in Art History 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: sixteen courses, including 28-114 and 28-115, plus 
ten other Art History courses chosen in consultation with a program 
advisor in Visual Arts, plus 27-105, 27-106, and 27-107, and one 200- 
level studio course. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two other courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, or 
Science, excluding Visual Arts; 
(b) two of 07-201, 07-202, or 07-203; 
(c) four more courses from any area of study, excluding Visual 
Arts. 


B.A. Degree in Honours Visual Arts and Communication Studies 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements-Visual Arts: seventeen courses, consisting of 27- 
105, 27-106, and 27-107, plus eleven other studio courses numbered 
27-203 through 27-380 (at least four courses must be at the 300 level), 
plus 28-114, 28-115, and one other Art History course. 


Major requirements-Communication Studies: sixteen courses including 
40-101, 40-200, 40-202, 40-225, 40-234, 40-257, 40-275 plus nine 
additional courses, at least three of which must be at the 300 or 400 
level, and at least two of those must be at the 400 level, 
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Other requirements: at least two Language or Science courses; plus 
five additional options. 


B.A. Degree in Honours Visual Arts and Art History 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements-Visual Arts: fourteen courses, consisting of 27-105; 
27-106, and 27-107, plus eleven other studio courses numbered 27-203 
through 27-380 (at least four courses must be at the 300 level). 


Major requirements-Art History: fourteen courses, including 28-114 and 
28-115, plus twelve other Art History courses numbered 28-301 through 
28-456. 


Other requirements: 
(a) four courses in the same foreign language; 
(b) four History courses chosen in consultation with a History ad- 
visor; 


(c) four options from any area of study, excluding Visual Arts (27- 
) and Art History (28-), 


Combined B.A. Four-Year Honours Degree Programs 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Visual Arts: seventeen courses, consisting of 27- 
105, 27-106, and 27-107, plus eleven other studio courses numbered 
27-203 through 27-380, with at least four courses at the 300 level, plus 
28-114, 28-115, and one other Art History course. 


Major requirements-Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements: additional options (if required) to a total of forty 
courses, 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree in Visual Arts 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: 27-105, 27-106, 27-107, 27-203, 27-303, 27-370, 
and 27-490; plus four other 200-level courses, one from each of the 
following four areas: painting, printmaking (Intaglio, Lithography), sculp- 
ture, integrated media (Photography, Time-Based Art, Digital Media and 
Images), and nine additional studio courses; and two workshop courses 
not necessarily in the same studio area; and two major studio courses 
from the same studio area; plus 28-114, 28-115, and four other Art 
History courses; and a positive B.F.A. portfolio evaluation. 
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Option requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): six courses 
including 
(a) two Social Science courses; 
(b) two Language courses in the same language or two Science 
courses; 
(c) two additional courses from Arts, Languages, Social Sci- 
ences, or Science. 


Other requirements; four additional options. 


Portfolio Evaluation: A successful portfolio evaluation is required. Addi- 
tionally, studio courses numbered in the 27-400s, which are necessary 
for completion of the B.F.A. degree, are restricted to students who have 
received a successful portfolio evaluation. 


Before submitting a portfolio, the student must have earned credit in at 
least: 27-105, 27-106, 27-107, 27-203, 28-114, and 28-115; plus four 
other 200-level courses, one from each of the following four areas: 
painting, printmaking (Intaglio, Lithography), sculpture, integrated media 
(Photography, Time-Based Art, Digital Media and Images), and at least 
two additional 300-level studio courses. The student also must have a 
minimum average of 5.0 in Art History courses. 


Students who are otherwise in good standing, but whose portfolio 
evaluation is not successful may: 
(a) be allowed to continue in the B.F.A. program on a conditional 
basis, subject to re-evaluation; 
(b) be allowed to transfer to the general Bachelor of Arts—Visual 
Arts program. 


Consult a program advisor in Visual Arts for details regarding portfolio 
requirements and procedures. 


3.21.3 MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Visual Arts offers a two-year graduate program leading to the Master of 
Fine Arts degree in Painting, Drawing, Printmaking, Sculpture, and 
Multi-Media. For complete information consult the Graduate Calendar. 


3.21.4 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — VISUAL ARTS 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. Studio 
courses are six hours a week unless otherwise indicated. Art History 
courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. Prerequi- 
sites for all Art History courses are waived for non-Visual Arts majors. 


27-105. Studio Fundamentals 

Introduction to the basic vocabulary, concepts, and processes of form in 
visual arts. Includes an exploration of media such as photography and 
video. (Must be taken concurrently with 27-106 by students in Visual 
Arts programs.) 


27-106. Studio Fundamentals 

Introduction to the basic vocabulary, concepts, and materials of form in 
visual arts. Includes an examination of issues in contemporary art and 
art criticism. (Must be taken concurrently with 27-105 by students in 
Visual Arts programs.) 
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27-107. Studio Fundamentals 
Introduction to the basic vocabulary, concepts, and materials of draw- 
ing. 


The following courses are open to Visual Arts students only. 


27-203, Introductory Drawing 

Media, techniques, vocabulary, and concepts of drawing, including the 
human figure and other subject matter. Development of drawing skills 
with exposure to more complex drawing situations, approaches, and 
points of view. Emphasis on a variety of materials (traditional and non- 
traditional). (Prerequisites: 27-105, 27-106, and 27-107.) 


27-213. Introductory Painting 

Introduction to traditional and contemporary painting concems, prob- 
lems in rendering three-dimensional form in space and organization of 
the two-dimensional surface. (Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27-106.) 


27-223. Introductory Printmaking-Intaglio 

Introductory and intermediate techniques of contemporary printmaking 
practice are taught through Intaglio. The techniques of etching, engrav- 
ing and monoprints are emphasized. (Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27- 
106) 


27-224. Introductory Printmaking-Lithography 

Introductory and intermediate techniques of contemporary printmaking 
practice are taught through Lithography including the concept of multi- 
ples and retrievability of image through stone, plate, transfer methods 
and papermaking. (Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27-106) 


27-233. Introductory Sculpture 

An introduction to the various concepts and processes of contemporary 
sculpture practice. Issues will be addressed through group discussion 
and practical application. (Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27-106.) 


27-243. Introduction to Time-Based Art 

An introduction to the basic concepts, tools and techniques in produc- 
tion and post-production for digital video, analogue and digital sounds 
as well as an initiation to performance in relation to video and sound art 
making. Studio assignments and readings will stimulate students to 
explore inherent issues related to these media in contemporary art. 
(Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27-106) 


27-245. Digital Media and Images 

This course introduces students to the tools used to create art in virtual 
space, the history and investigation of the social, cultural and aesthetic 
issues pertinent to digital art making. 

(Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27-106.) 


27-253. Introductory Photography 

This introductory course in chemical and digital photographic processes 
provides an opportunity for students to explore techniques and con- 
cepts within the medium of photography. Students will learn the basic 
technical skills of operating cameras, processing film, making black and 
white prints, and digital imaging through a series of concerns specific to 
photography. (Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27-106.) (Also offered as 
Communication Studies 40-205.) 
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27-303. Drawing 

Advanced problems in drawing, emphasizing individual directions, con- 
cepts, and various media. (Prerequisite: 27-203.) (May be repeated for 
credit.) 


27-313. Painting 

Development of the concepts and painting skills encountered in 27-213. 
Exploration of the creative potential, range, and flexibility of non- 
traditional techniques, forms and media. (Prerequisites: 27-107 and 27- 
213.) (May be repeated for credit.) 


27-326. Printmaking 

Continued development of contemporary printmaking practice. Further 
investigation of process-oriented issue-based image making, with em- 
phasis on student's chosen direction. Students are encouraged to ex- 
pand their analytical, experimental and creative skills. (May be re- 
peated for credit.) (Prerequisites: one 200-level printmaking course.) 


27-333. Sculpture 

An in-depth study of concepts and processes as they pertain to con- 
temporary sculpture practice. Issues will be addressed through group 
discussion and practical application. (Prerequisites: 27-107 and 27- 
233.) (May be repeated for credit.) 


27-343. Time-Based Art 

This course explores applications and concept development of sound, 
performance and video in relation to physical and cultural spaces: envi- 
ronmental, architectural, popular culture, etc. This studio course en- 
courages the thoughtful engagement of complex ideas through visual 
and/or audio means within some of the issues in visual culture and 
contemporary art practices. (Prerequisite: 27-243) (May be repeated 
for credit.) 


27-345. Digital Media and Interactivity 

This course introduces students to the basic concepts and tools of in- 
teractive multimedia as a creative medium in real space. Students will 
experiment with interactive structures for creative content development 
using digital images, sound, text, etc, for disk-based delivery environ- 
ments. The acquisition of the technical knowledge will be grounded 
within an exploration of aesthetic and social issues. (May be repeated 
for credit). (Prerequisite: 27-245.) 


27-346. Advanced Digital Media 

This course acts as a forum for the critical and artistic development of 
digital media. Based on studio projects, research and discussions, 
Students will be expected to broaden their approaches to art making in 
Various techniques and processes of digital media. Students will be 
stimulated towards the of i and critical skills, 
(May be repeated for credit.) (Prerequisites: 27-345.) 


27-353. Advanced Photography 

Continuation of the study of traditional and digital imaging processes in 
the area of camera use, black and white, and related darkroom and 
Students to expand their analytical and creative skills. Experimental 
approaches to the use of the photographic image, ideas and content 
are emphasized. (Prerequisite: 27-253.) (May be repeated for credit.) 
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27-365. Independent Studio 

Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of an instructor. 
Consult a program advisor in Visual Arts for areas of study offered. 
(Prerequisite: one 300-numbered studio course in the subject desired 
and consent of instructor.) (May be repeated for credit.) 


27-370. Critical Issues 

Development of an understanding of issues which have been ad- 
dressed by contemporary artists and critics contextualized in history 
and artistic practices with an emphasis on individual student's concerns. 
(Prerequisites: 27-105 and 27-106.) (Restricted to B.F.A. Visual Arts 
students only after successful completion of portfolio review.) 


27-380. Visual Arts Internship 
Practical work experience in arts organizations such as art centres, 
galleries, artists’ studios, and visual arts related busi- 


‘nesses. (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (Restricted to B.F.A. Vis- 


ual Arts Majors in good standing after successful completion of portfolio 
review, and to Visual Arts Combined Honours with an average of 9.0 or 
better and with permission of the Visual Arts Internship Coordinator.) 
(100 hours total.) 


27-390. Studies in the Visual Arts 

Special projects, topics or cross-disciplinary undertakings in the Visual 
Arts, organized periodically. Specific information on course content will 
be available from Visual Arts (Prerequisites: consent of instructor.) (May 
be repeated for credit.) 


27-400. Studio Major-Drawing 

The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen medium 
to synthesize accumulated knowledge and experience with individual 
criticism provided by the instructor. (Prerequisites: three 300-evel draw- 
ing courses.) (12 hours a week.) (May not be taken concurrently with 
more than one 300-level studio course.) 


27-401. Studio Major—Drawing 

The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen medium 
to synthesize accumulated knowledge and experience with individual 
criticism provided by the instructor. (Prerequisite: 27-400.) (12 hours a 
week.) (May not be taken concurrently with 300-level studio courses.) 


27-410. Studio Major—Painting 

The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen medium 
and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and experience with individ- 
ual criticism provided by the instructor. (Prerequisite: three 3004evel 
painting courses.) (12 hours a week.) (May not be taken concurrently 
with more than one 300-level studio course.) 


27-411. Studio Major-Painting 

The advanced student is given wide range to work in a chosen medium 
and to synthesize accumulated and experience with individ- 
ual criticism provided by the instructor. (Prerequisite: 27-410.) (12 hours 
a week.) (May not be taken concurrently with 300-level studio courses.) 


27-420. Studio Major—Printmaking 
The student is given wide range to experiment in chosen print media 
and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and experience with the 
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instructor acting in an advisory capacity. (Prerequisite: three 300-4evel 
printmaking courses.) (12 hours a week.) (May not be taken concur- 
rently with more than one 300-level studio course.) 


27-421. Studio Major-Printmaking 

The student is given wide range to experiment in chosen print media 
and to synthesize accumulated knowledge and experience with the 
instructor acting in an advisory capacity. (Prerequisite: 27-420.) (12 
hours a week.) (May not be taken concurrently with 300-level studio 
courses.) 


27-430. Studio Major—Sculpture 

The advanced student is given free range to work in a chosen medium 
and to synthesize previous knowledge and experience with the instruc- 
tor providing advice and criticism. (Prerequisite: three 300-level sculp- 
ture courses.) (12 hours a week.) (May not be taken concurrently with 
more than one 300-level studio course.) 


27-431. Studio Major—Sculpture 

The advanced student is given free range to work in a chosen medium 
and to synthesize previous knowledge and experience with the instruc- 
tor providing advice and criticism. (Prerequisite: 27-430.) (12 hours a 
week.) (May not be taken concurrently with 300-level studio courses.) 


27-440. Studio Major - Integrated Media Art 

Working under the supervision of an instructor, students begin to define 
a methodology and critical language for their emerging media practice. 
Projects are self-directed. Students will be expected to contextualize 
their studio work within contemporary aesthetic, social and cultural is- 
sues. (Prerequisites: 3 out of any of the following 300-level Integrated 
Media Art courses: Time-Based Art, Digital Media, Advanced Photogra- 
phy.) (12 hours a week.) (May not be taken concurrently with more 
than one 300-level studio course.) 


27-441. Studio Major - Integrated Media Art 

Working under the supervision of an instructor, students continue to 
define a methodology and critical language for their emerging media 
practice. Projects are self-directed. Students will be expected to con- 
textualize their studio work within contemporary aesthetic, social and 
cultural issues. (Prerequisite: 27-440.) (12 hours a week.) (May not be 
taken concurrently with 300-level studio courses.) 


27-470. Workshop 

Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of an instructor. 
Consult Visual Arts for specific areas of study offered. (Prerequisite: 
one 300-level studio course in the subject area desired and the consent 
of the instructor and a program advisor in Visual Arts.) (May be re- 
peated once for credit.) 


27-490. Seminar 

Investigation of professional practice and contemporary developments 
in the arts may include group discussion, visits to galleries, projects, 
lectures, written assignments. (Restricted to students registered in 400- 
level Honours Thesis Studio Courses in the B.F,A. program only.) 


3.21.5 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — ART HISTORY 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. Prerequi- 


sites for all Art History courses are waived for non-Visual Arts majors. 
Art History courses are three hours a week unless otherwise indicated. 


28-114. Survey of Art History 

History of art from prehistoric through medieval, with an introduction to 
composition, the language of the plastic arts and its relationship to cul- 
ture. 


28-115. Survey of Art History 

History of art from Italian Renaissance to the twentieth century, with 
emphasis on the influence of social and philosophical ideas. (Prerequi- 
site: 28-114.) 


28-301. Northern Renaissance Art 

The art of Northern Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
with particular emphasis upon the Franco-Flemish and German painting 
traditions and the beginnings of Graphic Art. (Prerequisites for Visual 
Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-307. Renaissance Art! 

The Renaissance in Italy during the fifteenth century with special atten- 
tion given to the architecture, sculpture, and painting of Florence. (Pre- 
requisites for Visual Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-308. Renaissance Art Il 

The art of the Renaissance in Italy with a major consideration of the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting produced in Rome and Venice 
during the sixteenth century. (Prerequisites for Visual Arts majors: 28- 
114 and 28-115.) 


28-312. Baroque Art 

An analysis of the architecture, painting, and sculpture of the seven- 
teenth century in Europe. (Prerequisites for Visual Arts majors: 28-114 
and 28-115.) 


28-331. Nineteenth-Century European Art 

An analysis of the major movements in European painting during the 
nineteenth century including Neo-Classicism, Romanticism, Realism, 
Impressionism, and Post-impressionism. (Prerequisites for Visual Arts 
majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-336. Early Medieval Art 

An examination of the painting, sculpture, and architecture of Europe 
including the Early Christian, Byzantine, Hiberno-Saxon, Carolingian, 
and Ottonian periods. (Prerequisite for Visual Arts majors: 28-114.) 


28-337. Later Medieval Art 

An examination of the evolution of architecture and sculpture in Europe 
during the Romanesque and Gothic periods. (Prerequisite for Visual 
Arts majors: 28-114.) 


28-338. Islamic Art 
An examination of important trends in the artistic development of the 
Muslim era, including the Umayyad, Tulunid, Fatamid, Seljuk, Mongol, 


Nasrid, Mamluk, Ottoman, Timurid, Safvid, and Mughal dynasties. (Pre- 
requisites for Visual Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-1 15.) 


28-339. Japanese Art 

The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Japan and the relationship 
of Japanese culture to continental artistic developments. (Prerequisites 
for Visual Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-340. Art of India 

A general survey of Indian architecture, sculpture, and painting with 
particular emphasis on the development of the Buddha Image. (Prereq- 
uisites for Visual Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-341. Art of China 
An examination on the architecture, sculpture, and painting of China 
from the Shang through the Ching dynasties. (Prerequisites for Visual 
Arts majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-342. The Development of American Art 

A study of the art and architecture created in the United States from 
Colonial times to the twentieth century. (Prerequisites for Visual Arts 
majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-343. Canadian Art 

A study of the development of visual art in Canada from its early begin- 
nings to the present. Gallery visits and primary sources in Ontario will 
supplement class lectures and readings. (Prerequisites for Visual Arts 
majors: 28-114 and 28-115.) 


28-345. Art of the Twentieth Century-Post-1940 

An examination of the sources, movements, and major figures contrib- 
uting to twentieth century art in Europe and North America from 1940 
on. 


28-391. Contemporary Architecture 

A survey of the roots of contemporary architectural theory through an 
examination of representative structures since the Industrial Revolution. 
Students will be introduced to those individuals who have played a cen- 
tral role in the development of architectural thought in North America. 
(Also offered as Sociology 48-281 and Planning 50-291.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


28-400. Directed Individual Studies 

This course involves examination of a particular problem in a specific 
area of interest in which a paper will be required. May be repeated for 
credit with permission of Visual Arts. For specific topics consult a pro- 
gram advisor in Visual Arts. (Prerequisites: 28-114, 28-115, a 300- 
numbered course in the subject desired and consent of the instructor.) 


28-456. Proseminar 

A Proseminar course based on group encounters with particular studies 
in the History of Art, which will be considered by means of readings, 
discussions, papers, and museum trips. May be repeated for credit with 
permission. For specific topics consult a program advisor in Visual Arts. 
(Prerequisites: 28-114, 28-115, and consent of the instructor.) 


3.22 Women's Studies 


(Ext. 2315) 
Program Chair: Dr. Anne Forrest 


Other faculty teaching courses that fulfil the requirements for degree 
programs in Women's Studies are listed in the "Officers of Instruction" 
for many different areas of study in Arts, Languages, Social Sciences, 
Science, and Business. 


Program requirements in Women's Studies make reference to Women- 
Emphasis courses. These currently include: English 26-128, 26-301; 
Philosophy 34-236; Communication Studies 40-362: History 43-216, 
43-249, 43-250, 43-335, 43-336, 43-463; Political Science 45-211: Psy- 
chology 46-240, 46-440, 46-445, 46-463; Sociology 48-204, 48-205, 48- 
206, 48-306, 48-329, 48-350, 48-351, 48-352, 48-354, 48-408, 48-409, 
48-461, 48-465; Anthropology 49-214, 49-306, 49-350, 49-352: Nursing 
63-241, 63-243; and Kinesiology 95-405. 


Various areas of study from time to time offer courses dealing specifi- 
cally with women under specific course titles or general titles such as, 
"Special Topics", "Directed Readings", or "Seminars". Information re- 
garding such courses will be available from a program advisor in 
Women's Studies and they may be taken with permission of the pro- 
gram. 


3.22.1 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Minor, certificate, general degree, four-year Honours degree, and com- 
bined four-year Honours degree programs are available in Women's 
Studies. 
Minor in Women's Studies 
Requirements: six Women's Studies (53-) courses, including 53-100. 
Certificate in Women's Studies 
See "Certificate Programs”, 3.23.6. 
General B.A. in Women's Studies 
Total courses: thirty. 
Major requirements: 
(a) Women's Studies 53-100 and at least two of 53-200, 53-201 
or 53-310; plus one of 53-300 or 53-301; 
(b) six Women's Studies or Women-Emphasis courses, with at 
least one at the 100-level; 
Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(b) two courses from Science* 


(c) two courses from Social Sciences, excluding Women's Stud- 
ies (53-); 
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(d) fourteen additional courses from any area of study, no more 
than six of which may be Women's Studies (53-). 


* 53-220, 63-241, and 63-243 will satisfy a Science requirement for 
non-Science majors. 


B.A. in Honours Women's Studies 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: 
(a) Women's Studies 53-100, at least two of 53-200, 53-201, or 
53-310, plus 53-300, 53-301, and 53-400; 
(b) fourteen Women's Studies or Women-Emphasis courses with 
at least one at the 100-level and one at the 400-level; 


Other requirements (see 2.2.14 for subject areas): 
(a) two courses from Arts or Languages; 
(b) two courses from Science“ 
(c) two courses from Social Sciences, excluding Women's Stud- 
ies (53-); 
(d) fourteen additional courses, no more than four of which may 
be Women's Studies (53-). 


* 53-220, 63-241, and 63-243 will satisfy a Science requirement for 
non-Science majors. 


Combined Honours Women's Studies 
Total courses : forty. 


Required -Women's Studies: 53-100; at least two of 53-200, 53-201, 
53-310; plus 53-300, 53-301, and 53-400; plus ten Women's Studies or 
Women-Emphasis courses with at least one at the 100 level and at 
least one at the 400 level. 


Major requirements-Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Other requirements: as prescribed by the other area of study; plus addi- 
tional courses to a total of forty. 


3.22.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


53-100. Women in Canadian Society 

An introduction to Women's Studies of an interdisciplinary nature, de- 
signed to illustrate and account for the position of women in Canadian 
society. Possible areas of enquiry include health, law, politics, history, 
women and work, representation of women in literature, Canadian 
women artists and musicians. 


53-106. Women and Religion 

A comparative, feminist-critical exploration of the status of women and 
women's religious experience in selected examples of traditional (€.g., 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism) and non-traditional 
(e.g., Goddess religions, Wicca, Feminism) religions, ancient and mod- 
em. 
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53-200. History of Women's Movements in North America 

An exploration of the collective action of women in the past and present 
in North America. Areas of study may include women's involvement 
with the temperance, civil rights, suffrage, trade union, environmental, 
reproductive rights, and women's liberation movements. (Also offered 
as History 43-251.) 


53-201. Women and Diversity 

Examines the intersection of gender with other oppressions experi- 
enced by groups such as women of colour, older women, disabled 
women, working-class women, and lesbians. The perspective taken is 
the critical analysis of gender offered by feminism(s). (Also offered as 
Sociology 48-251.) 


53-215, Religion and Sexuality 

The role of religion in shaping, positively and negatively, the 
understanding of sexuality and sexual roles. The impact of current re- 
evaluations of bodiliness and feminine-masculine stereotyping on socie- 
tal views of marriage, premarital sex, homosexuality, etc. 


53-220. Biology of Sex and Gender 

Human reproductive "strategies" are investigated within a framework of 
evolutionary biology. Attributes of sex and gender are explored as con- 
tinuous variables resulting from physiological, endochrinological, and 
phylogenetic factors, along with environmental and cultural influences 
on sex and gender. Problems of gender chauvinism and biological de- 
terminism are discussed. (Prerequisite: OAC Biology, or any university- 
level Biology course, or consent of the instructor.) 


53-225. Feminist Theology 

An introduction to the various dimensions of feminist theology. These 
include: post-Christian feminism; feminist hermeneutics; liberation the- 
ology; and the stories, both fiction and non-fiction, of women's lives. 
Students are encouraged to study the material in relation to their own 
lives and values. 


53-230. Gender and Moral Choice 

This course examines how gender affects personal and public defini- 
tions of moral problems and their resolution. Issues such as reproduc- 
tive choices, childrearing, poverty, and war will be used to explore these 
ideas. 


53-240. Helpmates, Harlots, Deliverers, and Disciples: Women 
and the Bible 

A feminist-critical examination of selected passages from the Hebrew 
bible (Tanak/Old Testament), the Apocrypha, and/or the New Testa- 
ment, focusing on gender ideology and the depiction of the legal, social, 
and religious status of women in ancient Israel, early Judaism, and/or 
early Christianity. The course will also explore the ways in which biblical 
gender ideology continues to shape attitudes toward women in contem- 
porary societies. 


53-260. Women in the Global Economy 

This course introduces students to gender-sensitive analyses of the role 
of women in the global economy. Course materials cover the place of 
women in the international division of labour, the role of women in ex- 
port-oriented industries in the “Third World,” and women as “home- 
workers” in the First and Third World. Students will utilize relevant em- 
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pirical material to develop critical thinking and an understanding of gen- 
der inequalities in the “development process.” (Prerequisites: at least 
Semester 3 standing.) 


53-300. The Meaning of Feminist Inquiry 

An exploration of diverse feminist theories supporting women's studies 
scholarship within the humanities, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences, and the relationship between feminist theories and practices. By 
deconstructing traditional narratives, students examine questions of 
identity, objectivity,and evidence. (Prerequisites: two of 53-200, 53-201, 
or 53-310, or consent of the instructor.) 


53-301. Frameworks for Feminist Research 

An exploration of the diverse approaches to feminist research in a vari- 
ety of fields. Students will examine the core questions and approaches 
that various disciplines bring to the study of women. (Prerequisites: two 
of 53-200, 53-201, or 53-310, or consent of the instructor.) 


53-310. Women and the Law 

This course examines the relationship between gender inequality and 
the legal system. Topics include abortion, marriage, divorce, custody, 
equal pay, sexual harassment, rape, pornography, and prostitution. 
Students are introduced to basic legal research tools, such as statutes, 
regulations, cases, and legal literature. (Prerequisites: two Women's 
Studies courses.) 


53-320. Women, Power, and Environments 

This course focuses on environmental issues as they affect women 
across cultures. It provides a feminist critical analysis of the power rela- 
tions in modern societies that cause environmental degradation and 
examines the theories, policies, and institutions that contribute to un- 
sustainable practices. Emphasis is placed on the women-nature debate 
within various environmental social movements and the historical role 
women have played as activists. (Also offered as Planning 50-320.) 
(Prerequisite: at least Semester 3 standing.) 


53-330. Women, Movement, and Performance 

This course explores how women come to know themselves and others 
through their bodies, gender and racial stereotypes, body image and 
body language, women's use of space, the gendered construction of 
Sport; and movement as a cultural message. (Prerequisite: at least 
Semester 3 standing and consent of instructor.) 


53-347. Family Violence 

Examines all aspects of violence in the family. The primary focus is 
generalist social work practice family intervention in cases of abusive 
Violence and societal provision for sheltered separation and family re- 
constitution or dissolution. (Cross-listed as 47-347.) 


53-350. Special Topics 

The content will vary to reflect student need and faculty expertise and 
may be offered as a cross-listed course with other programs. (Prerequi- 
site: consent of the instructor.) 


53-360. Women at Work 

This Course examines women's work experiences in the workplace and 
in the household from a critical perspective. Topics include the division 
of labour by sex, the value of women’s labour, sexual harassment, and 
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women's union participation. (Prerequisite: 71-140 or Semester 3 or 
above standing.) (Cross-listed as 71-347.) 


53-400. Seminar/Practicum 

The course involves the study of a problem or theory related to women 
or gender which will result in a practicum report or thesis. Students will 
select individual topics of interest and will be supervised and assisted 
by a faculty member. (Open only to Semester 7 and Semester 8 stu- 
dents.) (Prerequisites: 53-300 and 53-301.) 


53-458. Women’s Issues and Social Work 

Examines gender issues, social processes and policies which construct 
women's realities. The course will critique issues such as: poverty, 
equality, unemployment and welfare, child-care, reproductive rights, 
mental health, physical health and domestic violence. (Cross-listed as 
47-458.) 


3.23 Certificate Programs 


3.23.1 CERTIFICATE IN ARTS MANAGEMENT 


Total courses: ten. 


Requirements: 

(a) 70-151, 71-140, 74-231; 

(b) 01-360, 40-398, 40-399; 

(c) one of 24-210, 26-100, 26-302, 40-225, 40-250, 40-272, 40- 

381; 

(d) three of 24-100, 24-111, 24-200, 24-225, 24-235, 24-325, 24- 
330, 24-333, 24-335, 24-351, 24-352, 24-439, 32-106, 32- 
107, 32-126, 32-127, 32-346, 32-420, 27-370, 28-345, 28- 
400, including two or four of the 1.50 credit hour courses 33- 
210, 33-220, 33-260, 33-310. 


3.23.2 CERTIFICATE IN CRIMINOLOGY AND CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 


Total courses; ten. 


Requirements: 
(a) 34-226; 
(b) 48-101, 48-102, 48-260, 48-261 and 48-262; 
(c) four of 43-287, 46-220, 47-347, 47-410, 48-207, 48-361, 48- 
362, 48-366, 48-370, 49-323. 


The Certificate in Criminology and Criminal Justice is intended as a 
program of part-time study only. Students must apply and be accepted 
into the program prior to beginning course work. A limited number of 
students will be admitted each year. Applications may be obtained from 
the Office of the Registrar and must be returned to that office by the 
deadline dates of May 1st for admission to the Fall term and November 
1st for admission to the Winter term. Under special circumstances, 
persons on study leave may be permitted to enrol full-time for one term. 
Such applications must be made in writing directly conforming to the 
deadlines indicated above. 


Courses are included as part of the regular Sociology program and are 
acceptable for credit towards a degree. 


3.23.3 CERTIFICATE IN LABOUR STUDIES 
Total courses: ten. 


Requirements: 
(a) 54-100 or 54-105; 54-200 or 54-204; 54-327; 43-349; 48-225; 
and 48-326 
(b) four of 46-370, 46-371, 48-228, 48-321, 48-332, 71-344, 40- 
225 (or 40-325 or 40-425), 71-446 (or 71-448 or 71-449 or 
71-481) 


3.23.4 CERTIFICATE IN LATIN AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN 
STUDIES 


Total courses: ten. 


Requirements: 
(a) two of 48-226 (or 49-226), 48-330 (or 49-330), 48-411 (or 49- 
411); and 43-271 or 43-272; 
(b) two courses in Spanish language or two courses in French 
language at the university level; 
(c) five of 23-235, 23-261, 23-331, 26-353, 26-354, 48-227, 48- 
232 (or 49-232), 48-340 (or 49-340), 48-352 (or 49-352). 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Students are encouraged to take summer courses offered by Canadian 
and American universities in Latin American and Caribbean countries, 
Students interested in such field experience should discuss their plans 
with a program advisor in Latin American and Caribbean Studies in 
order to receive full credit for the selected course(s). 

Through University of Windsor affiliation with the Ontario Co-operative 
Program in Latin American and Caribbean Studies (OCPLACS), stu- 
dents have access to the staff and library resources of five additional 
Ontario universities. 


3.23.5 CERTIFICATE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Total courses: ten. 


Requirements: 
(a) 45-100, 45-220, 45-221, 45-328, and 45-329; 
(b) 41-110 and 41-111; 
(c) three of 45-214, 45-222, 45-313, 70-151, 71-140, 71-243. 


Inquiries about the program should be directed to a program advisor in 
Political Science. 


3.23.6 CERTIFICATE IN WOMEN'S STUDIES 
Total courses: ten. 


Requirements: 
(a) Women's Studies 53-100, and at least two of 53-200, 53-201, 
or 53-310; 
(b) seven Women's Studies or Women-Emphasis courses, with 
at least one at the 100 level. 
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Dean 

Richard J. Caron; B.M., M.M., Ph.D. (Waterloo). 
Associate Dean 

Lesley Lovett-Doust; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Ph.D. (Wales). 


Students are directed to become familiar and to comply with the general 
regulations of the University as described in 2.2 which apply to all 
students, Additionally, the Faculty, and individual programs within the 
Faculty of Science may have particular regulations. Students enrolled in 
programs in the Faculty of Science also must comply with these 
particular requirements which may be found in the program sections of 
the Faculty. 


Students also are directed to read the "Statement of Responsibility" on 
the inside front cover, the "Calendar of the Academic Year", 1, the 
Policy on Plagiarism (2.2.22), and the Policy on Unacceptable Use of 
Computer Resources (2.2.23). 


4.1 The General Science Degree 
Programs 


4.1.1 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (GENERAL SCIENCE) 


Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: six Science "core" courses, consisting of three, 
two-course sequences chosen from both 55-140 and 55-141, both 59- 
140 and 59-141, both 60-104 and 60-106 or 60-205, both 60-140 and 
60-141, both 61-140 and 61-141, both 62-130 and 65-205 (or both 62- 
140 and 62-141, or both 62-140 and 65-205), both 64-140 and 64-141, 
both 67-100 and 67-102; plus eight additional Science courses, 
Consisting of any four courses at the 200 level or above from two areas 
of study. (Some areas of study offer courses which may not be taken 
for credit by students majoring in the area of study. Such courses may 
not be taken to satisfy this requirement.) (Note: Students are reminded 
that some of the courses may have 200 level prerequisites or 
corequisites.) 


Other requirements: 
(a) four additional Science courses; 
(b) four courses from Arts/Languages and Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14), with at least one from each; 
(c) eight courses from any area of study. 


At least four of the Science courses must be at the 300 level or above. 


(For "Standing Required for Continuation" and "Standing Required for 
Graduation", see below, 4.1.3.) 


4.1.2 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (GENERAL SCIENCE) DEGREE 


COMPLETION PROGRAM. 


This program is for graduates of a College diploma program in Medical 
Laboratory Technology (Science). Please contact the Office of the 
Registrar for further details of this program, which can be completed by 
Flexible Learning, or on-campus. 


4.1.3 BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 


AND SOCIETY) 


The STS program consists of three streams, STS—Life Sciences 
(Biology or Biochemistry), STS—Physical Sciences (Chemistry or 
Physics), and STS—Mathematics. 


_ Total courses: thirty. 


Required of all students: 

(a) the interdisciplinary STS course, 03-200; 

(b) one Computer Science pair consisting of both 60-104 and 60- 
106 or 60-205; or 60-140 and 60-141. 

(c) one Life Science or Earth Sciences pair (for Mathematics or 
Physics students), consisting of 55-140 and 55-141, or 61- 
140 and 61-141, or 67-100 and 67-102; or a Mathematics pair 
(for Life Sciences and Chemistry students), consisting of 62- 
140 and 62-141, or 62-140 (or 62-130) and 65-205. 

(d) two of English 26-100, 26-120, 26-124; General, Arts and 
Social Sciences 01-212; Philosophy 34-160, 34-227, 34-228, 
and 34-253; Political Science 45-422. 

(e) eleven additional approved non-Science courses. Students 
may substitute up to six Science courses for approved non- 
Science STS courses with approval of the Associate Dean of 
the Faculty. 


Additional requirements - STS Life Sciences: twelve courses, consisting 
of 55-140, 55-141, 55-210, 55-211, 55-213, 59-140, 59-141, 59-230 
and 59-235, or 59-261; plus three other Science courses at the 200 
level or above. 


Additional requirements - STS Physical Sciences: twelve courses 
consisting of: 
(a) four courses selected from the following pairs: both 55-140 
and 55-141, both 59-140 and 59-141, both 61-140 and 61- 
141, both 64-140 and 64-141, both 67-100 and 67-102. 
(b) any five of the following courses: Chemistry and Biochemistry 
59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 59-251, 59-261, and 
59-320; Computer Science 60-140, 60-141, and 60-212: 
Geology 61-210 and 61-213 (credit allowed towards the 
B.Sc(STS) with permission of the Associate Dean); 
Mathematics and Statistics 62-215, 62-216, 62-392, and 62- 
318; Physics 64-220, 64-222, 64-250, and 64-261; 
(c) three additional Science courses at the 200 level or above. 


Additional requirements - STS Mathematics: twelve courses consisting 


of. 
(a) 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62-190, 62-215, 62-216, 62-318, 65- 
205. 
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(b) two additional Mathematics or Statistics courses from 62-220, 
62-221, 62-322, 62-324, 62-342, 62-361, 62-374, 62-380, 65- 
251, 65-340, 65-350; 
(c) two additional Science courses at the 200 level or above. 
APPROVED NON-SCIENCE COURSES 


(Other selections must be approved ahead of time by the Associate 
Dean of Science) 


Classical Civilization: 11-125 

English: 26-100, 26-120, 26-124, 26-205 

French: 29-121 

General, Arts and Social Sciences: 01-212, 07-232 

Music: 32-102 

Philosophy: 34-227, 34-228, 34-253 

Communication Studies: 40-101 

Economics: 41-110, 41-111 

Human Geography: 42-200 

History: 43-297 (Credit allowed only if the topic has relevance to STS.) 
Physical Geography; 67-334 

Political Science: 45-212, 45-422 

Psychology: 46-115, 46-116, 46-220, 46-223, 46-224, 46-256 
Women's Studies: 53-220 

Management and Labour Studies: 71-140, 71-340 


STANDING REQUIRED FOR CONTINUATION FOR B.Sc. (GENERAL 
SCIENCE) AND B.Sc. (STS) DEGREES 


1) the minimum requirement for continuation "in good standing” in the 
General Science program or the Science, Technology, and Society 
program is a cumulative average of 5.0 and an average of 5.0 in the 
required Science courses of these programs. 


2) If a student has not met the minimum cumulative and science course 
average requirements by the end of the Summer or Fall term, the 
student automatically will be placed on probation. 


3) If, at the end of the Winter term, a student has not met the minimum 

cumulative and science course average requirements, the student's 

record will be referred to the Academic Standing Committee for a 
decision. 

(a) If one average is at least 5.0, but the other is between 4.0 and 

4.9 (or if both averages are between 4.0 and 4.9), the student 
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normally will be allowed to continue on probation until the 
next evaluation period. 

By the subsequent evaluation period, both averages must be 
raised to at least 5.0 or the student will be required to 
withdraw. 

if both averages are below 4.0, the student normally will be 
required to withdraw. 

If only one average is below 4.0, the student may be required 
to withdraw. 


(b) 
(c) 


4) A student who has been required to withdraw may not register in the 
Faculty of Science for twelve months and may not apply for re- 
admission before the subsequent Summer term. The student must 
apply for re-admission to the Faculty through the Office of the Registrar 
by the appropriate deadline date for the term desired. and must with the 
application include a statement of rationale and any documentation of 
academic success attained elsewhere. 


Readmission to the Faculty is not automatic and will be dependent 
upon the Academic Standing Committee's assessment of the 
applicant's prospects for successful completion of the program. 


If readmitted, the student will be placed on probation and must raise the 
cumulative and science course averages to 5.0 by the next evaluation 
period and must satisfy any additional conditions of readmission which 
may have been imposed. If the student fails to meet such requirements, 
he or she normally will be required to withdraw. 


A student who has been required to withdraw a second time will not be 
eligible for readmission under any conditions. 


STANDING REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION FROM THE B.Sc. 
(GENERAL SCIENCE) AND THE B.Sc. (SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND SOCIETY) PROGRAMS 


In order to graduate from the B.Sc. (General Science) program or the 
B.Sc. (Science, Technology, and Society) program, a student must 
obtain a cumulative average of 5.0 or better in all courses and an 
average of 5.0 or better in all required Faculty of Science courses in 
these programs. 


Students receiving the B.Sc. (General Science) degree or the B.Sc. 
(Science, Technology, and Society) degree will have the designation, 
“General Science", or "Science, Technology, and Society" respectively 
indicated on their transcripts. 


a CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (GENERAL 


4.1.4 
SCIENCE)/BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Science (General Science)/Bachelor of 
Education Program is offered jointly over four years by the Faculty of 
Science and the Faculty of Education. The aim is to provide the 
Opportunity and training to individuals who wish to teach science. in 
schools at the intermediate and senior levels (Grade 7 through the end 
of secondary school). 


Graduates of this program will receive two degrees and will acquire the 
necessary skills and knowledge for two teachable subjects and fulfill the 
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requirements for certification by the Ontario College of Teachers. It 
offers students the opportunity to begin working towards teaching 
certification early in their academic careers. Students can emphasis 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics or Mathematics in the General Science 
program while concurrently studying education and doing practice 
teaching in schools. Practice teaching begins in year one of the 
program. All students should see an advisor in the Office of the Dean of 
Science, and in the Faculty of Education, on a regular basis, to discuss 
course selection and academic progress. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
Total courses: forty-four. 


All students are required to complete the requirements of the 
B.Sc.(General Science) degree program (30 credit minimum), in 
addition to: seven, 6.00 credit hour Education courses: 80-203, 80-204, 
80-205, and 80-303; plus two of 80-366, 80-373, 80-374, 80-376, or 80- 
380; and seventy days of Practice Teaching (80-499). Requirements 
can also be met for teaching in the Roman Catholic school system by 
taking 80-200. 


All students must select a group of Science courses that provide two 
teachable subjects(10 approved courses in one area, and six in 
another) and are advised to seek the recommendations of the program 
co-ordinators to ensure that their selection of courses fulfills 
B.Sc.(General Science) degree requirements, as well as the 
requirements for a ‘teachable’ subject from the perspective of the 
Faculty of Education. Students must take the major “core” courses in 
any area that is intended as a “first” or “second” teachable subject. 


Many students elect to go on to complete an honours degree in one of 
their teachable subjects, thus increasing the range of their career 


The General Science degree totals thirty credits, and requires: six 
Science "core" courses, of three, two-course sequences 
chosen from both 55-140 and 55-141, both 59-140 and 59-141, both 
60-104 and 60-106 or 60-205, both 60-140 and 60-141, both 61-140 
and 61-141, both 62-130 and 65-205 (or both 62-140 and 62-141, or 
both 62-140 and 65-205), both 64-140 and 64-141, both 67-100 and 67- 
102; plus eight additional Science courses, consisting of four courses at 
the 200 level or above and including all “core” requirements in these 
afeas from two areas of study selected for the 100-level core. (Some 
areas of study offer courses which may not be taken for credit by 
Students majoring in the area of study. Such courses may not be taken 
to satisfy this requirement.) (Note: Students are reminded that some of 
the courses may have 200 level prerequisites or corequisites.) 


Other requirements; 
(a) four additional Science courses; 
(b) four courses from Arts/Languages and Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14), with al least one from each; 
(c) eight courses from any area of study, 


At least four of the Science courses must be at the 300 level or above. 
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For “Standing Required for Continuation” and “Standing Required for 
Graduation” see below, 4.1.2) 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCES 


First Year: three pairs of 100-level science, an arts and a social science 
course; and the education courses, 80-203, 80-205 and 80-499 (2 term, 
Fall and Winter, registration). Note: 80-499 commences following the 
end of the Winter exam period. 


Second Year: nine courses in the B.Sc. program; and the education 
courses, 80-303 and 80-499 (2 term, Fall and Winter, registration). 
Note: 80-499 commences following the end of the Winter exam period. 


Third Year: four(or five) courses in the B.Sc. program; plus 80-204, 80- 
499 (2 term, Fall and Winter, registration) and one of 80-373, 80-374, 
80-376, or 80-380. Note: 80-499 commences following the end of the 
Winter exam period. 


Fourth Year: nine (or eight) courses in the B.Sc. program; 80-499 (2 
term, Fall and Winter, registration) and one further course of 80-366, 
80-373, 80-374, 80-376, or 80-380; plus 80-200 if applicable. Note: 80- 
499 commences following the end of the Winter exam period. 


PRACTICE TEACHING 


Directed observation and practice teaching will be arranged by the 
Faculty of Education to include practical experience in schools and 
programs applicable to the concentration for which the student is a 
candidate. Candidates in this program will practice teach from grade 
seven to the end of Secondary School, inclusive. 


STANDING REQUIRED FOR CONTINUATION 


Students must comply with the general university regulations (see 
2.2.19), In addition candidates who obtain a final grade of less than a C 
in (a) practice teaching, or (b) three or more Education courses in the 
program will not be recommended for certification. Candidates must 
complete all requirements of the Concurrent Program in four years. 
Flexible learning available at Windsor allows students to take some of 
their required B.Sc. courses in Summer Term (intersession or summer 
courses) or by distance education, 


GRADUATION 


Graduates of the program will receive both the Bachelor of Science and 
the Bachelor of Education (General) degrees. 


The Faculty of Education does not issue a teaching certificate. The 
Ontario Certificate of Qualification is issued by the Ontario College of 
Teachers upon recommendation of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Education. Only Canadian citizens or Permanent Residents of Canada 
qualify for this certificate. 
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4.1.5 | CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF SCIENCE/BACHELOR OF 
EDUCATION/DIPLOMA IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 


EDUCATION 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Science/Bachelor of Education/Diploma in 


Early Childhood Education Program is offered jointly over five years by 
the Faculty of Science and the Faculty of Education, in co-operation 
with St. Clair College. The aim is to provide the opportunity and training 
to individuals who wish to teach at the preschool and Primary-Junior 
levels. 


Graduates of this program will receive two degrees and a diploma and 
will acquire the necessary skills and knowledge to fulfill the 
requirements for certification by the Ontario College of Teachers. 


Students may take any B.Sc. degree as part of this triple qualification, 
but for primary/junior teaching we strongly recommend the B.Sc. 
Science, Technology and Society (a 30 credit program). This degree 
program is desirable because it has a good mixture of Science, Arts 
and Social Sciences requirements. However, students who may be 
interested in later training to teach in the intermediate and senior 
divisions may wish to take a B.Sc. in a science discipline degree, either 
at the general or the honours level. An honours degree combined with 
the B.Ed, and E.C.E. will typically take an extra year of coursework in 
science. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


All students are required to complete the thirty-course (or forty) 
requirement of their chosen University of Windsor General B.Sc. 
degree, in addition to the Education courses 80-203 (34 hours), 80-204 
(34 hours), 80-205 (34 hours), and 80-301 (144 hours), and 60 days 
(300 hours) of Practice Teaching (80-499). The St. Clair College Early 
Childhood Education component will consist of nine courses, ED 117, 
ED 120, ED 130, ED 209, ED 210F, ED 310, ED 402, ED 408, ED 409, 
and 640 hours of Field Placement. Requirements can also be met for 
teaching in the Roman Catholic school system by taking 80-200. With 
additional study in the University's Summer Session, students may be 
able to accelerate the completion of their B.Sc. program. With Summer 
and/or additional Fall/Winter studies, they may pursue four-year 
Honours B.Sc. programs as well. 


B.Sc./STS REQUIREMENTS 


Required of all students: 
(a) the interdisciplinary STS course, 03-200; 
(b) one Computer Science pair consisting of 60-104 and 60-106 
or 60-205; or 60-140 and 60-141 (or 60-100). 
one Mathematics pair consisting of 62-140 and 62-141, or 62- 
140 (or 62-130) and 65-205, 
English 26-100 and Philosophy 34-160; 
twelve Science courses in two or more subject areas; 
eleven additional approved non-Science courses. 


APPROVED NON-SCIENCE STS COURSES 
(Other selections must be approved by the Associate Dean of Science) 
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Classical Civilization: 11-125 

English: 26-100, 26-120, 26-124, 26-205 

French: 29-121 

General, Arts and Social Sciences; 01-212, 07-232 

Music: 32-102 

Philosophy: 34-227, 34-228, 34-253 

Communication Studies: 40-101 

Economics: 41-110, 41-114 

Human Geography: 42-200 

History: 43-297 (Credit allowed only if the topic has relevance to STS.) 
Political Science: 45-212, 45-422 

Psychology: 46-115, 46-116, 46-220, 46-223, 46-224, 46-256 

Women's Studies: 53-220 

Management and Labour Studies: 71-140, 71-340 

Students wishing to take Arts and Social Sciences courses that are not 
on this list may apply to the Associate Dean of Science for permission 
to take them towards the degree. 

COURSE SEQUENCE 

FIRST YEAR 

Fall Term: five B.Sc. courses. 

Winter Term: three B.Sc courses; plus the B.Ed course 80-301 
(Language Arts and Math); and the E.C.E. course ED 210F (Curriculum 
Methods). 


Spring Term: two weeks of E.C.E. Preschool and two weeks of B.Ed. 
Primary Grades practice teaching. 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term: five B.Sc. courses. 


Winter Term: three B.Sc. courses; the B.Ed course 80-203 (Educational 
Psychology); and the E.C.E. course ED 120 (Child Behaviour 
Management). 


Spring Term: four weeks of B.Ed. JK/SK practice teaching. 
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THIRD YEAR 
Fall Term: five B.Sc. courses. 


Winter Term: three B.Sc. courses; the B.Ed course 80-301 
(ArtMusic/Phys. Ed.); and the E.C.E. course ED 130 (Child 
Development). 

Spring Term: four weeks of B.Ed. Primary Grades practice teaching. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term: the E.C.E. courses ED 310 (Infant/Toddler) and ED 402F 
(Atypical Child); and the B.Ed course 80-204 (Exceptional Child), 


Winter Term: three B.Sc. courses; the B.Ed course 80-301 (Social 
Studies/Science/Computers); and the E.C.E. course ED 
117(Introduction to E.C.E.). 


Spring Term: four weeks of E.C.E. Infant/Toddler practice teaching (150 
hours total). 


FIFTH YEAR 


Fail Term: three B.Sc. courses; the B.ED. COURSE 80-205 
(Educational Administration); and the E.C.E. course ED 409 (Parent 
Ed.). 


Winter Term: the E.C.E. courses ED 209 (Curriculum Development) 
and ED 408 (Assessment); the B.Ed. Primary Grades Practice 
Teaching course 80-499 (60 days/300 hours). 


Spring Term: four weeks of E.C.E. Infant/Toddler practice teaching (150 
hours total). 

4.1.6 CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (GENERAL 
SCIENCE) DEGREE/MEDICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 
DIPLOMA 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Science (General Science) Degree/Medical 
Laboratory Science Diploma Program is offered jointly over four years 
by the Faculty of Science of the University and the Department of 
Health Sciences of St. Clair College. The aim is to provide the 
Opportunity and training to individuals who wish to pursue a career in 
health care primarily in the area responsible for the quality of health 
care laboratory testing. 


Graduates of this program will receive both a degree from the 
University and a diploma from St. Clair College. The program includes a 
Clinical internship in a hospital or private health care testing laboratory 
and graduates will acquire the necessary skills and knowledge to apply 
for national registration with the Canadian Society for Medical 
Laboratory Science (CSMLS). Students attend courses offered at either 
the University or St. Clair College and in some terms attend both 
institutions. 


In the list that follows, substitutes can be considered for courses 
marked with an asterisk, provided the alternatives still meet the 
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requirements of the B.Sc. General Science degree. However the list 
presented includes the courses likely to be useful to graduates in 
Clinical practice or in the national registration examinations (CSMLS). 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


An asterisk (*) in the list below indicates a course that is required for 
credit transfer to the MLS Diploma. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Term 


University of Windsor Courses 

55-140." Biological Diversity 

55-202." Human Anatomy 

55-204." Physiology | 

59-140." General Chemistry | 

62-140.* Calculus A or 62-130." Elements of Calculus 


Winter Term 


University of Windsor Courses 
55-141." Cell Biology 

55-205." Physiology II 

59-141.* General Chemistry II 
65-205." Statistics for the Sciences 
26-100." Composition 


St. Clair College Courses 
ML-105. Med. Lab. Orientation and Skills 


Summer Term 


University of Windsor Courses 
60-104.* Computer Concepts for End-Users 


St. Clair College Courses 

ML-303. Instrumental Technology 

ML-306. Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory 
ML-307. Introduction to Clinical Laboratory 
ML-316. Clinical Immunology and Serology 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term 


University of Windsor Courses 

55-237." Introductory Microbiology or 55-238" 
Introductory Microbiology with Laboratory 

59-230." Introductory Organic Chemistry 

60-205" Introduction to the Internet 


St. Clair College Courses 
ML~409A. Clinical Laboratory Sciences A (Theory) 
ML-411A. Clinical Laboratory Sciences A (Practical) 


Winter Term 


University of Windsor Courses 

55-211." Genetics 

55-213." General Physiology 

59-261." Organic Chemistry of Biomolecules 
02-xx-xx1 Social Science option 


St. Clair College Courses 
ML-409B, Clinical Laboratory Sciences B (Theory) 
ML-411B, Clinical Laboratory Sciences B (Practical) 


Summer Term 


University of Windsor Courses 
§5-203-91. General Physiology 


St. Clair College Courses 

ML-317B. Introductory Microbiology (labs only) 
ML-409C. Clinical Laboratory Sciences C (Theory) 
ML-411C. Clinical Laboratory Sciences C (Practical) 


THIRD YEAR 
Fall Term 


University of Windsor Courses 

55-350. Molecular Cell Biology or 55-352. Medical 
Microbiology 

59-362. Intermediary Metabolism | 

71-140. Principles of Management 


St. Clair College Courses 
ML-406A. Clinical Microbiology A 
ML-412A. Histotechnology/Histology A 


Winter Term 


St. Clair College Courses 

ML-406B, Clinical Microbiology B 
ML-406C. Clinical Microbiology C 
ML-412B. Histotechnology/Histology B 
ML-412C. Histotechnology/Histology C 
ML-420. Mycology and Parasitology 


Summer Term 


Hospital Internship- 32 continuous weeks begins 


ML-505. — Clinical Chemistry Internship 
ML-519. — Clinical Microbiology Internship 
ML-522. Hematology Internship 
ML-523. —_ Histotechnology Internship 
ML-525. Transfusion Science Internship 
ML-706G. Change and the Workplace 
FOURTH YEAR 

Fall Term 
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Hospital Internship continues 

ML-505. Clinical Chemistry Internship 
ML-519. Clinical Microbiology Internship 
ML-522. Hematology Internship 
ML-523. Histotechnology Internship 
ML-525. Transfusion Science Internship 
ML-706G. Change and the Workplace 


Winter Term 


University of Windsor Courses 

03-xx-xx3. Science Option 

03-55-xx3. Biology Option 

§9-363. Intermediate Metabolism II 

02-xx-xx1. Social Science Option 

71-243. | Human Resources Management 

ML-524. Laboratory Research or Teaching Internship 


Summer Term 


Review for CSMLS Examinations 
ML-920. Hematology Review 
ML-921. Transfusion Science Review 
ML-922. Histotechnology Review 
ML-923. Clinical Microbiology Review 
ML-924. Clinical Chemistry Review 


CLINICAL PLACEMENTS 


Directed observation and work study will be arranged by St. Clair 
College at an accredited hospital or private laboratory to include 
practical experience in the medical laboratory technology profession in 
Ontario. 


STANDING REQUIRED FOR CONTINUATION 


1) In addition to complying with the general university regulations (see 
2.2.19) students must also maintain a program G.P.A. and a term 
G.P.A. of 2.00 or better in all courses taken at St. Clair College. 


2) If a student has not met the minimum G.P.A. requirements at the end 
of any term, the student automatically will be placed on probation. 


3) If, at the end of the Winter term, a student has not met the minimum 
G-P.A. requirements at the College, the student's record will be referred 
to the Academic Standing Committee for decision. An Academic 
Warning will be issued by St. Clair College if, at the end of the 
semester, 15% of the St. Clair College program credit hours have been 
failed. 

(a) If the required degree G.P.A. at the University is between 4.0 
and 4.9, or at the end of a semester, the St. Clair College 
program semester G.P.A. falls below 2.00, and if not more 
than 32% of the St. Clair College program credit hours have 
been failed, the student normally will be allowed to continue 
on probation until the next evaluation period. 

By the subsequent evaluation period, the required degree 
G.P.A. and the diploma program and term G.P.A. must be at 
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least 5.0 and 2.00 respectively, or the student will be required 
to withdraw. 

(b) If the degree G.P.A. at the University is below 4.0, or if the 
diploma program or term G.P.A. is below 2.00 for two 
consecutive semesters, or if the student has failed three or 
more diploma courses (or the same course twice), or more 
than 32% of diploma program hours, the student normally will 
be required to withdraw. 


4) A student who has been required to withdraw from the Concurrent 
program may not apply for re-admission to the Concurrent program, but 
may be permitted to transfer to an alternative degree program at the 
University, or a diploma program at St. Clair College with approval from 
the Associate Dean of the Faculty of Science and the Chair of Health 
Sciences at St. Clair College. However, in most cases a student who 
has been required to withdraw may not register in the Faculty of 
Science at the University for twelve months and may not apply for re- 
admission to another program in the Faculty of Science at the 
University before the subsequent Summer term. 


STANDING REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 


In addition to complying with the general University regulations (see 
2.2.20) students must obtain a diploma program and final term G.P.A. 
of 2.00 or better in St. Clair College courses. 


Graduates of the program will receive both the Bachelor of Science 
(General Science) degree from the University and the Medical 
Laboratory Science diploma from St. Clair College. 


St. Clair College does not issue a professional entry to practice. 
Registration requires successful completion of examinations from the 
Canadian Society of Medical Laboratory Science, and the College of 
Medical Laboratory Technologists of Ontario, or the U.S. Society of 
Medical Laboratory Science in order to practice in the United States. 


4.1.7 | BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (WITH MAJOR) 


Programs leading to an Honours B.Sc. (with Major) require the 
completion of forty courses. These programs require a greater 
concentration than the General Science and STS degree programs. 


Specific requirements differ depending upon the Honours Major(s). 
Course selection may provide for further specialization in a single 
subject or in a combination of related subjects. Students who achieve a 
major G.P.A. of 8.0 or higher will receive the Honours degree. 


The following programs are offered: 


Biological Sciences—Honours Biological Sciences, Honours Biological 
Sciences—Co-operative Education Program in Environmental Biology, 
Honours Biology and Psychology, Honours Biology and Computer 
Science, Honours Biology and Biotechnology, 


Chemistry and Biochemistry—Honours Biochemistry, Honours 
Chemistry, Honours Chemistry and Physics, Honours Biochemistry and 
Biotechnology. 
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Computer Science—Honours Computer Information Systems, Co- 
operative Education program in Honours Computer Information 
Systems, Honours Computer Science with option in Software 
Engineering, Co-operative Education program in Honours Computer 
Science with option in Software Engineering, Computers and Multi- 
Media, Co-operative Education program in Computers and Multi-Media. 


Earth Sciences—Honours Geology, Honours Environmental 
Geoscience, plus Co-operative Education Programs in Honours 
Geology and Honours Environmental Geoscience, Honours 
Geoinformatics, Honours Environmental Resource Management, 
Honours Physical Geography. Students wishing to combine Chemistry 
or Physics with Geology must enrol in an Honours Geology program. 


Environmental Science—the major in environmental Science includes 
Geology, Geography and Biology components. 


Physics—Honours Physics and High Technology; plus combined 
Honours programs in Physics and Computer Science and in Chemistry 
and Physics. 


4.1.8 B.Sc. HONOURS WITH THESIS PROGRAMS 


Programs leading to an Honours B.Sc. with Thesis require the 
completion of forty courses, of which two course credits would result in 
a thesis in the final year of study. 


Honours standing (major G.P.A. of 8.0 of higher) is required for 
graduation in all B.Sc. with Thesis programs. 


In any program some degree of specialization is possible; course 
selection may provide for further specialization in a single subject or in 
a combination of related subjects. 


4.1.9 | COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Both general and honours programs are offered, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Computer Science (B.C.S.). Each permits the student to 
augment a specialized study of computers with an extensive study of 
one of a number of related fields, or with a broad spectrum of other 
courses. A Co-operative Education program is offered in Honours 
Computer Science. 


Also offered are B.Sc. programs leading to degrees in the Computer 
Information Systems Major, the Software Engineering Major, and the 
Computers and Multi-Media Major. 


4.1.10 MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS 
Both general and honours programs lead to the Bachelor of 


4.1.11 ECONOMICS 


Both general and honours programs are offered leading to the Bachelor 


of Arts degree in Economics. Combined degrees are also available. 
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4.1.12 MINOR IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


The minor in General Science consists of a total of six Science courses 
as described below. 


Selected courses leading to a minor in General Science may not 
include antirequisite or prerequisite courses in a student's program, nor 
can they fulfill "Major" requirements of a student's degree program as it 
appears in this Calendar. All students are reminded that for courses 
leading to the minor in General Science, the two introductory computer 
courses, 60-104 and 73-213, are antirequisites, as are the five 
introductory statistics courses, 65-205, 02-250, 73-105 and 85-222, 


Science students must also remember to select courses that are 
eligible for credit towards the B.Sc. degree. 


Select two, two-course sequences from the following: 
(a) 55-140 and 55-141; 
(b) 59-140 and 59-141: 
60-104 or 60-106 and 60-205; 
60-140* and 60-141*: 
61-140* and 61-141": 
62-140 and 62-141: 
64-140 and 64-141. 
62-140 and 65-205; 
62-130 and 65-205; 
67-100" and 67-102*: 
plus: 
Select two additional Science courses at the 200 level or above from 
one of the areas of study from which one pair of courses had already 
been selected above. 


“Pairs of courses designated with an asterisk are recommended for 
Students who have not successfully completed an OAC requirement in 
that discipline. Unless specified, two-course sequences cannot be 
modified. 


4.1.13 MINOR IN SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY 
ag Cee ee OG NI 


The minor in Science, Technology, and Society consists of a total of six 
semester courses as described below, 


Selected courses leading to the credit of a minor in Science, 
Technology, and Society may not consist of antirequisite or prerequisite 
Courses in a student's degree program, nor can they fulfill "Major" 
requirements of a student's program as it appears in this Calendar. 


All students must take the Science, Technology, and Society course 03- 
200 and either one two-course (a pair) sequence listed below, or two 
courses from a category in which pairs are not listed: 
(a) 55-140 and 55-141; 
(b) 59-140 and 59-141: 
(c) 60-104* (or 60-140") and one additional course in Computer 
Science; 
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(d) 61-140° and 61-141": 

(@) two courses in Mathematics or Statistics; 
(f) 64-140 and 64-141; 

(g) 67-100" and 67-102" 


and three additional non-Science STS courses identified in the list of 
courses available as non-Science STS courses in the Bachelor of 
Science (Science, Technology, and Society) degree program. 


“Pairs of courses designated with an asterisk are recommended for 
Students who have not successfully completed an OAC requirement in 
that discipline. Unless specified, two-course sequences cannot be 
modified. 


4.1.14 PRE-MEDICAL AND OTHER PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


In addition to the degree programs, the Faculty of Science. offers 
combinations of course selections for students intending to apply to 
professional schools such as medicine, dentistry, optometry, pharmacy, 
physiotherapy, alternative medicine, chiropractic, radiation therapy, etc. 


All students intending to apply for admission to a professional school 
are advised to study carefully the requirements of the particular 
schools) to which admission is sought because there is some variation, 
both with respect to choice of subjects and number of years of study 
required for entrance. Institutions may also change their requirements 
from time to time. Students may obtain academic advice from the Pre- 
Health Profession Advisor in the Office of the Dean of Science. 


Pre-Teaching Program 


Certificate of Qualification: Students who contemplate registering in the 
Faculty of Education at the University of Windsor, or a comparable 
institution, should be aware that Certificates of Qualification are 
awarded in the Primary-Junior (grades K-6 inclusive), Junior- 
Intermediate (grades 4-10 inclusive), and Intermediate-Senior (grades 7 
to the end of secondary school) areas of concentration by the Ontario 
College of Teachers. 


Those intending to teach at the Junior-Intermediate level must 
successfully complete a minimum of six courses in a subject taught in 
secondary schools (see 5.2.3). The B.Sc. in General Science or 
Science, Technology, and Society are thirty-credit programs that can 
provide competence in two teachable subjects. However, an honours 
degree in a disciplinary major allows the graduate a wider range of 
career opportunities. A Concurrent B.Sc.(General Science)/B.Ed. 
Program is also available (see 4.1.4) as well as a concurrent 
B.Sc./B.Ed,/E.C.E. program (see 4,1.5). 


Honours Specialist Qualification: By. the proper choice of subjects, 
Students completing certain honours programs with a B average may 
qualify for admission to courses leading to the Honours Specialist 
Qualifications at the Faculty of Education at this University, or other 
Ontario faculties or colleges of education. In order to acquire such 


qualification, a minimum of two years of successful teaching experience 
is necessary following the granting of the Ontario Certificate of 
Qualification. Advising is available at the Faculty of Education. 


4.1.15 LETTER OF EQUIVALENCY 


A student completing a second major area of study in a three-year 
General Bachelor of Science program may not receive an additional 
B.Sc., but may request a “Letter of Equivalency” upon completion of the 
program requirements for the major as well as at least five courses 
beyond the thirty courses required for the B.Sc. degree. 
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4.2 General Courses, Faculty of Science 


03-240. Science Writing 

This course is designed to provide students with experience in reading, 
interpreting, and writing about science. Topics include an overview of 
the scientific method, searching scientific literature, and learning how to 
interpret and properly produce a scientific paper or report, including the 
use of electronic tools. Guidelines for contributors to Canadian scientific 
journals will be highlighted. (Not open to Semester 1 and 2 students.) (3 
lecture hours a week) ; 


4.3 Biological Sciences 


(Ext. 2697) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Benedict, Winfred G.; C.D., MPhil. (Leeds), B.A. (Windsor), B.S.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto), F.L.S.—1967, 


Pillay, Dathathry T.N.; B.Sc. (Osmania), M.S., Ph.D. (Cornell)—1963. 
Wamer, Alden H.; B.A. (Maine), M.A., Ph.D. (Southern Iilinois)\—1965. 
Professors 


M'Closkey, Robert T.; B.A. (U.C.L.A.), M.A. (California State), Ph.D. (U. 
of California)—1970. 


Fackrell, Hugh B.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Manitoba)— 
1973. 


Cotter, David A.; B.S. (Penn State), M.S., Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1975. 
(Head of the Department) 


Dufresne, Michael J. P.; B.Sc. (York), Ph.D. (Alberta}—1976, 
Ciborowski, Jan J. H.; B.Sc., M.Sc.(Toronto), Ph.D. (Alberta)—1984. 
Haffner, G. Douglas; B.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. (London)—1986. 
Corkum, Lynda D.; B.A., M.A. (Drake), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1987, 
Lovett Doust, Jonathan N.; B.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. (Wales)—1988. 


Lovett Doust, Lesley; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Ph.D. (Wales)—1988. 
(Associate Dean, Faculty of Science) 


Maclsaac, Hugh J.; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Dartmouth)—1992. 


Sale, Peter F.; B.Sc., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Hawaii)—1994. 
Associate Professors 

Taylor, Paul; B.Sc. (George Williams, Chicago), Ph.D. (Toledo) —1975. 
Weis, Ivan Michael; B.Sc. (Syracuse), M.Sc., Ph.D. (lowa)—1976. 
Zielinski, Barbara; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Waterloo), Ph.D. (Manitoba) —1990. 
Crawford, Michael J.; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1997. 


Hubberstey, Andrew V.; B.Sc. (Waterloo), M.Sc. Ph.D. (Guelph)— 
1997, 


Heath, Daniel D.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (McGill), Ph.D (British Columbia)—2000. 
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Assistant Professors 


Ali, Adnan; B.Sc. (Punjab), M.Sc. (Quaid-i-Azam), Ph.D. (Waterloo)— 
2001. 


Arukwe, Augustine; B.Sc., M.Sc., D. Sc. (Bergen)~2002. 


Drouillard, Ken G.; B.Sc.(Windsor), M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (Trent)- 
2002. 


Adjunct Professors 

Brandt, Stephen B,; B.A., M.S., Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1997. 
Papadopoulos, Tom A.P.; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Guelph)—1999. 
Adjunct Associate Professors 


Metcalfe, Christopher D.; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.Sc. (New Brunswick), 
Ph.D. (McMaster}—1991. 


Reynoldson, Trefor B.; B.Sc. (Leeds), M.Sc. (Calgary), Ph.D. 
(Lancaster)—1991. 


Adjunct Assistant Professor 


Johnson, Timothy B.; B.Sc. (Guelph), M.Sc. (York), Ph.D. (Wisconsin)- 
1998. 


4.3.1 | PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Placement 


Students without OAC Biology and who were admitted to other 
University programs may be allowed to substitute Biology 55-100 and 
55-101 as prerequisites for Biology 55-140 and 55-141 provided that a 
combined grade point average of at least 8.0 is obtained in those 
courses. However, they will not receive credit towards a B.Sc. degree in 
Biological Sciences for 55-100 and 55-101. 


Areas of Study in Biological Sciences 


The B.Sc. in Biological Sciences provides-entry to a broad range of 
teaching, research, and biomedical careers. Most require formal, post- 
graduate training, and it is the student's responsibility to determine, as 
early as possible, the specific requirements of programs to which he or 
she wishes to proceed. (See also 4.1.14.) 


Programs in Biological Sciences provide a solidly based background 
ensuring that the general requirements of post-graduate programs will 
be fulfilled. The array of courses offered is such that students may 
emphasize areas of particular interest or aptitude. Advice on career 
paths and on course selection is available to students through a student 
advising program. Pursuit of the Honours with thesis degree is strongly 
recommended for professional advancement in science. 


Preparation for Graduate and Professional Schools 


Courses are available to permit the student to become fully prepared for 
entry into medical, dental, pharmacy, and other professional schools, as 
well as graduate programs in the biological sciences, Pre-professional 
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advising is available in the Office of the Associate Dean, Lambton 
Tower. Students should seek advice on course selection early in their 


program. 


Honours Biological Sciences 


Undergraduate students may be allowed, with the consent of the 
instructor, to take one graduate course for credit. 


Total courses; forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, including the “Core” courses 55- 
140, 55-141, 55-210, 55-211, and 55-213; and fifteen other Biology 
courses, At least ten courses must be at the 300 level or above. 
(Recommended: 55-320 and 55-341.) 


Other requirements: 

(a) seven Science courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 
§9-261, 65-205, and at least one pair of both 61-140 and 61- 
141, or both 64-140 and 64-141, or both 60-104 or 60-106 
and 60-205, or both 60-140 and 60-141, or both 67-100 and 
67-102. 
seven additional Science courses, including additional 
courses in Biology. At least two of these courses must be at 
the 300 level or above. 

(c) four options from Arts/Languages and Social Sciences, with 

at least one from each (see 2.2.14); 

(d) two courses from any area of study. 


(b) 


Honours Biological Sciences with Thesis 


In order to earn a B.Sc. in Biological Sciences with Thesis, students 
must also include 55-420 (research project, a 6.0 credit hour course 
which counts as two courses) within the “Major requirements” as 
outlined for the Biological Sciences Honours program described above. 
It should be noted that only students who have maintained a major 
G.P.A. of 8.0 and a cumulative G.P.A of 5.0 will be permitted to enrol in 
55-420. 


Honours Biology and Biotechnology 
Total Courses: forty 


Major requirements-twenty-seven courses including: 

Biological Sciences: 55-140, 55-141, 55-210, 55-211, 55-213, 55-238, 
55-242, 55-350, 55-4XX, 55-420 (2 semesters), 55-460, 55-464; 
Chemistry and Biochemistry: 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 59-240, 59-261, 
59-3XX (2 semesters), 59-320, 59-321, 59-350, 59-360, 59-365, 59- 
468, 59-480. 


Other requirements-thirteen courses 

(a) six courses from the Faculty of Science as follows: 60-140, 
60-141, 62-140, 62-141, 64-140, 64-141. 

(b) seven courses from the from the Recommended Biotech 
Options list with two of those from the following Biology 
courses: 55-241, 55-320, 55-350, 55-351, 55-365, 55-357, 
55-430, 55-464, 55-453, 55-460, 55-477, 55-521, 55-XXX. 


Honours Biological Sciences - Co-operative Program in 
Environmental Biology 


The Co-operative Program in Environmental Biology aims to provide 
students with a strong background in pure and applied ecology. 
Students will be exposed to the principles of population, community, 
and ecosystem ecology, as well as theories and techniques involved in 
assessing contamination of freshwater systems. 


ADMISSION AND APPLICATION 
Students seeking admission to the Co-operative Program in 


Environmental Biology must have a major G.P.A. of 8.0 or higher and a 
cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0 or higher. In the Fall of their first or second 


year of study, students must apply directly to the Office of Co-op 
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Education and Career Services for admission to the Program. 
Applications consist of a completed co-op information sheet and an 
personal resumé. Interviews will be scheduled with the best-qualified 
applicants. Decisions regarding admissions will be made after 
successful completion of the application and interview process and 
verification of the student's meeting academic requirements. 


In the summer following first year, students admitted to the program will 
participate in a two-week field work course. Immediately following the 
second year, and during the fourth year, students will participate in 
eight-month co-operative work placements. 


WORK TERM EVALUATION 


A student's performance in a work term will be evaluated as either 
“Satisfactory” or “Unsatisfactory”. 


Students who obtain an evaluation of “Unsatisfactory”, or who do not 
report for interviews, or who fail to report to an employer after accepting 
a work placement, or who are dismissed for cause, or who leave an 
employer without permission, may be required to withdraw from the Co- 
operative Program. 


A student who obtains an evaluation of “Unsatisfactory” in any two'work 
terms will be required to withdraw from the Co-operative Program in 
Environmental Biology. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Undergraduate students may be allowed, with the consent of the 
instructor, to take one graduate course for credit. In order to continue in 
the program students must maintain a major G.P.A of 8.0 and a 
cumulative G.P.A. of 5.0. 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty-two courses, including the “Core” courses 
of 55-140, 55-141, 55-210, 55-211, and 55-213; plus 55-234 (or another 
approved ecological field study course), 55-320, 55-430, 55-444, and 
55-445; plus the research course, 55-420 (a 6.0 credit course which 
counts as two courses); and six of 55-201, 55-324, 55-325, 55-341, 55- 
359, 55-437, 55-440, and 55-468; and four additional Biology courses. 
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Course selections are to be made in consultation with the Co-op 
Program co-ordinator. 


Other requirements: 

(a) twelve additional courses from Science, including 59-140, 59- 
141, 59-230, 59-261, 60-104, 61-436, 62-130 or 62-140, 65- 
205, and one pair of both 61-140 and 61-141, or both 64-140 
and 64-141, or both 67-100 and 67-102. (One of 59-320 or 
59-321 is strongly recommended.); 
four courses from Social Sciences (see 2.2.14), 
(Recommended: 42-131 and 45-201); 
two courses from Arts or Languages (see 2.2.14). 
(Recommended: 26-100.) 


(b) 
(c) 


Combined B.Sc. Honours Program in Biological Sciences and 
Psychology: Behaviour, Cognition and Neuroscience 


Neuroscience is a strong and growing field that strives to understand 
brain function at the molecular, behavioural and cognitive levels. This 
interdisciplinary program comprises required courses primarily from the 
departments of Biological Sciences and Psychology. Students also 
participate in bi-weekly research colloquia. In their final year, students 
prepare a research-based thesis in behaviour, cognition or 
neuroscience. Students must maintain a G.P.A. of 8.0 or higher in 


Biology and Psychology courses. 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements--Biological Sciences: 55-140, 55-141, 55-210, 55- 
211, 55-213, 55-341, 55-485; plus four additional Biology courses. 


Major requirements--Psychology: 46-115, 46-116, 46-223, 46-256 (or 
46-336), 46-313, 46-322 (or 46-323), 46-353, 46-340 (or 46-355), 46- 
358, 46-457, and one other Psychology course. 


Major requirements-Biolagical Sciences or Psychology: one of 55-320, 
46-229, or 46-230; and either 55-420 (a 6.00 credit course), or 46-496 
and 46-497. (The Psychology thesis will be within the subject area of 
behavioural and cognitive neuroscience.) 


Other requirements: 

(a) 65-205 (or 02-250); 

(b) one pair of both 64-140 and 64-141, or both 60-104 or 60-106 
and 60-205, or both 61-140 and 61-141, or both 67-100 and 
67-102; 

59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 59-261; 

one course from Arts; 

one course from Social Sciences (excluding Psychology); 
four additional courses at the 300 level or above in Biology, 
Psychology, or Chemistry. 

two courses from any area of study, including Psychology and 
Biology. 


Non-credit requirement; Colloquia and Seminars in Current Behaviour, 
Cognitive and Neuroscience Research: bi-weekly presentations of 
recent research by researchers within the university and from other 
universities and research institutions. Attendance by key faculty 
members and all students is mandatory. 
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RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 55-140 and 55-141, 59-140 and 49- 
141, 46-115 and 46-116, and 65-205 (or 02-250); and at least one pair 
of both 64-140 and 64-141 or both 60-104 or 60-106 and 60-205, or 
both 61-140 and 61-141, or both 67-100 and 67-102. (If 64-140 is 
selected, 62-130 or 62-140 should also be taken in the Fall semester.) 


Second Year: ten courses, including 55-210, 55-211, 46-229 or 46- 
230", 55-213, 46-223, 46-256, 59-230 and 59-261. 


Third Year: ten courses, including 55-320°, 55-341, 46-353, 46-358, 46- 
313, and 46-336, 


Fourth Year: ten courses, including 46-322 (or 46-323), 55-485, 46-355, 
46-457, and a research Project (55-420, or 46-496 and 46-497). 


* Students will take one of 46-229 or 46-230 in second year or 55-320 
in third year. 


Recommended additional Biology courses: 55-204, 55-205, 55-324, 55- 
325, 55-350, 55-355, 55-440, 55-484. 


Recommended additional Science options: 59-291, 59-361 (or 59-362), 
59-365, 59-466. 


Other Combined Honours Programs 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Biological Sciences: fourteen courses, including 
the “Core” courses of 55-140, 55-141, 55-210, 55-211, and 55-213; plus 
55-420 (a 6.00 credit hour course which counts as two courses). In 
addition to 55-420, at least four courses must be at the 300 level or 
above. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Other requirements: 

(a) 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 59-261, 65-205, and one pair of both 
60-104 or 60-106 and 60-205, or both 60-140 and 60-141, or 
both 61-140 and 61-141, or both 64-140 and 64-141, or both 
67-100 and 67-102; 

(b) additional courses from any area of study to a total of forty. 


A combined major in Biology and Computer Science is also available. 
Minor in Biological Sciences 
A minor in Biological Sciences requires an average of 5.0 or better in at 


least six Biology courses, including 55-140, 55-141, 55-210, 55-211, 
and 55-213. 
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4.3.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS - BIOLOGY 


Students must normally have completed the prerequisites indicated, but 
under special circumstances may be permitted to take a particular 
course with the consent of the instructor. 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be taught each year. 


Where enrolment limits are placed on specific courses, students who 
require these courses as part of their program will be given preference. 


55-100. Biology of Organisms 

Genetics, energetics, and the diversity of life. Properties of living 
organisms from the level of the cell through tissues, organs and organ 
systems, to the functioning, integrated organism. Intended for non- 
majors. (Antirequisite: both 55-102 and 55-103.) (If student does not 
have credit for OAC Biology, then 55-100 and 55-101 with a combined 
grade point average of at least 8.0 will serve as prerequisites for 55- 
140. A student may receive credit for either both 55-100 and 55-101, or 
both 55-140 and 55-141, but not for all four courses.) (Biology Majors 
note that 55-140 and 55-141 are required courses.) (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


55-101. Organisms and the Environment 

Organisms interacting with other organisms and with their physical 
environment. Ecological impacts of human activity, Intended for non- 
majors, (Antirequisite: both 55-102 and 55-103.) (If a student does not 
have credit for OAC Biology, then 55-100 and 55-101 with a combined 
grade point average. of at least 8.0 will serve as prerequisites for 55- 
140.) (A student may receive credit for either both 55-100 and 55-101, 
or both 55-140 and 55-141, but not for all four courses.) (Biology Majors 
note that 55-140 and 55-141 are required courses.) (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


55-102. Concepts of Biology | 

Introduction to the major concepts of biology with emphasis on the 
chemical basis of life, the biology of cells, and the physiology of human 
systems as biological ideas of importance to human problems. A 
Flexible Learning course intended for non-majors. (Antirequisite: both 
55-100 and 55-101.) (If student does not have credit for OAC Biology, 
then 55-102 and 55-103 with a combined grade point average of at 
least 8.0 will serve as prerequisites for 55-140. A student may receive 
credit for either both 55-102 and 55-103, or both 55-140 and 55-141, 
but not for all four courses.) (Biology Majors note that 55-140 and 55- 
141 are required courses.) (2 lecture hours or equivalent a week.) 


55-103. Concepts of Biology II 

Introduction to. major concepts of biology with emphasis on human 
reproduction, coordination of human systems by both hormones and 
nerves, human genetics, and ecology as biological ideas of importance 
to human problems. A Flexible Learning Education course intended for 
non-majors. (Antirequisite: both 55-100 and 55-101.) (If a student does 
not have credit for OAC Biology, then 55-102 and 55-103 with a 
combined grade point average of at least 8.0 will serve as prerequisites 
for 55-140), (A student may receive credit for either both 55-102 and 
55-103, or both 55-140 and 55-141, but not for all four courses.) 
(Biology Majors note that 55-140 and 55-141 are required courses,) (2 
lecture hours or equivalent a week.) 
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55-140, Biological Diversity 

Principles governing living systems; the origins and diversity of life; 
evolution, reproduction, and heredity; the structure and function of 
viruses through plants and animals; basic principles of ecology. (OAC 
Biology or 55-100 and 55-101 are strongly recommended; corequisite: 
Chemistry 59-140 or equivalent.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-141. Cell Biology 

Examination of the principles governing living systems, with emphasis 
on the molecular and cellular basis of life, molecular genetics, 
energetics, differentiation, and development. (Prerequisite: 55-140; 
corequisite: Chemistry 59-141 or equivalent.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


55-201. Applied Ecology 

The effects of humans and technology on the environment. Topics 
include cause-effect linkages, energy, chemicals in the environment, 
preservation of biodiversity. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-202. Human Anatomy 

Systemic analysis of the structure of the human body, including gross 
and microscopic morphology. Laboratory sessions focus on gross and 
microscopic morphology. (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-203. General Physiology 

Cell and organismic physiology with emphasis on basic life processes 
in both plants and animals, including nutrition, metabolism, energy 
transformations, transport mechanisms, signal transduction, and other 
general functions. (Antirequisite: 55-213; prerequisite: 55-141; 
corequisite: Chemistry 59-261.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours or 
equivalent a week.) (A Flexible Learning course restricted to graduates 
of programs in Medical Technology from a College of Applied Arts and 
Technology with more than 100 hours of certified laboratory experience; 
or by consent of the instructor.) 


55-204. Human Physiology | 

Introduction to human physiology: a systems approach. Topics include 
homeostasis and feedback control, enzymes and energy, membrane 
transport, metabolism, and the nervous, skeletal muscle, and 
cardiovascular systems. (Prerequisites: 55-100 and 55-101, or OAC 
Biology.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-205. Human Physiology II 

Introduction to human physiology: a systems approach. Topics include 
respiratory, endocrine, digestive and renal systems, and control of 
metabolism. (Prerequisite: 55-204 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


55-206. Introduction to Microbiology 

Introduction to the major groups of microorganisms, emphasizing 
structure, physiology, multiplication, and control. The major groups of 
pathogenic bacteria are discussed. A Flexible Learning course. 
(Antirequisites: 55-237, 55-238; prerequisites: OAC Biology or 55-100 
and 55-101 with a combined grade point average of at least 8.0, or 55- 
140 and 55-141; corequisite: Chemistry 59-140.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 
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55-208. Plants and Human Affairs 

The biosphere as we know it is ultimately the product of plant activity. 
This course deals with the interactions between humans and the plant 
world. It discusses how these interactions originate, and how they relate 
to the well-being and survival of human life. (Prerequisite: OAC Biology 
or the equivalent.) (2 lecture hours, 1 discussion/seminar hour a week.) 


55-210. Ecology 

Introduction to the fundamental concepts of ecology including factors 
affecting species distribution, reproductive strategies, population growth 
and regulation, species interactions, and community level organization 
and energetics. (Prerequisites: 55-140 and 55-141.) (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory/discussion hours a week.) 


55-211. Genetics 

An introduction to the principles and mechanisms of heredity. This 
course has three parts: Mendelian genetics, molecular genetics, and 
population genetics. It covers 1- and 2-locus systems, gene 
interactions, gene mapping, sex determination and sex linkage, 
cytogenetics, molecular genetics, and an introduction to the study of 
polygenic inheritance and population genetics. (Antirequisite: 55-212; 
prerequisite: 55-141.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-212. Genetics 

An introduction to the principles and mechanisms of heredity. This 
course has three parts: Mendelian genetics, molecular genetics, and 
population genetics. It covers 1- and 2-locus systems, gene 
interactions, gene mapping, sex determination and sex linkage, 
cytogenetics, molecular genetics and an introduction to the study of 
polygenic inheritance and population genetics. This is a Flexible 
Learning course designed primarily for graduates of programs in 
Medical Technology from a College of Applied Arts and Technology. 
This course may be counted towards a General Science degree, but 
not as a “core” course for Biology Majors. (Antirequisite: 55-211; 
prerequisites: 55-140 and 55-141, or the equivalent.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 


55-213. General Physiology 

Cell and organismic physiology with emphasis on basic life processes 
in both plants and animals, including nutrition, metabolism, energy 
transformations, transport mechanisms, signal transduction, and other 
general functions. (Prerequisite: 55-141; corequisite: 59-261.) (3 
lecture, 3 laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 


55-234, Great Lakes Field Biology 

The physical, chemical, and biological properties of the Great Lakes 
system; measures of transport and fate of contaminants in aquatic 
systems and food webs; changes in species abundance, composition, 
and distributions. Field work stresses sampling techniques and 
measurements of temporal and spatial variation. Students are required 
to complete a project and present a seminar. (Prerequisites: 55-210 
and 65-205, or consent of instructor.) (2 weeks, Intersession; 26 hours 
lecture, 52 hours field/laboratory work, 8 hours seminar.) 


55-237. Introductory Microbiology 
Growth, genetics, structure, physiology, and diversity of microbes and 
viruses. (Antirequisites: 55-206, 55-238; prerequisites: OAC Biology, or 
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both 55-100 and 55-101, or 55-140 and 55-141.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


§5-238. Introductory Microbiology and Techniques 

Growth, genetics, structure, physiology, and diversity of microbes and 
viruses. (Antirequisites: 55-206, 55-237; prerequisites: 55-140 and 55- 
141.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-241. Infectious Diseases 

The host-parasite interactions and pathogenicity of human microbial 
pathogens, with an emphasis on viral pathogens. A Flexible Learning 
course. (Antirequisite: 55-352; prerequisite: one of 55-206, 55-237, or 
55-238; corequisite: 59-141.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-242. Immunology 

The formation and structure of antibodies. Antigens and the 
mechanisms of antigen-antibody interactions. (Prerequisites: 55-140 
and 55-141; corequisite: 59-230.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours or 
equivalent a week.) 


55-298. Co-op Work Term | 

Taken in the Summer term of Second Year. (Graded on a 
Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory basis.) (Restricted to Environmental Biology 
Co-op students.) 


55-299. Co-op Work Term Il 

Taken in the Fall term of Second Year. (Graded on a 
Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory basis.) (Restricted to Environmental Biology 
Co-op students.) 


55-320. Experimental Principles and Design in Biology 
Introduction to the logic and principles used to develop sound and 
efficient studies in the biological sciences: generating, testing, and 
discriminating among hypotheses; dealing with unwanted sources of 
variation; assumptions and appropriate choice of statistical analysis. 
Instruction in the use of selected network and personal computer 
software for data analysis and presentation. (Prerequisites; 55-210, 55- 
211, 55-213, and 65-205, or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


55-324. Population Ecology 

Topics of current interest in population theory including population 
growth and regulation, plant-herbivore interactions, optimal strategies of 
foraging, reproductive allocation, and the evolutionary responses of 
populations. (Prerequisites: 55-210 and 55-211.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


55-325. Community Ecology 

Topics of current interest in community theory including predation and 
competition, species diversity and resource utilization, community 
energetics, and the relationship between complexity and stability of 
communities. (Prerequisite: 55-210.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-333. General Mycology 

Biology of the fungi with emphasis on their interactions with animals 
and plants. (Prerequisite: 55-206 or 55-237 or 55-238 or consent of 
instructor.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 
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55-341. Evolution 

Topics include the interaction of gene mutation, selection, and 
population characteristics in the process of evolution, mechanisms of 
speciation, and current problems in evolution. (Prerequisite: 55-211.) (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


55-350. Molecular Cell Biology 

An integration of recent findings in molecular and cell biology with those 
in biochemistry and genetics. The main focus will be on regulation of 
gene transcription, intracellular signalling, transport processes, and cell 
cycle events. (Prerequisites: 55-211 and 55-213.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


55-351. Medical Microbiology 

Viral and bacterial pathogenesis, including the processes and genetic 
control of human diseases. (Antirequisites: 55-241, 55-352: 
prerequisite: 55-206, 55-237, or 55-238.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-352, Medical Microbiology and Techniques 

Viral and bacterial pathogenesis, including the processes and genetic 
control of human diseases. (Antirequisites: 55-241, 55-351; 
prerequisite: 55-238.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-355. Principles of Animal Development 

Cellular, molecular, and biochemical mechanisms of gametogenesis, 
fertilization, cleavage, and organogenesis in a variety of animal 
systems. A major paper is required. (Prerequisites: 55-210, 55-211, and 
55-213.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-357. Animal Cells and Tissues 

The structure and organization of animal systems at the tissue, cellular, 
and subcellular levels. Contemporary techniques, including electron 
microscopy, immunocytochemistry, and in situ hybridization are 
discussed. (Prerequisites: 55-211 and 55-213.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


55-359, Invertebrate Biology 

Survey of major classes of the invertebrates from an evolutionary, 
Phylogenic, and ecological perspective. Emphasis on the 
morphological, physiological, and behavioural adaptations that permit 
animals to exploit the full range of earth's habitats, including the living 
bodies of other organisms (parasitism). (Prerequisites: 55-210, 55-211, 
and 55-213.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-366. Microbial Ecology and Physiology 

Diversity of bacteria in natural habitats. Population interactions, 
community structure, and species diversity. Interactions between 
microorganisms and higher eukaryotes; biogeochemistry and 
biodegradation. (Prerequisites: 55-206 or 55-237 or 55-238; plus, 55- 
210, 55-211, and 55-213.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-420. Undergraduate Research in Biology 

Completion of an undergraduate research project, including an oral 
presentation at an annual colloquium and submission of written final 
report. (Registration and selection of supervisor will be completed with 
consent of the Department Head.) (10 laboratory hours a week; offered 
over two terms.) (A 6.00 credit hour research project which counts as 
two courses.) 


55-423. Undergraduate Research in Biology 

Completion of an undergraduate research project, including an oral 
presentation at an annual colloquium and submission of written final 
report. (Registration and selection of supervisor will be completed with 
consent of the Department Head.) (Restricted to students who have 
completed 55-420.) (10 laboratory hours a week; offered over two 
terms.) (A 6.00 credit hour research project which counts as two 
courses.) 


55-430. Ecotoxicology” 
The transport, fate and effects of toxic chemicals in aquatic 
ecosystems; food web modelling in the context of contaminant 


_ movement; risk assessment. Laboratory work will include toxicokinetics, 
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toxicity testing, and measurements of contaminant stress. 
(Prerequisites: 55-210 and 55-213.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a 


55-437. Conservation Biology and Biogeography 

Principles of conservation biology emphasizing population and 
biogeographic attributes, including genetics, habitat fragmentation, and 
island processes, which characterize endangered species and habitats. 
Case studies of management of threatened species and habitats will be 
addressed. (Prerequisites: 55-210 and 55-211, or consent of instructor.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-440. Biology of Fishes 

The fishes are the most diverse, the oldest, and the most abundant 
group of vertebrates on earth. This course surveys their evolution, their 
phylogenetic relationships, and their morphological, physiological, 
behavioural, and ecological adaptations to life in virtually every aquatic 
environment on earth. The laboratory includes units on gross anatomy 
of a typical actinopterygian fish, identification of local fauna, study of 
age and growth, and other selected topics. (Prerequisites: 55-210, 55- 
211, 55-213.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week, 1 field trip.) 


55-444. Aquatic Ecology: Physical Processes and Biotic 


Physical properties and biotic responses in rivers and lakes, including 
morphometry, energy processing, behavioural adaptations of 
organisms, and interactions among organisms. (Prerequisite: 55-210.) 
(3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week, 1 week-end field trip.) 


55-445. Aquatic Ecology: Community and Ecosystem Processes 
Selected aspects of the ecolagy of large water masses—large lakes, 
estuaries, and oceans. Emphasis on physical properties and chemical 
dynamics of aquatic systems, and on life history requirements in such 
systems. (Prerequisite: 55-210 or 55-234.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-453. Biology of Cell Transformation 

Molecular and cellular mechanisms of cell transformation and tumor 
development with emphasis on the role of oncogenes and 
environmental factors in cell transformation, and on the cellular and 
molecular biology of malignantly transformed (cancerous) cells, 
experimental analysis and applications. A major paper and/or seminar 
is required. (Prerequisites: 55-211, 55-213, 59-230, 59-261, and 
consent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial/laboratory hour a 
week.) 
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55-454, Molecular Biology of Growth and Development | 

Analysis at the molecular level of the growth and development of 
prokaryotes, phages, lower eukaryotes, and their plasmids. 
(Prerequisites: 55-211, 55-213, 59-360 and 59-361, or consent of 
course co-ordinator.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-455. Molecular Biology of Growth and Development Il 

Analysis at the molecular level of the activation and control of genes 
and proteins during oogenesis and early development in lower and 
higher eukaryotes. (Prerequisite: 55-454 or consent of course co- 
ordinator.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


55-460. Molecular Biotechnology 

Introduction to the techniques and applications of recombinant DNA 
technology and genetic engineering. Topics include the generation of 
transgenic organisms (microbes, plants, and animals) and their impact 
on agriculture and medicine. The social ramifications of these 
technologies will be discussed. (Prerequisites: 55-211 and 55-213.) (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


55-464. Plant Molecular Biology and Physiology 

Plant development and its coordination by means of hormones and 
other molecular signals. Molecular approaches applied to the analysis 
and modification of plant development will be discussed. (Prerequisite: 
55-213.) (2 lecture hours, 1 seminar hour a week.) 


55-465. Readings in Biotechnology 

Selected recent publications in the field of biotechnology will be 
discussed. Topics may include recent advances in animal, plant and 
microbial biotechnology along with innovations in genetic technologies. 
(Prerequisites: 55-211, 55-213 and 55-350.) (3 hours of 
lecture/seminar/class discussion a week.) 


55-468. Plant Ecology 

Evolutionary and community aspects of plant interactions with other 
organisms and the physical environment. The course deals with plant 
demography at different levels: individual, population, community, and 
ecosystem. (Prerequisite: 55-210.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours or 
equivalent a week.) 


55-471. Virology 

Bacterial, animal, and plant viruses, with emphasis on structure, nucleic 
acids, and replication. Interactions between viruses and host cells. 
Theoretical and practical aspects. (Prerequisites: 55-238 and 59-360.) 
(2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 


55-477. Immunochemistry 

Antigens; purification and characterization of immunoglobulins and 
monoclonal antibodies. Immunoassays using these antibodies. 
(Prerequisite: 55-242; corequisite: 59-360.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory 
hours a week.) 
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55-480 to 55-483. Special Topics in Biology 
Selected topics of current interest which may vary from year to year. 


The University of Windsor is a member of the Ontario Summer Field 
Courses Program. Students may select and receive credit for one or 
more of over thirty field courses under the “Special Topics” designation. 
Courses are normally advertised in January. Because enrolment is 
limited, students should apply as early as possible. For further 
information, contact the Department. 


55-484. Mammalian Physiology 

Basic principles and mechanisms of general physiological controls, 
blood, body fluids, cardiovascular system, kidney function, and gas 
transport and exchange. (Prerequisites: 55-210, 55-211, 55-213.) (3 
lecture, 3 laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 


55-485. Nerves, Muscles, and Glands 

A systemic view of neural, muscular, and neuroendocrine regulation. 
Physiological control mechanisms at the levels of molecules through 
cells, neural circuits and behaviour are discussed. (Prerequisite: 55- 
213.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


55-498. Co-op Work Term Ill 

Taken in the Winter term of Fourth Year. (Graded on a 
Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory basis.) (Restricted to only Environmental 
Biology Co-op students.) 


55-499. Co-op Work Term IV 

Taken in the Summer term of Fourth Year. (Graded on a 
Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory basis.) (Restricted to only Environmental 
Biology Co-op students.) 
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(Ext. 3521) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Thibert, Roger J.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. (Detroit), Ph.D. (Wayne 
State), F.C.1.C.—1953. 


McGarvey, Bruce R.; B.A. (Carleton College), M.A., Ph.D. (illinois), 
F.C.1.C.—1972. 


Tuck, Dennis G.; B.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Durham), F.C.I.C., F.R.S.C. 
(U.K.}—1972. 


Drake, John E.; B.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Southampton), F.C.1.C.—1969. 
Mcintosh, John M.; B.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. (M.I.T.), F.C.1.C.—1968. 
Professors 

Taylor, Keith E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto)}—1976. (Director, School of 
Physical Sciences, and Head of the Department of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry) 

Mutus, Bulent; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Waterloo), Ph.D. (Manitoba)—1982, 

B.Sc. (McMaster), 


Stephan, Douglas W.; Ph.D. (Western 


Ontario)F.C.1.C.—1982. 


Aroca, Ricardo; B.Sc. (Chile), Ph.D. (Moscow State), D.Sc. 
(Leningrad) —1985. 


Loeb, Stephen J.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Western Ontario), F.C.I.C._—1990. 
Associate Professors 

Lee, Lana; A.B. (Mount Holyoke), Ph.D. (Alberta) —1986, 

Green, James R.; B.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Waterloo)—1989. 

Antonelli, David M.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Alberta)—1997. 

Assistant Professors 

Dutton, Philip J.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Victoria)—1991. 

Letcher, Robert J.; B.Sc. (Toronto), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Carleton)\—2000. 
Schurko, Robert W.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (Dalhousie)—2000, 


Ananvoranich, Sirinart; B.Sc, M.Sc. (Chulalongkorn), 


(Concordia)—2000, 


Ph.D. 


Pandey, Siyaram; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Banaras), Ph.D. (Jawaharial Nehru) — 
2000. 


Gauld, James W.; B.Sc. (Queensland), B.Sc.(Hon)(Northem Territory), 
Ph.D. (Australian National)-2001 


Eichhorn, S. Holger; Dip!.Chem., Ph.D. (Bremen)-2001. 

Macdonald, Charles L B.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Dalhousie)-2001. 

Adjunct Professors 

Draisey, Thomas F.; M.B., Ch.B. (Bristol), F.R.C.Path.; Department of 


Pathology, Hotel Dieu-Grace Hospital and Windsor Western Hospital 
Centre—1969. 


~ Yee, George E.; M.D. (Manitoba), F.R.C.Path.; Medical Director, 
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Medical Laboratories of Windsor—1986. 


Adeli, Khosrow; B.Sc. (Tehran), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Ottawa), Dipl. Clin. 
Chem. (Toronto)-1988, 


Cheung, Raphael M.C.; M.D. (Toronto), F.R.C.P.(C); Medical Director, 
Lipid Clinic, Windsor Western Hospital—1988. 


Nazri, Gholam-Abbas; B.S., M.S. (Tehran), Ph.D, (Case Western 
Reserve), Scientist, General Motors Research, Warren—1991. 


Szabo, Arthur G.; B.Sc. (Queen's), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto), F.C.I.C.— 
1993. 


Artiss, Joseph D.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor); Associate Professor of 
Pathology, Wayne State University—1993. 


Keys, Stephen.; B.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. (British Columbia), Fellowship in 
Clinical Chemistry (Windsor), FCACB—1997. 


Hutnik, Cindy; B.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D., M.D. (Ottawa), F.R.C.S.C— 
1999, 


Duff, James M.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), Xerox Research Centre of 
Canada—2000. 


Macri, Joseph; B.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., Dipl.Clin.Chem.(Windsor)-2001 


4.4.1. PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
Preparation for Graduate and Professional Schools 


Courses are available to permit the student to become fully prepared for 
entry into medical, dental, and pharmacy schools, as well as graduate 
programs in the physical and life sciences. Students should determine 
as early as possible the specific requirements for graduate or 
professional schools and programs that they may wish to apply for after 
completing all or part of a Chemistry or Biochemistry program. (See 
also 4.1.14 and 4.3.1.) Academic advisors are available. 


Since many graduate schools have language requirements, students 
who may subsequently choose to enter graduate school are strongly 
advised to consider a selection of courses which includes the prominent 
scientific languages, French, German and Russian. 


4.4 CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
1) The prerequisite for 59-400 and 59-410 is a major G.P.A. of 8.0. 


2) Unless otherwise stated, students in Chemistry and Biochemistry are 
expected to take the course with laboratory where two offerings 
differing only in the presence or absence of a laboratory component are 
listed. 


Standing Required: For continuation in any Chemistry or Biochemistry 
program at the second level, a student must obtain a minimum grade of 
C- in Chemistry 59-140 and 59-141, or the equivalent. Students in 
Biochemistry also must obtain a minimum grade of C- in Biology 55-140 
and 55-141. 


The Department offers four accredited Honours programs: Honours 
Chemistry, Honours Chemistry and Physics, Honours Biochemistry, 
and Honours Biochemistry and Biotechnology. 


Honours Chemistry 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 
59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 59-251, 59-261, 59-320, 59-321, and 
nine additional courses at the 300 or 400 level. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 64-140, 64-141, and 64-220. 
(b) four courses from Arts, Languages or Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14); 
(c) ten courses from any area of study. (62-215 and 62-216 are 
strongly recommended.) 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 62-120, 62-140, 62- 
141, 64-140, 64-141. (Recommended: 60-104 or 64-151.) 


Second Year: ten courses, including 59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 
59-250, 59-251, 59-261, and 64-220, 


Third and Fourth Years: twenty courses, including 59-320 and 59-321: 
and nine additional Chemistry and Biochemistry courses. 
(Recommended: 62-215 and 62-216.) 


Honours Chemistry and Physics 

Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements - Chemistry and Biochemistry: sixteen courses, 
including 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 59- 


251, 59-320, 59-321, 59-330 (or 59-331), and 59-342; plus four other 
courses, 


Major requirements - Physics: twelve courses, including 64-140, 64- 
141, 64-151, 64-220, 64-222, 64-250, 64-310, 64-315, 64-323 (or 64- 
320), and 64-331; plus one other courses at the 300 or 400 level. 
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Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62-215, 62-216, 62-318, 85-214, 88- 
226; 


(b) two courses from Arts, Languages, or Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14); 
(c) two courses from any area of study. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 62-120, 62-140, 62- 
141, 64-140, 64-141, and 64-151. 


Second Year: ten courses: 59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 62-215, 
62-216, 62-318, 64-220, 64-222, and 85-214. 


Third Year; ten courses, including 59-250, 59-251, 59-342, 64-250, 64- 
310, 64-315, 64-323 (or 64-320), 64-331, and 88-226. 


Fourth Year: ten courses, including 59-320, 59-321, and 59-330 (or 59- 
331); plus four additional Chemistry courses; and two additional 
Physics courses at the 300 or 400 level. 


Honours Biochemistry 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements; twenty courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 
59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 59-251, 59-261, 59-320, 59-321, 59- 
360, 59-361, 59-365, and six additional courses at the 300 or 400 level. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 55-140, 55-141, 55-213, 55-238, 62-140, 62-141, 64-140, 64- 
141 and 60-104 (or 64-151). 
(b) four courses from Arts, Languages or Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14); 
(c) seven courses from any area of study. 
RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 55-140, 55-141, 59-140, 59-141, 62- 
140, 62-141, 64-140, 64-141, and 60-104 (or 64-151). 


Second Year: ten courses, including 55-213, 55-238, 59-230, 59-235, 
59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 59-251, and 59-261. 


Third and Fourth Years: twenty courses, including 59-320, 59-321, 59- 
360, 59-361, 59-365, 59-464, and 59-468; plus four additional courses 
from Chemistry and Biochemistry at the 300 or 400 level. 


Honours Biochemistry and Biotechnology 

Total Courses: forty 

Major requirements: twenty-three courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 
59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 59-251, 59-261, 59-320, 59- 


321, 59-360, 59-361, 59-365, 59-380, 59-410, 59-465, 59-466, 59-468, 
59-470, and 59-480. 
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Other Requirements: 
(a) 55-140, 55-141, 60-140 or 60-104, 60-141 or 60-106, 62-140, 
62-141, 64-140, 64-141, 55-213, 55-238, and 55-350. 
(b) six courses from any area of study (an ethics course is 
strongly recommended.) 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year; ten courses, including 55-140, 55-141, 59-140, 59-141, 60- 
104 or 60-140, 60-141 or 60-106, 62-140, 62-141, 64-140, 64-141, 


Second Year: 55-213, 55-238, 59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 
59-251, and 59-261. 


Third Year: 55-350, 59-320, 59-321, 59-360, 59-361, 59-365, and 59- 
380. 


Fourth Year: 59-410, 59-465, 59-466, 59-468, 59-470, and 59-480. 
Honours Chemistry with Thesis 


In order to earn an B.Sc. in Honours Chemistry with Thesis, students 
must also include the courses 59-400 (seminar) and 59-410 (research) 
within the "Major requirements" as outlined for the Honours Chemistry 
program described above. It should be noted that only students who 
have maintained a major average of 8.0 and a cumulative average of 
5.0 will be permitted to enrol in 59-400 and 59-410. 


Honours Chemistry and Physics with Thesis 


In order to earn an B.Sc. in Chemistry and Physics with thesis, students 
must include the courses 59-400 (seminar) and either 59-410 
(research) or both 64-412 and 64-413 (research) within the "Major 
requirements" as outlined for the Honours Chemistry and Physics 
program described above. It should be noted that only students who 
have maintained a major average of 8.0 and a cumulative average of 
5.0 will be permitted to enrol in 59-400, 59-410 and 64-412. 


Honours Biochemistry with Thesis 


In order to earn an B.Sc. in Biochemistry with Thesis, students must 
also include the courses 59-400 (seminar) and 59-410 (research) within 
the "Major requirements” as outlined for the Biochemistry Major 
program described above. It should be noted that only students who 
have maintained a major average of 8.0 and a cumulative average of 
5.0 will be permitted to enrol in 59-400 and 59-410. 


Combined Honours Programs 


Programs combining Chemistry with another major will consist of the 
following: 

Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements - Chemistry and Biochemistry: fifteen courses, 
consisting of 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 


59-251, 59-261, 59-320, 59-321, 59-330 (or 59-331), and 59-340: plus 
two additional courses at the 300 or 400 level, 
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Major requirements - Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 64-140, 64-141 and 64-220; 
(b) additional courses, if necessary, from any area of study to a 
total of forty courses. 


Programs combining Biochemistry with another major will consist of the 
following: 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Chemistry and Biochemistry: fifteen courses, 
consisting of 59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 59-235, 59-240, 59-241, 59-250, 
59-251, 59-261, 59-320, 59-321, 59-360, 59-361, 59-365, and one 
additional course at the 300 or 400 level. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 55-140, 55-141, 55-213, 62-140, 62-141, 64-140, and 64-141; 
(b) additional courses, if necessary, from any area of study to a 
total of forty courses. 


Chemistry and Biochemistry Minor 


The minors in Chemistry and in Biochemistry consist of six courses, 
including 59-140 and 59-141, plus three courses at the 200 level or 
above, and at least one course at the 300 level or above. If the minor is 
in Biochemistry, at least three of 59-261, 59-360 or 59-362, 59-361 or 
59-363, 59-365, 59-464 and 59-468 must be chosen. Selected courses 
leading to a minor in either area may not consist of antirequisites to 
courses in the student's degree program. Students must also remember 
to select only courses which may be otherwise counted for credit 
towards their degree programs. 


4.4.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 

The prerequisite of all 200-level courses, unless otherwise indicated, 
will be both 59-140 and 59-141. 

The prerequisite for all 400-level courses will be the consent of the 
instructor, except as noted. 


59-110. Topics In General Chemistry 

An introduction to selected topics in modern chemistry for science and 
engineering: properties of matter and solutions, stoichiometry, 
equilibrium theory and applications, oxidation-reduction reactions, rate 
processes, atomic and molecular structure. (Prerequisite: OAC 
Chemistry.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


59-140. General Chemistry | 

Introductory concepts in chemistry, including reactions of atoms, ions, 
and molecules, solution stoichiometry, thermochemistry, electronic 
Structure of atoms, basic chemical bonding and molecular geometry, 
periodic properties of the elements, and the theory of gases. 
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(Prerequisite: OAC Chemistry or consent of the instructor.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


59-141. General Chemistry Il 

A continuation of 59-140 covering topics such as chemical kinetics, 

general equilibrium theory, acid-base theory, chemical 
ics, and introduction to organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 

59-140.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


59-191. Organic and Biological Chemistry for Health Sciences 

A course of particular interest to students of nursing and other health 
science areas. The subject matter includes a survey of organic 
functional groups, the organic chemistry of biomolecules, and a survey 
of the major metabolic pathways. (Prerequisite: OAC Chemistry.) 
(Antirequisites: 59-141, 59-230, and 59.232.) (2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial 
hour a week.) 


59-201. Chemistry in the Marketplace 

The basic notions of Chemistry will be introduced and discussed in a 
qualitative manner with a view to understanding chemistry and 
materials encountered in everyday life. The course will provide an 
appreciation for the ubiquitous nature and importance of chemicals and 
chemical processes. Discussion will include a variety of topics such as 
chemistry in the home, plastics, drugs, cosmetics, biotechnology, 
chemistry and computer technology, nuclear power and pollution. The 
course is intended for students with no formal background in chemistry. 
(Not open to first-year students; may be taken by B.Sc. students for 
credit, but it does not count as Chemistry and Biochemistry course or 
other science option towards the fulfillment of the requirements for the 
B.Sc. degree.) (2 lecture hours a week). 


59-230. Introductory Organic Chemistry 

Introduction to organic chemistry, with emphasis on structure, 
, and reactions of aliphatic and alicyclic compounds and 

their functionalized derivatives. ( ; 59-140 and 59-141, or 

59-110.) (Antirequisite: 59-232.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


59-232. Introductory Organic Chemistry 

The same as 59-230 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisites: 59-140 
and 59-141.) (Antirequisite: 59-230.) (3 lecture hours a week.) (Not 
available for credit to students majoring in Chemistry, Biochemistry, or 
Biological Sciences.) 

59-235. Introductory Organic Chemistry II 

A continuation of 59-230. Topics include the chemistry of nitrogen- 
containing compounds, aromatic chemistry and an introduction to 
spectroscopic methods. (Prerequisite: 59-230.) (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


240. Introductory Physical Chemistry | 
Properties of ideal and real gases, first and second laws of 
thermodynamics, physical transformations of substances, mixtures of 
substances and phase diagrams are applied to changes of state, 
chemical reactions and spontaneous processes, (Prerequisites: 59-141, 
62-140, and 62-141.)(3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours per week.) 
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59-241. Introductory Physical Chemistry Il 

Physical and chemical equilibrium, equilibrium electrochemistry, 
molecular motion and collisions, chemical reaction rates, kinetics and 
introduction to statistical mechanics. (Prerequisite: 59-240.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours per week.) 


59-250. Introductory Inorganic Chemistry | 

Introduction to inorganic chemistry. Topics include: the origin of trends 
in the periodic table, molecular symmetry, and chemical bonding 
(including ionic bonding and the molecular orbital and valence bond 
models for covalent bonding). These approaches will be used to 
explain the chemistry and properties of selected classes of main group 
compounds. Photoelectron, NMR, and vibrational spectroscopy are 
introduced as complementary tools in the examination of these 
molecular species. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


59-251. Introductory Inorganic Chemistry Il 

The coordination chemistry of transition metals will be discussed, with 
particular reference to the means of physical and spectroscopic 
characterization. Relevance of such compounds to bio-inorganic 
systems will also be discussed, (Prerequisite: 59-250.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


59-253. Introductory Inorganic Chemistry Il 
The same as 59-251 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-250.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


59-261, Organic Chemistry of Biomolecules 

An extension of the principles covered in 59-230 to the structure and 
properties of organic molecules of biological significance. (Prerequisite: 
59-230.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


59-263. Organic Chemistry of Biomolecules 

The same as 59-261 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisites: 59-230 
or 59-232 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) (Not 
available for credit to students majoring in Chemistry, Biochemistry, or 
Biological Sciences.) 


59-291. Pharmacology for Health Sciences 

A course of particular interest to students of nursing and other health 
science areas. The principles of pharmacokinetics and 
pharmacodynamics will be covered utilizing a systems approach to 
pharmacologic therapies in health care. (Prerequisites: 55-204, 55-205, 
and one of 59-191, 59-261 and 59-263.) (2 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour 
a week.) (May be taken by B.Sc. students for credit, but does not count 
as a Biochemistry course towards the fulfillment of the requirements for 
the B.Sc. degree.) 


§9-320. Analytical Chemistry 

Fundamental chemical principles and theory that are important to 
classical, or “wet" analytical chemistry are presented, and illustrated 
using practical applications. The topics covered in this course include 
aqueous-solution chemistry, equilibria in complex systems, electrolytes, 
and titrimetric methods of analysis (gravimetric, precipitation, acid-base, 


titrations. (Prerequisite: 59-141 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture 
hours, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 
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59-321. Principles of Instrumental Analysis 

The fundamental principles of operation and practical application of 
modem analytical instrumentation are presented. Acquisition of 
qualitative and quantitative chemical, biochemical and bioanalytical 
data from these instruments and methods describes the atomic and 
molecular composition and structure of matter. Topics covered in this 
course include atomic and molecular absorption and emission 
(photoluminescence) spectroscopy, atomic and molecular mass 
spectroscopy, and separation methods such as gas and liquid 
chromatography and capillary electrophoresis. ( Prerequisite: 59-320 or 
consent of instructor.) ( 3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


59-330. Spectroscopic Structure Identification 

Structure elucidation and the use of spectroscopic techniques in 
organic chemistry. The laboratory portion focuses on synthetic 
chemistry, with application of spectroscopic methods. (Prerequisite: 59- 
235 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


59-331. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 

The methods of organic synthesis and the reaction mechanisms 
involved. (Prerequisite: 59-235 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


59-332. Spectroscopic Structure Identification 
The same as 59-330 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-235 or 
consent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


59-333. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 
The same as 59-331 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-235 or 
consent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


59-340. Quantum Chemistry 

Principles of quantum theory, origins of quantum mechanics, wave- 
particle duality, Schroedinger equation, Born interpretation of the 
wavefunction, the uncertainty principle, applications of quantum 
mechanics, atomic structure and spectra, molecular structure, 
molecular orbital theory, introduction to computational chemistry. 
(Prerequisite: 59-241.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours per week.) 


59-341. Symmetry and Spectroscopy 
Symmetry elements, group theory, character tables, rotational and 


vibrational spectroscopy, electronic transitions, lasers, photoelectron 
Spectroscopy, introduction to nuclear magnetic resonance, electron spin 
resonance. (Prerequisite: 59-340.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours per 
week.) 


59-342. Intermediate Physical Chemistry | 
Same as 59-340 but without laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-241 and 
consent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-343. Quantum Chemistry and Spectroscopy 
The same as 59-341 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-340 or 
59-342.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


59-350. Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry 

An introduction to main group chemistry. This will start as a continuation 
of 59-250 and deal with a systematic examination of the structure and 
reactivity of simple and complex oxides and halides of the main group 
elements. Additional topics such as main group chains, rings, and 


Cages, non-aqueous solvents and main group organometallic 
compounds will also be discussed. (Prerequisite: 59-250.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


59-351. Materials Chemistry 

Modern topics in materials science and solid state chemistry are 
discussed with an emphasis on properties, applications, and methods 
of characterization. The areas covered will include biometric materials, 
nanoscale engineering, liquid crystals, | semiconductors, 
superconductors, organic metals, ferromagnetism and the ferroelectric 
effect, non-linear optical materials, thermochromic solids, scanning 


- tunnelling microscopy, and atomic force microscopy. Emphasis on 
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applications to biomaterials engineering. (Prerequisite: 59-251.) (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


59-352. Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry 
The same as 59-350 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-250.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


59-360. Metabolism | 

Catabolism and the generation of phosphate bond energy. Laboratory 
exercises are associated with the analytical and preparative procedures 
of biochemistry. (Prerequisite: 59-261.) (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


59-361. Metabolism II 

The utilization of phosphate bond energy will be illustrated by 
carbohydrate, fatty acid and lipid biosynthesis, hormonal (G-proteins) 
and metabolite regulation, biological membranes (structure and 
transport mechanisms) and contractile processes (muscle 
biochemistry). (Prerequisite: 59-360.) (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


59-362. Metabolism | 
The same as 59-360 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-261 or 
59-263,) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


59-363. Metabolism II 
The same as 59-361 but without the laboratory. (Prerequisite: 59-360 or 
59-362.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-365. Protein and Nucleic Acid Chemistry 

The covalent and three dimensional structures of these 
macromolecules will be described in conjunction with study of the 
chemical and physical methods used in their purification and 
characterization. (Prerequisite: 59-261.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-380. Biotechnology Internship | 

A laboratory course focusing on the basic techniques of biotechnology 
as applied to aspartate transcarbamylase, an enzyme. Laboratory 
experiments will include DNA/piasmid isolation, probing its molecular 
genetics, protein isolation and characterization, and determining its 
enzymatic catalysis and regulation, (Prerequisite: 59-261, co-requisites: 
59-360, 59-361 and 59-365.) (6 laboratory hours on alternate weeks 
over two terms, 6:00 credit hours.) 
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59-400. Seminar 

Discussion of selected topics from the current literature. (1 lecture hour 
a week over two terms; 3.00 credit hours; under special circumstances 
may be completed in one term.) (Normally open to students in only 
Chemistry Honours, Chemistry and Physics Honours, or Biochemistry 
Honours.) 


§9-410. Research 

Original laboratory research under the direction of a faculty member, (1 
lecture, 12 laboratory hours a week) (A 6.00 credit hour course given 
over two terms.) (See above, “Program Requirements”. 


59-421. Advanced Analytical Chemistry 
Special topics in analytical chemistry. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-431. Special Topics in Organic Chemistry 

Topics may include polymer chemistry, natural product chemistry, 
advanced synthetic methodology, or design and execution of organic 
syntheses. (Prerequisite: 59-331 or consent of instructor.) (2 lecture 
hours a week.) 


59-435. Advanced Organic Chemistry 

Physical organic chemistry. Includes molecular orbital theory, 
stereochemistry, thermodynamics, and reaction mechanisms. 
(Prerequisite: 59-331 or consent of instructor.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-440. Kinetics and Photochemistry 
Rates of reaction, theory and mechanisms, solution kinetics and 
photochemical kinetics, (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-445. Advanced Physical Chemistry 
Special topics in physical chemistry. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-450. Group Theory in Chemistry 

Various applications of group theory to the study of organic and 
inorganic systems, (Prerequisite: 59-341, or 59-343, or consent of 
instructor.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-451. Special Topics in inorganic Chemistry 

Advanced topics in inorganic chemistry and organometallic chemistry 
may include analytical and spectroscopic methods of use to the 
inorganic chemist, advanced topics in main group chemistry, 
coordination chemistry, organometallic chemistry, or the chemistry of 
the lanthanides and actinides. (Prerequisite: 59-351.) (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


59-464. Enzymology 


Mechanisms of enzyme action will be covered in terms of kinetics, 
functional groups responsible for catalysis and specificity and the 
design of active-site directed irreversible inhibitors. (2 lecture hours a 


week,) 
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59-466. Drug Design 

The lectures cover various approaches to drug design based on recent 
technologies including molecular biology, biochemistry, organic 
chemistry and computational biology. Initially, the use of the 3-D 
protein structures (e.g. of the HIV proteases) in the development of a 
new therapy and its success and failure will be discussed. 
Subsequently, more recent advanced techniques in genetic 
manipulation, genomic information and robotic drug screening systems 
will also be presented. (Prerequisite: 59-361.) ( 2 lecture hours. per 
week, ) 


59-468. DNA Science and Diagnostics 

An advanced lecture and laboratory course dealing with DNA science 
and the application of DNA technology in the understanding and 
diagnosis of human disease. The lectures cover the biochemistry and 
expression of DNA and RNA at the molecular level, the theory and 
practice of recombinant DNA technology, and the application of DNA 
probes in diagnosis of human disease. The laboratory component 
involves construction and cloning of a recombinant DNA molecule. 
(Prerequisite: 59-365.) (2 lecture hours per week.) 


59-470. Introduction to Computational Chemistry 

Students are introduced to modern methods in computational 
chemistry, including semi-empirical techniques, ab initio calculations, 
molecular mechanics, and biomolecular modelling. Course emphasis is 
upon the physical basis of these techniques and their application in 
chemical research. Practical instruction in modelling and graphical 
software will be given, and assignments and projects will be computer 
based. (Prerequisite: 59-340 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours per week.) 


59-476. Special Topics in Chemistry 
(2 lecture hours a week.) 


59-480. Bioinformatics/Genomics/Proteomics 
Introduction to informatics, flow of genetic information from nucleic acid 
sequence to amino acid sequence, gene expression profiling at the 
MRNA level, gene micro arrays, application of genomic database 
(Swissprot, gene bank). Introduction to functional genomics, 
proteomics, sige profiling, 2D gel electrophoresis, mass 
spectroscopy of proteins eluted from 2D gels, peptide mass 
fingerprinting, comparative proteome analysis, application of 2D protein 
database and MS peptide database, high throughput analysis of 
protein-protein interactions, antibodies and phage-display technologies 
for protein micro array analysis. (Prerequisite: 59-365.) (2 lecture hours 
per week.) 


4.5 Computer Science 


(Ext. 2990) 


For further information, see our World Wide Web page: 
http:/www.cs.uwindsor.ca/units/cs/welcome.html 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors 
Kent, Robert D., B.Sc. (Hons.) (U.B.C.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1982. 


Bandyopadhyay, Subir; B.Sc., B. Tech., M. Tech. (Calcutta), M. Math. 
(Waterloo), Ph.D. (Calcutta)—1984. 


Frost, Richard A.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (London), M.Sc. (Aberdeen), Ph.D. 
(Strathclyde)—1987. (Director of the School) 


Wang, Shengrui; B. Math (Hebei), M. Appl. Math (J. Fourier), Ph.D. 
(INPG) - 2002. 


Associate Professors 


Tsin, Yung H.; B.Sc. (Nanyang), M.Sc. (Calgary), Ph.D. (Alberta)— 
1985. 


Morrissey, Joan; B.Sc.(Hons.), Ph.D. (Dublin)—1989. 
Li, Liwu; M.Sc. (Peking), Ph.D. (Alberta) —1991. 
Jaekel, Arunita; B.Engg. (Calcutta), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1995. 


Ezeife, Christie |.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (Ife), M.Sc. (SFU), Ph.D. (Manitoba)— 
1996. 


Boufama, Boubakeur; Engg. (Constantine), M.Sc. (France), Ph.D. 
(Grenoble}—1999. 


Mukhopadhyay, Asish; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Calcutta), Ph.D. (Bangalore)— 
1999, ; 


Aggarwal, Akshai; B.Sc. (Punjab), M.E., Ph.D. (Baroda)—2000. 
Sodan, Angela C.; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Berlin)—2000. 
Yuan, Xiaobu; B.Sc. (China), M.Sc. (Sinica), Ph.D. (Alberta}—2000. 


Goodwin, Scott; B.Math (Hons) (Waterloo), M.Math (Waterloo), Ph.D. 
(Alberta) - 2001. 


Lu, Jianguo; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Nanjing)-2002. 
Assistant Professors 

Toews, Henry; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor}—1981. 
Chen, Xiao Jun; B.A. (Beijing), Ph.D. (Pisa)}—1997. 
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Tjandra, Indra Adiono; Dipl. Inform. (Munich), Dr. rer. nat. (Karlsruhe)— 
1997. 


Ahmad, Imran; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Karachi), M.Sc. (Central Michigan), Ph.D. 
(Wayne State)-1998. 


Saba, Walid; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Carleton)—1999. 


El-Marakby, Randa; B.Sc. (American University, Cairo), M.Sc. (North 
Texas), Ph.D. (Lancaster)—2000. 


Ngom, Alioune; B.Sc. (Quebec), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Ottawa)—2000. 


Tawfik, Ahmed; B.Sc. 
(Saskatchewan)—2000. 


(Cairo), M.Sc. (Nebraska), Ph.D. 


Rueda, Luis; Lic. (San Juan), M.C.S., Ph.D. (Carleton) - 2002. 


4.5.1 PROGRAM REGULATIONS 
ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 


Students are highly recommended to take English 26-100 
(Composition) as students in Computer Science should develop good 
oral and written communications skills, besides technical proficiency in 
the basic science. 


SELECTION OF COURSES 


In selecting courses to meet the requirements of the programs outlined 
below, the following general regulations also must be observed: 


1) A student registering in a course without having successfully 
completed the prerequisite course(s) will be required to drop that 
course unless the consent of the instructor and Computer Science is 
obtained. 


2) If two or more courses cover essentially the same material, only one 
may be taken for credit. 


3) The prior approval of Computer Science must be obtained in order to 
substitute any other courses for required ones. 


4) Statistics courses other than those specifically listed as being 
required for the degree, or ones for which the required statistics 
courses are themselves prerequisites, may not be taken for credit. 


5) In general, computer courses offered in other areas may not be 
taken for credit. 60-104, 60-106, and 60-205 may not be used to satisfy 
the major requirements of any degree program in Computer Science, or 
in joint programs with Computer Science, unless permission is obtained 
from Computer Science. 


GRADE REQUIREMENT 


For the purpose of determining course prerequisites and for meeting 
major requirements for graduation, a minimum grade of C- is required 
for all Computer Science courses specifically enumerated in the major 
requirements for that program. 
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CALCULATION OF MAJOR AVERAGE 


The major average shall be calculated on the basis of the grades 
received in those Computer Science courses specifically enumerated in 
the major requirements for that program, including any grades of less 
than C-. 


4.5.2 | PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Programs are offered which lead to the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Computer Science (Honours), Bachelor of Computer Science 
(General), B.Sc. ( Computer Information Systems Honours), B.Sc. 
(Computer Science with option in Software Engineering Honours) and 
B.Sc (Computers and Multi-Media Honours). As well, the Faculty of 
Science offers a B.Sc. (Mathematics and Computer Science Honours) 
(see 5.8.2) and a B.Sc. (Physics and Computer Science Honours) (see 
5.10.2). With approval, Computer Science may be combined with other 
four-year Honours programs. 


Bachelor of Computer Science (General) 
Total courses: thirty. 


Major requirements: thirteen courses, including 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 
60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 60-322, 60-315, 60-330, 60-334 (or 
60-367), plus two additional Computer Science courses. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-140 (or 62-130), and 65-205; 
(b) one course from Arts/Languages, and one from Social 
Sciences (see 2.2.14); 
(c) twelve other courses from any area of study, including 
Computer Science and Business Administration, 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 62-120, and 
62-140 (or 62-130). 


Second Year: ten courses, including 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 
and 65-205. 


Third Year: ten courses, including 60-315, 60-322, 60-330, and 60-334 
(or 60-367). 


Graduation: In order to graduate with the Bachelor of Computer 
Science (General) degree, a student must obtain a grade of C- or better 
in each Computer Science course taken to fulfil major requirements and 
a cumulative average of 5.0 or better. 


Bachelor of Computer Science (Honours) 


Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements: twenty-four courses, consisting of 60-100, 60-140, 
60-141, 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 60-266, 60- 
315, 60-322, 60-330, 60-334, 60-354, 60-311, 60-367, 60-436, 60-440, 
60-454, 60-460, 60-499 (a 6.0 credit hour course), plus one additional 
Computer Science course at the 400 level. 
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Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-130 (or 62-140), 62-190, and 65-205; 
(b) three courses from Arts, Languages or Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14), with at least one from Arts/Languages and one from 
Social Sciences; 
(c) nine other courses from any area of study, 
Computer Science. 


including 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 62-120, 62. 
130 (or 62-140), and 62-190. 


Second Year: ten courses, including 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 
60-256, 60-265, 60-266, and 65-205. 


Third Year: ten courses, including 60-311, 60-315, 60-322, 60-330, 60- 
334, 60-354, and 60-367. 


Fourth Year: ten courses, including 60-436, 60-440, 60-454, 60-460, 
60-499 (a 6,0 credit hour course) and one Computer Science course at 
the 400 level. 


Graduation: \n order to graduate with the Bachelor of Computer 
Science (Honours) degree, a student must obtain a grade of C- or 
better in each required Computer Science course taken to fulfil major 
requirements; a major average of 8.0 or better; and a cumulative 
average of 5.0 or better. 


Bachelor of Science (Honours Computer Information Systems) 
Total courses; forty. 


Major requirements - Computer Science: seventeen courses, consisting 
of 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 60-266, 
60-315, 60-322, 60-330, 60-334, 60-393, 60-499 (a 6.0 credit hour 
course), plus two additional Computer Science courses at the 300 or 
the 400 level. 


Major requirements - Business: nine courses, including 70-151, 70-152, 
71-140, 72-171, and 74-231, but excluding 73-105, 73-213, 73-220 and 
73-320. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-130 (or 62-140), and 65-205: 
(b) three courses from Arts, Languages or Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14), with at least one from Arts/Languages and one from 
Social Sciences; 
(c) eight additional courses from any area of Study, 
RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 62-120, 62- 
130 (or 62-140), 70-151, 71-140, and 72-171. 


Second Year: ten courses, including 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 
60-266, 65-205, and 74-231; 
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Third Year: ten courses, including 60-315, 60-322, 60-330, 60-334, and 
60-393. 


Fourth Year: ten courses, including 60-499 (a 6.0 credit hour course) 
and two Computer Science courses at the 300 or the 400 level. 


Graduation: \n order to graduate with the Bachelor of Science (Honours 
Computer Information Systems) degree, a student must obtain a grade 
of C- or better in each Computer Science and Business Administration 
course taken to fulfil major requirements; a major average of 8.0 or 
better; and a cumulative average of 5,0 or better. 


Bachelor of Science (Honours Computer Science with Option in 
Software Engineering) 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements - Computer Science: twenty-four courses, 
consisting of 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 
60-256, 60-265, 60-266, 60-280, 60-311, 60-315, 60-322, 60-330, 60- 
334, 60-354, 60-367, 60-411, 60-440, 60-454, 60-480, 60-499 (a 6.0 
credit hour course). 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-130 (or 62-140), 62-190, and 65-205; 
(b) any four of 24-210, 26-140, 34-228, 34-229, 46-115, 71-140, 
or 71-340. 

(c) two courses from Arts, Languages or Social Sciences (see 
2.2.14), including one from Arts/Languages and one from 
Social Sciences; 
six additional courses from any area of study, including 
Computer Science. 


(d) 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 62-120, 62- 
130 (or 62-140), and 62-190. 


Second Year: ten courses, including 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 
60-256, 60-265, 60-266, 60-280, and 65-205. 


Third Year: ten courses, including 60-311, 60-322, 60-330, 60-334, 60- 
354, and 60-367. 


Fourth Year: ten courses, including 60-315, 60-411, 60-440, 60-454, 
60-480, and 60-499 (a 6.0 credit hour course). 


Graduation: |n order to graduate with the Bachelor of Science (Honours 
Software Engineering) degree, a student must obtain a grade of C- or 
better in each Computer Science course taken to fulfil major 
requirements; a major average of 8.0 or better; and a cumulative 
average of 5.0 or better. 


To remove any suggestion that the word, “engineering,” in the context 
of courses or programs in Computer Science implies the meaning of 
"engineering" as used in the context of courses or programs in 
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Professional Engineering, it is hereby acknowledged that Software 
Engineering is a collection of principles, models, methods, and 
techniques for the development, maintenance, evolution, and reuse of 
software that meets fundamental performance and quality requirements 
in an economic and competitive manner. 


Bachelor of Science (Honours Computers and Multi-Media) 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements - Computer Science: twenty-one courses, 
consisting of 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 
60-256, 60-265, 60-266, 60-315, 60-322, 60-330, 60-334, 60-350, 60- 
354, 60-367, 60-450, 60-499 (a 6.0 credit hour course), plus one 
additional Computer Science course at the 400 level. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-130 (or 62-140), and 65-205; 
(b) four additional courses from any area of study, including 
Computer Science. 
(c) twelve courses taken entirely from one of two emphases: 


COMMUNICATION STUDIES EMPHASIS - 40-101, 40-110, 
40-200, 40-202, 40-216, 40-217; plus two courses at the 300 
level or above with the consent of the Communication Studies 
Department; plus Visual Arts 27-105, 27-106, 27-107; and 
one Visual Arts course at the 200 level or above. 


VISUAL ARTS EMPHASIS - 27-105, 27-106, 27-107, 27- 
243, 27-343; and three of 27-203, 27-365, 28-331, 28-342, 
28-343, 28-345; plus Communication Studies 40-101, 40-200, 
40-202: plus one course with the consent of the 
Communication Studies Department. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year. ten courses, including 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 62-120, 62- 
130 (or 62-140) and Communication Studies and Visual Arts courses as 
advised. 


Second Year. ten courses, including 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 
60-256, 60-265, 60-266, 65-205, and Communication Studies and 
Visual Arts courses as advised. 


Third Year: ten courses, including 60-315, 60-322, 60-330, 60-334, 60- 
354, 60-367, and Communication Studies and Visual Arts courses as 
advised. 


Fourth Year: ten courses, including 60-450, 60-499 (a 6.0 credit hour 
course), and one Computer Science course at the 400 level. 


Graduation: \n order to graduate with the Bachelor of Science (Honours 
Computers and Multimedia) degree, a student must obtain a grade of 
C- or better in each Computer Science course taken to fulfil major 
requirements; a major average of 8.0 or better; and a cumulative 
average of 5.0 or better. 
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Bachelor of Science (Honours Mathematics and Computer 
Sclence) 


See Mathematics and Statistics, 4.8.1. 

Bachelor of Science (Honours Physics and Computer Science) 
See Physics, 4.9.1. 

Other Combined Honours Programs 

Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements - Computer Science: fourteen courses, consisting 
of 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 60-256, 
60-265, 60-266, and 60-315; plus three additional Computer Science 
courses at the 300 level or above. 


Major requirements - Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-130 (or 62-140), and 65-205; 
(b) any additional, non-major requirements as determined by the 
second area of study; 
(c) additional courses, if necessary, from any area of study to a 
total of forty courses. 


Minor in Computer Science 


The minor in Computer Science consists of the following courses; 60- 
100, 60-104 (or its equivalent), 60-140, 60-141 (or 60-106), 60-212, and 
one of 60-205, 60-254, 60-256, or 60-265. Permission of a program 
advisor is required in some of these courses, and students wishing to 
complete a minor in Computer Science should obtain such permission 
before undertaking this program of Study. 


Minor in Applied Information Technology 


The minor in Applied information Technology consists of 6 courses in 
which the student must maintain a grade average of C- or better: 60- 
104, 60-106, 60-205, 60-207, 60-270, and 60-305, 


4.5.3 CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN COMPUTER 


SCIENCE 
Ce a a ee eee 
The Co-operative Education Program offers students the opportunity to 
combine their classroom experiences with related work experiences. 
The Computer Science Co-operative program will help students acquire 
valuable professional experience in the workplace while they are 
pursuing their academic careers. 


Students who apply and are accepted into the Co-operative Education 
Program must successfully complete at least three paid work 
experiences interspersed throughout the four-year Honours program. 
The experience gained while Participating in these structured and 
supervised work placements is viewed as an integral component of the 
student's educational program. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Only students pursuing the following degrees will be eligible for the Co- 
operative Education program: 


B.C.S. in Honours Computer Science: 


B.Sc. in Honours Computer Science with option in Software 
Engineering; 


B.Sc. in Honours Computer Information Systems; 
B.Sc. in Honours Computers and Multi-Media. 


Students are admitted into the Co-op Program either directly from 
secondary school, or in the Fall term of their second year of university 
study. Prospective current students must apply to the office of Co- 
operative Education and Student Placement using prescribed forms, 
two letters of reference and a resume. Only selected students will be 
accepted into the Computer Science Co-operative program. The 
screening process will take into account the following points: 

(a) academic achievement: 

(b) previous volunteer and paid work experience; 

(c) student's motivation for applying; 

(d) letters of recommendation; and 

(e) performance at an interview. 


Decisions regarding admission to the Co-operative Program will be 
finalized by the Computer Science Co-op Committee in the Winter term 
of the student's second year of study. 


PLACEMENT 

Students in the Co-operative Program will apply for work placement 
positions advertised by the Administrator of the Co-operative Education 
Program. These job postings will include relevant information regarding 
responsibilities, location, wages, etc. 

Students will apply for the placements they are interested in. 

Employers will select the candidates they wish to interview. After 
interviews take place, employers will rank the students in order of 
preference. Students will also rank employers in order of preference. 
These two rankings will be used by the Administrator of the Co- 
operative Education Program to determine student placements. 
Computer Science does not guarantee placement, but every 
reasonable effort will be made to ensure that appropriate employment is 
made available. 

SEQUENCE OF WORK AND STUDY TERMS * 

FIRST YEAR 

Fall Term; Study term 


Winter Term: Study term 
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SECOND YEAR 

Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term: Study term 
Summer Term: Work term 
THIRD YEAR 

Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term: Work term 
Summer Term: Study term 
FOURTH YEAR 

Fall Term: Work term 
Winter Term: Study term 
Summer Term: Work term 
FIFTH YEAR 

Fall Term: Study term 


* Students must successfully complete at least three out of the four 
work terms given above. 


WORK TERM EVALUATION 


In consultation with Computer Science, the Administrator of the Co- 
operative Education Program will evaluate the student's performance at 
the conclusion of each Work Term. A student's performance in a Work 
Term will be evaluated as either “Satisfactory” or “Unsatisfactory”. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1) To continue in the Co-operative program, students must: 

(a) maintain a minimum major average of 8.0; 

(b) attend all professional development workshops organized by 
the office of the Director of Co-operative Education and 
Placement; 

(c) receive a satisfactory grade in each work term. This grade will 
be based on: 

- Co-operative Program on-site visit from the office of the 

Director of Co-operative Education and Placement to 

discuss their progress to date. 

- Co-operative Program employer evaluation. 

- Co-operative Program work term report submitted by the 
student and evaluated by Computer Science. 

- Oral presentation by the student after each placement. 


2) Students who: 
(a) an evaluation of “Unsatisfactory” for a work term; 
(b) do not report for interviews; 
(c) fail to report to an employer after accepting a work placement; 
(d) are dismissed by the employer for just cause; 
(e) leave an employer without permission; 
(f} do not maintain a-minimum major average of 8.0 


will be reviewed by the Computer Science Co-op Committee and may 
be required to withdraw from the Co-operative Program. 


3) The performance of each student during her/his work term will be 
supervised and evaluated by the student's Co-operative Program 
employer. 


4) The students in the Co-operative Program will be monitored by the 
office of the Director of the Co-operative Education closely through 
regular phone conversations and at least one work-site visit in each 
work term. 


5) Each student must provide a written report at the completion of each 
work term. The objective of the report is to enhance the integration of a 
student's theoretical and experiential concepts and will be a technical 
treatise of a project undertaken by the student during the work term. 
This report will be assessed by Computer Science. The employer must 
also send, to the office of the Director of the Co-operative Education, an 
evaluation of the student performance following each placement. 


6) Students in the Co-operative Program must successfully complete at 
least 3 work terms. 


7) Each student in the Co-operative Program will have to pay a Co- 
operative Program administration fee for each work and study term to a 
maximum of eight terms. The Co-operative program administration fees 
are not refundable. 


8) The diploma awarded to students who complete the requirements for 
a Bachelor's degree including the requirements of the Co-operative 
program satisfactorily will have a notation indicating their successful 
completion of a Co-operative degree program. The transcripts of 
students in Co-operative Program will carry a similar designation. 


4.5.4. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all courses listed below will necessarily be offered every academic 


year. 


Due to the fact that Computer Science is a relatively new and 
continuously evolving discipline, some of the courses listed may 
undergo slight revision and therefore may not always conform exactly to 
the detailed descriptions given below. 


All courses listed below are three lecture hours per week, unless 
otherwise stated. In addition, laboratory/tutorial time may be scheduled 
as required. 
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Note: Most Computer Science courses require substantial time out of 
class in writing, correcting, and testing computer programs. Students 
should be prepared to devote a minimum of three to five hours a week 
per course to assignment work alone. 


60-100. Key Concepts in Computer Science 

The objectives of this course are to excite students’ interest in computer 
science and to give students a precise understanding of a number of 
difficult concepts that are fundamental to modern computer science. 
Topics may include: data types; induction and recursion; algebraic 
characterization; syntax; semantics; formal logic; soundness, 
completeness, and  decidability; specification, —_ algorithm, 
implementation, and determinism; complexity. (Restricted to students 
registered in programs offered wholly or jointly by Computer Science or 
by Mathematics and Statistics, or with approval of Computer Science.) 
(3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week; plus unsupervised study and 
work on individual assignments.) 


60-104. Computer Concepts for End-Users 

Introduction to the concepts of operation of a computer system, 
including. hardware and software. Development of conceptual 
understanding of word processors, databases, spreadsheets, etc., and 
practical experience with their use. Networking concepts and data 
communication concepts will be introduced. The Internet will be 
introduced with students having access to internet resources. 
Management information systems including the systems development 
lifecycle will be discussed. Fundamental concepts of algorithm 
development and programming will be introduced. Hands-on 
experience with microcomputers as well as a distributed-computing 
environment will be involved. In addition to lecture time, 
laboratory/tutorial time may be scheduled as required. (May not be 
used to fulfill the major requirements of any major or joint major in 
Computer Science.) 


60-106. Programming in C for Beginners 

The course is an introduction to programming in C. Two major goals of 
this course are: teaching a rational approach to program development, 
and teaching an introduction to ANSI C. The emphasis of this course is 
on the first goal. This course adapts a library-based approach that 
emphasizes the principle of abstraction: library and modular 
development. The five-phase software development method is used to 
solve problems. Topics of this course include: a brief introduction to 
Computer Science, introduction to computer hardware, statement 
forms, iteration, functions, top-down design, basics of modular 
programming, recursion, arrays, pointers, dynamic data structures, and 
file processing. (Antirequisite: 60-141.) (Normally may not be taken for 
credit by students registered in programs offered wholly or jointly by 
Computer Science.) 


60-140. Introduction to Algorithms and Programming | 

This course is the first of a two-course sequence designed to introduce 
students to algorithm design and programming in a high-level language 
such as C. The main objectives of the course are to develop the ability 
to identify, understand and design solutions to a wide variety of 
problems. Topics include: computer system overview, hardware and 
software, problem solving steps, concepts of variables, constants, data 
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programming, one-dimensional arrays, text files. If possible, problems 
like searching/sorting will be addressed. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours 
a week; plus unsupervised study and work on individual assignments.) 


60-141. Introduction to Algorithms and Programming II 

This course is the continuation of 60-140 that introduces students to 
more advanced algorithm design and programming in a high level 
language such as C. The main objectives of the course are to develop 
the ability to identify, understand, and design solutions to a wide variety 
of problems. Topics covered include: multi-dimensional arrays, pointers, 
Strings, advanced modular programming, records, binary files, 
recursion, stacks, linked lists and introduction to algorithm analysis 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-100 (or 62-140) and 60-140.) 
(3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week; plus unsupervised study and 
work on individual assignments.) 


60-205. Introduction to the Internet 

Students will be introduced to the Internet as a global information 
infrastructure, including the development of early and current 
communication protocols and services, packaging of data, and data 
transmission, Fundamental concepts of and tools to support Internet 
browsing through concepts of Universal Resource locators and 
Hypertext Markup Languages will be included. Students will be required 
to publish a website on the Internet using HTML. Web page 
enhancement through the use of JavaScript and other tools will be 
introduced, The functionality of electronic mail and bulletin board 
services will be introduced with hands-on experience in sending and 
receiving information, automated title searching, and an introduction to 
organizing information to be accessible over the network. Technical 
methods of binary data transfer on analog carriers will be introduced 
and comparison of Ethernet and ATM fibre-optic digital delivery will be 
discussed. In addition to lecture time, laboratory/ tutorial time may be 
scheduled as required. (Prerequisite: minimum grade of C- in 60-104.) 
(May not be used to fulfill the major requirements of any major or joint 
major in Computer Science.) 


60-207. Problem Solving and Information on the Internet 
Students will be introduced to logic and critical appraisals including 
reasoning skills and critical thinking in the computer age. Problem 
solving and heuristics will be discussed including how to solve problems 
by coming up with the right strategies. Searching using Boolean logic to 
pinpoint useful and reliable information will be introduced, Methods for 
being self-critical and critical of web information in order to perform 
evaluations will be studied. (Prerequisites 60-104, 60-106, 60-205) 
(This course may not be taken to fulfill the major requirements of any 
major or joint major in Computer Science.) 


60-212. Object-Oriented Programming Using Java 
Concepts of classes and objects, Java applications, frames, event 
handling, control structures, methods, arrays, string manipulations, 
object-based programming, object-oriented programming - inheritance, 
polymorphism, interface and abstract classes, anonymous classes, 
data structures in Java, exception handling, introduction to graphical 
user interface. (Pre-requisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-141) (3 
lecture, 1,5 laboratory hours a week; plus unsupervised study and work 
on individual assignments.) 


4.5 COMPUTER SCIENCE 


60-214. Computer Languages, Grammars, and Translators 

This course covers both pragmatic and theoretical aspects of 
grammars, recognizers, and translators for computer languages. 
Regular languages: regular expressions, regular grammars, finite- 
statemachines (automata), regular language recognizers, automatic 
regular-language-recognizer generator: lex. Context-free languages: 
context-free grammars and pushdown automata (stack machine), LL 
grammars and top-down recognition and parsing; LL(1) and recursive- 
descent parsers, LR grammars and bottom-up recognition and parsing: 
LR(0), SLR(1), LR(1), and LALR(1) parsers. Automatic context-free- 
language parser generator: YACC. Attribute grammars, syntax-directed 
translation, computer-language processors: interpreters and compilers. 
(Restricted to students in Computer Science Honours and Combined 
Honours programs only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60- 
100, 60-140, 60-141 (or 60-106.) and 60-212.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory 
hours a week; plus unsupervised study and work on individual 
assignments.) 


60-231. Theoretical Foundations of Computer Science 

An introduction to Mathematical Logic, Set Theory, and graph Theory. 
Topics include propositional logic, first order logic, proof techniques, 
mathematical induction, sets, operations on sets, relations, operations 
on relations, functions, countable and uncountable sets, graph 
connectivity, graph isomorphism, trees, Euler graphs, Hamilton graphs, 
planar graphs and graph colouring. (Restricted to students in Computer 
Science Honours and Combined Honours programs only.) 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 62-190.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory 
hours a week; plus unsupervised study and work on individual 
assignments.) 


60-254. Data Structures and Algorithms 

An introduction to the programming and time-complexity analysis of 
internal (main store) and external data structures. Topics include linear 
lists, stacks, queues, linked structures, trees, binary trees; sorting 
techniques, including heap sort, quick sort, merge sort, shell sort; 
searching techniques. including binary search, binary search trees, red- 
black trees, hashing. Algorithm design paradigms like divide-and- 
conquer, dynamic programming, greedy etc., external sorting, B-+trees. 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-100, 60-140, 60-141 and 60- 
212.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week; plus unsupervised study 
and work on individual assignments.) 


60-256. Systems Programming 

This course introduces students to advanced software development 
techniques in system programming using the C language in the UNIX 
environment. Topics include introduction to modern operating systems, 
System calls, managing processes, the use of fork and exec, signals, 
file processing, filters, pipes, scripting languages, introduction to 
concurrency (e.g. synchronization), network programming (e.g. using 
sockets), client-server problems. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- 
or better in 60-100, 60-140, 60-141 and 60-212.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory hours/week; plus unsupervised study and work on individual 
assignments.) 


60-265. Computer Architecture |: Digital Design 

Number systems, switching algebra, logic gates, circuit minimization. 
Combinational circuits. Read-only memory, random-access memory, 
programmable logic. Synchronous and asynchronous sequential 
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Circuits. Latches, flip-flops, registers, counters, Register transfer 
language. Digital integrated circuits. Hardware description languages. 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-100, 60-140, 60-141). (3 
lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week; plus unsupervised study and work 
on individual assignments.) 


60-266. Computer Architecture Il: Microprocessor Programming 
Data representation, central processing unit, arithmetic logic unit, 
control unit. Assembly language concepts. Memory segmentation. 
Programming a typical microprocessor (e.g. Intel 8086 family or 
Motorola 6800 family). Instruction set architecture- addressing modes 
and formats, register set. Basic Input/Output devices, Programming 1/O 
operations. Interrupts, disk controllers. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of 
C- in 60-265). (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week; plus 
unsupervised study and work on individual assignments.) 


60-270. Advanced Web Design, Construction, and Deployment 
This course is intended to teach the student about advanced website 
creation and to give an understanding of some of the technology behind 
websites, as well as an understanding of emerging web-related 
technologies. Topics covered will include JavaScript, Style Sheets, 
Dynamic HTML, XML, XHTML, Web Browser compatibility issues, and 
how web servers work. (Prerequisite: 60-205.) (This course may not be 
taken to fulfill the major requirements of any major or joint major in 
Computer Science.) 


60-275. Selected Topics | 
Topics may differ from year to year. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- 
in 60-100, 60-140, and 60-141.) 


60-280. Practicum 

This is a practical software development course. (Current language 
used: Java.) (Restricted to students in Honours Software Engineering 
only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 
and 60-212.) 


60-298. Co-op Work Term | 


60-305. Cyber-Ethics 

A number of key concerns about social welfare in our cyber age will be 
explored. Law, morality, public policy, and how these both influence 
and are influenced by the Internet will be examined. This course will 
critically appraise issues surrounding, but not limited to, free speech, 
property rights (especially intellectual property), privacy, security, and 
artificial intelligence. Issues raised by ethical theorists, policy makers, 
legal experts, and computer scientists will be analyzed in this course. 
(Prerequisite : 60-207) (This course may not be taken to fulfill the major 
requirements of any major or joint major in Computer Science) 


60-311. Introduction to Software Engineering . 

This course introduces the fundamental concepts, common principles, 
and general techniques of software engineering. It discusses the main 
issues involved in the development life-cycle of nontrivial software 
systems, including process models, feasibility studies, requirements 
elicitation and definition, rapid prototyping, design methodologies, 
verification and validation, and software evolution. Students taking this 
course are required to work on projects, which are designed to go 
through the major phases of large-scale software system development. 
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(Restricted to students in Computer Science Honours and combined 
Honours programs only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 
60-231, 60-254 and 60-256). 


60-315. Database Management Systems 

This course is an introduction to database management systems. 
Topics include: basic concepts; 3-level architecture; entity-relationship 
model; the relational model; relational algebra and calculus; SQL; 
database design with Normalization Theory. (Prerequisite: Minimum 
grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, and 60-265.) 


60-322. Object-Oriented Software Analysis and Design 

This course builds on the knowledge of object-oriented programming, 
data structures, and file structures gained in courses 60-212, 60-254, 
and 60-255. Students are introduced to object-oriented software 
analysis and design techniques that are currently used in industry. 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, and 60- 
265.) 


60-330. Operating Systems Fundamentals 

Operating system services, introduction to primary components of 
multiprogramming operating systems, CPU scheduling, concurrent 
processes, process synchronization and interprocess communication, 
deadlocks, memory management, file virtual memory, disk 
scheduling. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, and 
60-256.) 


60-334. World Wide Web Information Systems Development 

This course is designed for people who want to make their data 
available to others over the Internet. Topics will include WWW 
authoring, WVVW site planning, executable programs that create 
dynamic documents, the client-server model, multi-tier WWW software 
architecture, and security aspects. (Restricted to students in Computer 
Science Honours and Combined Honours programs 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, and 60-256.) 


60-336. World-Wide Website Design and Development 

(Intended for Engineering students.) This is a course on designing and 
developing @ professional web site to be available on the Internet. 
Topics will include Internet protocols, web site planning and design, and 
writing programs to create simple to complex and dynamic documents, 
and data gathering and validation, both on the client and server side. 
The languages used will be HTML, Dynamic HTML, and 
Perl. (Prerequisites; minimum grade of C- in 85-132 and 85-211; 
Antirequisites: 60-270 and 60-334.) (This course may not be taken to 
fulfil the requirements of any major or joint major in Computer Science). 


60-342. End-user Interface Programming 

This course provides a general introduction to the theory and practice of 
the design, implementation, and evaluation of end-user interfaces. 
Topics include: principles of design; methods for evaluating interfaces; 
user interface architecture and design; techniques for implementing 
user interfaces. (Restricted to students in Computer Science Honours 
and Combined Honours programs only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade 
of C- in 60-212, 60-254, and 60-256.) 
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60-350. Introduction to Multimedia Systems 

This course provides the student with basic concepts and techniques 
used in multimedia systems. Topics include: components of multimedia 
systems (text, audio, and video), media formats and standards, data 
compression techniques, hypermedia techniques, and authoring tools, 
(Restricted to students in Honours Multimedia only.) (Prerequisite: 
Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256 and 60-265.) 


60-352. Introduction to Computer Graphics 

An introduction to computer graphics hardware and software, 
interfaces, standards, programming libraries, fundamental algorithms, 
rendering techniques, and algorithms for 2D and 3D applications, 
Substantial programming work is vital to this course. (Restricted to 
students in Honours Multimedia only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of 
C-in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, and 62-120.) 


60-354. Theory of Computation 

Finite Automata, regular expressions and languages; properties of 
regular languages; context-free grammars and languages; pushdown 
automata; properties of context-free languages. Introduction to Turing 
machines; recursive functions; undecidability. (Prerequisites: Minimum 
grade of C- in 60-214, 60-231 and 60-254.) 


60-367. Computer Networks 

This course is an introduction to computer networks and their protocols, 
Topics include: network architectures, transport, routing, and data link 
protocols, addressing, local area networks, flow and congestion control, 
and network security. Examples will be drawn primarily from the 
Internet (e.g. TCP, UDP, IP) protocol suite. (Prerequisites: Minimum 
grade of C- or better in 60-141, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265. Recommended 
co-requisite - 60-330.) 


60-375. Selected Topics 

Topics may differ from year to year. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- 
in 60-212, 60-254, and 60-256. Additional courses may be required 
depending upon the subject.) 


60-376. Selected Topics 

Topics may differ from year to year. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- 
in 60-212, 60-254, and 60-256. Additional courses may be required 
depending upon the subject.) 


60-393. Developing Systems for Information Processing 

An historical perspective on the use and growth of the computer in 
business. A discussion of the business environment in which this use 
and growth has been and is taking place. Basic concepts of the 
systems development cycle of today's business and management 
information systems. The planning and managing of the system 
development life cycle. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 
60-254, 60-256, and 60-265.) 


60-398. Co-op Work Term Il 
60-411. Software Verification and Testing 


This course introduces students to the verification and testing phases of 
software development. It will discuss concepts, processes, models, 
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patterns, and tools for verification and analysis. An important 
component is a group project involving the verification and/or testing of 
a large software system. (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 
60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 60-311, 60-315, and 60-330.) (Restricted to 
Semester 7 and Semester 8 students in Software Engineering only.) 


60-436. Distributed Computing 

This course provides an overview of computer networks and distributed 
systems, covering aspects ranging from encoding bits on a 
transmission medium to the design of distributed application software. 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 


60-315, 60-330, and 60-367.) (Restricted to Semester 7 and Semester 


8 students in Computer Science Honours and Combined Honours 
programs only.) 


60-440. Principles of Programming Languages 

Basic concepts of programming languages. Comparative study of the 
major programming paradigms, including imperative, object-oriented, 
functional, logic, and concurrent programming. Principles of 
programming language design and evaluation. Syntax, semantics and 
implementation techniques of programming languages. (Prerequisite: 
Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 60-256, 60- 
265, 60-311, 60-393, and 60-322.) (Restricted to Semester 7 and 
Semester 8 students in Computer Science Honours and Combined 
Honours programs only.) 


60-450. Multimedia System Development 

The aim of this course is to discuss a wide range of technologies used 
in the development of multimedia objects, networked multimedia 
systems, user interfaces, and multimedia on the Internet. (Restricted to 
Students in Honours Multimedia only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of 
C- in 60-350.) 


60-454. Design and Analysis of Computer Algorithms 

The intent of this course is to introduce the fundamental techniques in 
the design and analysis of computer algorithms. Topics include: 
asymptotic bounds, advanced data structures, searching, sorting, order 
Statistics, oracle arguments, divide-and-conquer, greedy algorithms, 
dynamic programming, graph algorithms, NP completeness, and 
approximation algorithms. (Restricted to Semester 7 and Semester 8 
Students in Computer Science Honours and Combined Honours 
programs only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-231 
and 60-254.) 


60-460. Digital Design and Computer Architecture 

Modular design concepts in digital circuits. Interfacing facilities. Memory 
Organization. Architecture classification schemes. Parallel computing 
architectures. Pipelining and vector processing. Alternate architectures 
and performance enhancement. (Restricted to Semester 7 and 
Semester 8 students in Computer Science Honours and Combined 
Honours programs only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-265, 
60-330, and 60-367.) 


60-470. Project Using Selected Tools 

Students will complete a project using an advanced computing tool, 
Such as a database package, simulation software, speech-recognition 
hardware module, etc. Students are required to submit a report 
describing the project and demonstrating mastery of the tool. Tools and 
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the project are chosen by the student with the approval of the instructor. 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 
60-311 or 60-393, 60-322, and 60-330.) (Restricted to Semester 7 and 
Semester 8 students in Computer Science Honours and Combined 
Honours programs only.) 


60-475. Selected Topics 

In many cases the topics will coincide with a graduate course offering in 
a given year, and students will be required to complete the lecture 
component of that graduate course. Topics may include: advanced 
database management, graphics, artificial intelligence, information 
retrieval, theory of computation, functional programming, knowledge 
base systems, and foundations of programming languages. (Restricted 
to Semester 7 and Semester 8 students in Computer Science Honours 
and Combined Honours programs only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade 
of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-311 or 60-393, 60-322, and 60-330. 
Additional courses may be required depending upon the topic.) 


60-476. Selected Topics 

In many cases the topics will coincide with a graduate course offering in 
a given year, and students will be required to complete the lecture 
component of that graduate course. Topics may include: advanced 
database management, graphics, artificial intelligence, information 
retrieval, theory of computation, functional programming, knowledge 
base systems, and foundations of programming languages. (Restricted 
to Semester 7 and Semester 8 students in Computer Science Honours 
and Combined Honours programs only.) (Prerequisite: Minimum grade 
of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-311 or 60-393, 60-322, and 60-330. 
Additional courses may be required depending upon the topic.) 


60-480, Practicum: Selected Topics in Software Engineering 
Students will be provided with a list of advanced topics in software 
engineering, such as software process modeling, formal specification of 
concurrent systems, real-time systems, object-oriented methodology, 
formal verification in concurrent systems, testing techniques in 
communication protocols, reverse engineering. Each student will survey 
a topic and must submit a survey paper.(Prerequisite: Minimum grade 
of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-311, 60-322 and 60-330.) 
(Restricted to Semester 7 and Semester 8 Software Engineering 
students only.) 


60-497, Co-op Work Term Ill 
60-498. Co-op Work Term IV 


60-499. Project Management: Techniques and Tools 

The course consists of two components: a) exposure to project- 
presentation and project management skills, and b) working on a large 
project in a group. The course co-ordinator will arrange lectures on a 
variety of relevant topics. The lectures may have quizzes and/or short 
assignments. Students will be expected to develop skills in technical 
writing, organizing seminars, techniques for use of multimedia tools, as 
well as developing a major project using a modem software tool. 
(Prerequisite: Minimum grade of C- in 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-314 
or 60-393, 60-322, and 60-330, or consent of the program advisor.) 
(Restricted to Semester 7 and Semester 8 students in Computer 
Science Honours and Combined Honours programs only.) 


4.6 Earth Sciences 


(Ext. 2486) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Sonnenfeld, Peter; Absolut. Rer. Nat. (Comenius U., Bratislava), Dr. 
Rer. Nat. (Charles U., Prague), P. Geol —1966. 


Sanderson, Marie E.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Maryland), Ph.D, 
(Michigan).—1965 


Hudec, Peter P.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.S., Ph.D. (Rensselaer 
Polytech. Inst.).—1970. 


Smith, Terence E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales)—1969. 


Symons, David T.A; B.ASc. (Toronto), AM. (Harvard), Ph.D. 
(Toronto), P. Eng.—1970. 


Professors 

Trenhaile, Alan S.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales)—1969. 

Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr. Nat. Sc. (Jagiellonian U., 
Krakow), P. Eng., P.Geo..—1974. (Director, IDRET, Windsor 
International) 


Lakhan, V. Chris; B.A. (Guyana), M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Toronto), 
F.R.G.S. (U.K.), C.E.S.(U.S.)—1984, 


Samson, lain M.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Strathclyde)—1986. (Head of the 
Department) 


Al-Aasm, Ihsan S.; B.Sc., M.Sc, (Baghdad), Ph.D. (Ottawa)-1989. 


Fryer, Brian J.; B.Sc, (McMaster), Ph.D., F.R.S.C. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology)—1993. 


Associate Professors 


Rodrigues, Cyril G. |; B.Sc. (British Columbia), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Carleton)\—1979. 


Assistant Professors 
Graniero, Philip A.; B.E.S., M.E.S. (Waterloo), Ph.D. (Toronto)—2000. 


Fowle, David A.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Notre Dame)— 
2001. 


Cioppa, Maria T.; B.Sc. (Carleton), M.Sc. (Victoria), Ph.D. (Lehigh)}— 
2001. 
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Polat, Ali; B.Sc. (Technical University of Istanbul), M.Sc. (Houston), 
Ph.D, (Saskatchewan)-2002. 


Yang, Jianwen; B.Eng. (Guilin Institute of Geology); M.Eng. (Central- 
South University of Technology, China); M.Sc. (Toronto); Ph.D, 
(Toronto)-2002. 


Adjunct Professors 


La Valle, Placido D.; B.A. (Columbia), M.A. (Southern Illinois), Ph.D, 
(State U. of lowa)-1969. 


Blackburn, William H.; B.Sc. (St. Francis Xavier), Ph.D. (Massachusetts 
Inst, Technology)—1989. 


Greenough, John D.; B.Sc. (Acadia), M.Sc. (Carleton), Ph.D, 
(Memorial}—1999. 


Cross-Appointment 
Reitsma, Stanley; B.A.Sc., M.Sc. (Waterloo), Ph.D. (Queen's) —1997, 


4.6.1 | PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Programs leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in Geology; 
Environmental Geoscience; Environmental Science; Geoinformatics: 
Physical Geography; and Geography in Environmental Resource 
Management are offered. All programs are subject to the general 
University and Faculty of Science regulations as outlined in the relevant 
sections of this calendar. 


Course Numbering: The first digit of the three-digit course number 
indicates the year of undergraduate studies in which the course is 
normally taken. However, note that many 300 and 400 level courses 
are offered in alternate years such that some 400 level courses should 
be taken in year 3 and some 300 level courses in year 4. Field Camp |, 
61-280 and Field Camp II, 61-380 follow the Winter term. 


Note: Geology and Environmental Geoscience students are strongly 
urged to consult with an Earth Sciences advisor at the start of each 
term. 


Note: Students wishing to take additional Biological Sciences courses 
later in their program must take both 55-140 and 55-141. 


Professional Licensure of Geoscientists 


In the very near future, professional geoscientists will have to be 
licensed to practice in the province of Ontario and elsewhere in 
Canada. To become licensed, a four year geoscience degree is 
required with certain minimum knowledge requirements. The Geology 
and Environmental Geoscience programs listed below are designed to 
meet these requirements. The choice of optional geoscience and basic 
science courses should be made in consultation with an Earth Sciences 
counselor to make sure that the courses can be used for licensure 
requirements, 
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Honours Environmental Geoscience 


Students should consult with an Earth Sciences advisor before making 
elective course choices to make sure that the choices conform to the 
requirements for professional licensure as a geoscientist. 


Total courses: forty. 
Major requirements: twenty-two courses, including 61-140, 61-141, 61- 


220, 61-224, 61-231, 61-232, 61-280, 61-326, 61-327, 61-436, 67-100, 
67-210, 67-246, plus nine additional courses from 61-323, 61-324, 61- 


328, 61-424, 61-430, 61-441, 61-499, 67-102, 67-221, 67-320, 67-334, _ 


67-402, and 87-315. 


Students who intend continuing on to graduate studies should take 61- 
499 (Thesis). 


Other requirements: 

(a) twelve courses from Mathematics and Science, including one 
pair of either 55-140 and 55-141, or both 64-140 and 64-141; 
plus 59-140, 59-141, 60-104 or 60-106, 62-130 (or 62-140 
and 62-141), and 65-205. No more than four courses should 
be from Biological Sciences. 

(b) two courses, one from each of Arts and Social Sciences. 
(Recommended: 34-227, 45-211, and 50-393.) 

(c) four additional courses from any area of study. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including, 55-140 and 55-141 (or 64-140 and 
64-141), 59-140, 59-141, 60-104 or 60-106, 61-140, 61-141, 65-205, 
and 67-100. 


Second Year: ten courses, including 61-220, 61-224, 61-231, 61-232, 
61-280, 62-130, 67-246, and 67-210. 


Third Year; ten courses, including 61-326 and 61-327. 
Fourth Year: ten courses, including 61-436, 
Honours Environmental Geoscience With Thesis 


In order to earn an Honours B.Sc. in Environmental Geoscience With 
Thesis, students must include the course 61-499 (Thesis). It should be 
noted that only students who have maintained a major G.P.A. of 8.0 
and a cumulative G.P.A of 5.0 will be permitted to enrol in 61-499. 


Environmental Science 


The environmental problems confronting our society increasingly 
demand interdisciplinary solutions, and the individual who has been 
prepared by an interdisciplinary education is in a strong position to 
contribute to societal needs. This program provides preparation for a 
Career in environmental science. With the B.Sc., the graduate will be 
able to work as part of an interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary research 
team, or to work with government agencies or utilities in the monitoring 
of environmental quality. Students who complete an honours research 
thesis will be eligible for graduate school. 
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The field of environmental science requires education in a mix of 
biology (ecology) and study of the physical environment, as well as a 
background in the aspects of chemistry involved in chemical 
assessment and monitoring of the environment. Students will also have 
the opportunity at some point to elect to emphasize biology, physical 
geography or geology, or to take a similar number of courses in all 
three areas. This program places strong emphasis on the technical side 
of environmental assessment, in contrast to the field of environmental 
Studies in which human and planning-related aspects of the 
environment are emphasized. 


In addition to the three core areas of geology, physical geography and 
biology, the chemistry of the environment is addressed through courses 
in instrumentation and analysis, and the application of chemical 
principles to environmental problems is developed in course offerings in 
geochemistry. The additional development that makes this program 
unique and particularly relevant to modern environmental scientists is 
the incorporation of required courses in Geographic Information 
Systems, or GIS. The GIS approach to organization of spatial data is 
central to integrated assessment of environmental variables and 
biological responses. 


Inquiries about the Environmental Science Program should be directed 
to the Department of Earth Sciences, Room 204 Memorial Hall, 
extension 2486. 


Honours Environmental Science 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty-two courses, including Biology 55-140, 55- 
141, 55-210, 55-211, 55-213, 55-237, 55-341; Geology 61-140, 61-141, 
61-220, 61-224, 61-232, 61-328, 61-441; Environmental Science 66- 
280; and Physical Geography 67-100, 67-102, 67-246, 67-210, 67-310, 
67-334, 67-402. 


Other requirements: 

(a) Chemistry 59-140, 59-141, 59-230; Mathematics and 
Statistics 62-130, 65-205; Computer Science 60-104 or 60- 
106; Human Geography 42-200: 
eleven courses chosen from the list of approved courses in 
Science and Arts And Social Sciences; up to four can be from 
the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences; at least one must be 
from Arts (01-) and one from Social Sciences (02-). Any 
Substitutions for the approved courses must be approved by 
the Department Head. 


Honours Environmental Science with Thesis 


(b) 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty-four courses, including Biology 55-140, 55- 
141, 55-210, 55-211, 55-213, 55-237, 55-341; Geology 61-140, 61-141, 
61-220, 61-224, 61-232, 61-328, 61-441; Environmental Science 66- 
280, 66-499 (a 6 credit course); and Physical Geography 67-100, 67- 
102, 67-246, 67-210, 67-310, 67-334, 67-402. 
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Other requirements: 

(a) Chemistry 59-140, 59-141, 59-230; Mathematics and 
Statistics 62-130, 65-205; Computer Science 60-104 or 60- 
106; Human Geography 42-200; 
nine courses chosen from the list of approved courses in 
Science and Arts and Social Sciences; up to four can be from 
the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences; at least one must be 
from Arts (01-) and one from Social Sciences (02-). 


(b) 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


The courses that are part of this program are well-defined, and since 
Science courses typically build on pre-requisites, the sequence of 
courses must be carefully followed. The sequencing outlined below is 
not very flexible for the first and second year, when students take a 
common core of introductory Biology, Geology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry, and Mathematics and Statistics. However, the program has 
some flexibility in the third and fourth years. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall term: 55-140, 59-140, 61-140, 62-130, 67-100. 
Winter term: 55-141, 59-141, 61-141, 65-205, 67-102. 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall term: 55-210, 59-230, 61-220, 61-224, 61-232. 
Winter Term: 55-211, 55-213, 42-200, 60-104 or 60-106, elective **. 


THIRD YEAR 
Fall term: 55-237, 67-246, three electives’. 
Winter term: 66-280", 55-341, 67-210, 67-334, one elective** 


FOURTH YEAR 
Fall term: 66-499+, 61-441, 67-402, 67-310, one elective’* 
Winter term: 66-499+, 61-328, three electives** 


+ Thesis, available only to Honours students with a major G.P.A. of 8.0 
or above. 


* Field course in environmental science. 
“Approved Elective Courses 


Students in this program will take nine or eleven approved electives, 
depending on whether or not they undertake honours thesis research. 
To be eligible to take thesis research a student must be in honours 
Standing (major G.P.A. of 8.0 or above). The elective courses, listed in 
the following table, are all relevant to environmental science. Up to four 
(and a minimum of two) of these electives should be from the Faculty of 
Arts and Social Sciences with at least one Arts (01-) course and one 
Social Science (-02) course. 


APPROVED SCIENCE ELECTIVES 
Biology: 55-324, 55-325, 55-366, 55-430, 55-437, 55-444, 55-445, 
55-468 


Chemistry: 59-250, 59-321 
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Computer Science: 60-106 

Geology: 61-231, 61-323, 61-324, 61-326, 61-424, 61-430, 61-436 
Physical Geography: 67-220, 67-221, 67-320, 67-332, 67-410 
General Science: 03-240 

APPROVED ARTS AND SOCIAL SCIENCES ELECTIVES 
Communication Studies: 40-367 

Planning: 50-320; 50-393 

Philosophy: 34-227 

Political Science: 45-211 

Honours Geoinformatics 

Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Earth Sciences; fourteen courses, consisting of 
61-140, 61-141, 61-232, 67-100, 67-102, 67-210, 67-246, 67-280, 67- 
310, 67-402, and 67-410; plus three of 61-220, 61-224, 61-230, 61-231, 
61-323, 61-326, 61-430, 61-436, 67-220, 67-221, 67-320, and 67-370. 


Major requirements—Computer Science: eleven courses, consisting of 
60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 60-315, 60- 
322, 60-330, and 60-334. 


Major requirements—Earth Sciences or Computer Science: 60-499 (a 
6.0 credit course) or 61-499 (a 6.0 credit course), or two additional 
courses numbered 60-, 61-, or 67- (as chosen in consultation with an 
advisor). 


Other requirements: 
(a) one pair of both 55-140 and 55-141, or both 59-140 and 59-141, 
or both 64-140 and 64-141; 
(b) 62-120, 62-130, and 65-205; 
(c) eight options from any area of study, including Earth Sciences 
or Computer Science, with at least one from each of Arts and 
Social Sciences. 


Honours Geography in Environmental Resource Management 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: nineteen courses, including 42-200, 42-231, 50- 
393, 61-141, 61-213, 61-246 and 61-499 (a 6 credit course); plus 67- 
100, 67-102, 67-210, 67-246, 67-332, 67-334, and 67-402; plus four of 
42-249, 61-224, 61-232, 61-247, 67-280 (or 66-280), 67-220, 67-221, 
67-310, 67-320 and 67-410. 


Other requirements: 
(a) nine courses, consisting of 55-140, 55-141, 55-201, 55-210, 
59-140, 59-141, 59-230, 62-130, and 65-205; 
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(b) five additional courses chosen entirely from one or another of 
the following concentrations: 

Exotoxicology: 55-430, and four of 55-211, 55-227, 55-234, 
55-324, 55-325, 55-437, 55-444, 55-453, and 55-468; 

Waste Management: 93-224 and four of 61-436, 85-233, 93- 
314, 93-321, 93-328, 93-413, 93-414, 93-426, and 93-428. 
41-110, 41-111 and 71-140; 

four courses from any area of study, including Geography 
(42- or 67-). (Recommended: 34-227, 45-212, 48-320, 64- 
290) 


Honours Geology 
Note: Students should consult with an Earth Sciences advisor before 


making elective course choices to make sure that the choices conform 
to the requirements for professional licensure as a geoscientist. 


(c) 
(d) 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty-two courses, including 61-140, 61-141, 61- 
220, 61-224, 61-230, 61-231, 61-232, 61-280, 61-327, 61-380, 61-436, 
plus eleven additional courses from 61-320, 61-321, 61-323, 
61-324, 61-326, 61-420, 61-424, 61-429, 61-430, 61-499, 67-100, 67- 
210, 67-246, 67-402. 


Students who intend continuing on to graduate studies should take 61- 
499 (Thesis). 


Other requirements: 

(a) twelve courses from Mathematics and Science, including 59- 
140, 59-141, 60-104 or 60-106, 62-130, 64-140, 65-205. No 
more than two courses should be from Biological Sciences. 

(b) two courses from the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences. 

(c) four additional courses from any area of study. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 60-104 or 60-106, 
61-140, 61-141, 62-130, 65-205. 


Second Year: ten courses, including 61-220, 61-224, 61-230, 61-231, 
61-232, 61-280, and 64-140. 


Third Year: ten courses. 

Fourth Year: ten courses, 

Honours Geology with Thesis 

In order to earn an Honours B.Sc. in Geology with Thesis, students 
Must include the course 61-499 (thesis). It should be noted that only 


Students who have maintained a major G.P.A. of 8.0 and a cumulative 
G.P.A of 5.0 will be permitted to enrol in 61-499. 
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Honours Physical Geography 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements; nineteen courses, including 42-231, 61-140, 61- 
141, 61-326 and 61-499 (a 6 credit course); plus 67-100, 67-102, 67- 
210, 61-220, 67-221, 67-246, 67-320, and 67-370; and four of 61-224, 
61-232, 67-280, 67-310, 67-334, 67-402, 67-410; plus any one 42- 
course. 


Other requirements: 
(a) two pairs of both 55-140 and 55-141, both 59-140 and 59- 
141, and both 64-140 and 64-141; 

(b) 60-104, 60-106, 62-130 and 65-205; 

(c) seven additional courses which could otherwise be credited 
towards the major requirements for a BSc degree in Biology, 
Chemistry, Computer Science, Geology, or Physics, or from 
the Faculty of Engineering, including any not already applied 
to (a) above; 
one course from Arts/Languages; 
five courses from any subject area, including Physical 
Geography (67-). 


Combined Honours Programs 


(d) 
(e) 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Earth Sciences: fourteen courses, consisting of 
61-140, 61-141, 61-232, 67-100, 67-102, 67-210, 67-246; plus seven 
other Earth Science courses at the 200 level or above, chosen in 
consultation with an Earth Science advisor. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: fourteen courses as prescribed by 
that area of study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 60-104 and 62-130 and two other Science or Mathematics 
courses as prescribed by Earth Sciences; 
(b) four science courses from a discipline other than Earth 
Sciences or that of the second major subject area; 
(c) four courses from any area of study other than Science or the 
discipline represented by the second major subject area. 


Minor in Environmental Science 


The minor in Environmental Science consists of a total of six courses as 
described below. 


Selected courses leading to the credit of a minor in Environmental 
Science may not include antirequisite or prerequisite courses in a 
student’s degree program, nor can they fulfill "Major" requirements of a 
student's program as it appears in this Calendar. 


Select a total of six courses from the following: 
(a) two pairs of courses selected from: 55-140 and 55-141, 61- 
140 and 61-141, 67-100 and 67-102; 
(b) two courses at the 200 level selected from the list of required 
courses for the Honours Environmental Science program. 
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Minor in Geography 


A minor in Geography consists of: 
(a) one of 42-130, 42-131, or 42-150; 
(b) one of 67-100 or 67-102; 
(c) four other 42- and/or 67- Geography courses, three of which 
must be at the 200 level or above. 


Minor in Geology 


A minor in Geology consists of 61-140, 61-141, 61-220, 61-231, 61- 
232, and one other Geology course at the 200 level or above. Students 
are reminded to select courses that may be taken for credit towards the 
B.Sc. degree. 


46.2 CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Co-operative Education Program is available for students in the 


Honours Geology, Honours Geology with Thesis, Honours 
Environmental Geoscience, and Honours Environment Geoscience with 
Thesis degree programs. The Co-op program aims to provide students 
with exposure to practical aspects of the Earth Sciences during their 
undergraduate years. The program altemates study terms and three 
paid work terms, beginning at the end of the second year of study. The 
experience gained while participating in these structured and 
supervised work placements is viewed as an integral component of the 
student's education. More detailed information about the program can 
be obtained in the Co-operative Education Office in Dillon Hall. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Students seeking admission to the Co-operative Education Program 
must be admitted to the Faculty of Science and enrolled as full-time 
students in Environmental Geoscience or Geology. Students may apply 
for admission to the Co-op program in the Fall term of their second 
year. Interviews will be held during the Fall term of the second year of 
study, and preliminary admission to the Co-op program will be based on 
the student's academic performance during the first year of study. Final 
acceptance will be made by mid-March in the Winter term of the second 
year of study, and based upon academic performance up to that date. A 
series of interviews with prospective employers will take place at this 
time. Normally, acceptance to the Co-op program requires a minimum 
cumulative average of 5.0 and a major average of at least 8.0. 


PLACEMENT 


Co-op students will apply for work placement positions advertised by 
the Administrator of the Co-operative Education Program. These job 
postings will include relevant information ing responsibilities, 
location, wages, etc, Students will apply to the employers of their 
choice. 


Employers will be provided with a complete listing of Co-op students 
interested in their opportunities. Letters of application, 
resumes, and academic transcripts will be forwarded to the employers, 
who will select the students they wish to interview. Placement is not 
guaranteed, but every reasonable effort will be made to ensure that 
appropriate employment is made available. 
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SEQUENCE OF WORK AND STUDY TERMS 
FIRST YEAR 


Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term; Study term 


SECOND YEAR 


Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term: Study term 
Summer Term: Work term 


THIRD YEAR 


Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term: Study term 
Summer Term: Work term 


FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term: Study term 
Summer Term: Work term 


EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 


Upon the recommendation of the employer and, where deemed 
appropriate, in consultation with Earth Sciences, the Administrator of 
the Co-operative Education Program will evaluate the student's 
performance at the conclusion of each Work Term. A student's 
performance in a Work Term will be evaluated as either “Satisfactory or 
“Unsatisfactory”. 


A student who obtains an evaluation of “Unsatisfactory”, or who does 
not report for interviews, or who fails to report to an employer after 
accepting work, or who is dismissed for cause, or leaves an employer 
without permission, may be required by the Academic Standing 
Committee to withdraw from the Co-operative Education Program. 


A student who obtains an evaluation of “Unsatisfactory" in any two 
Work Terms will be required to withdraw from the Co-operative 
Education Program. 


A student who fails to maintain a cumulative average of 5.0 and a 
minimum major average of 8.0 will be required to withdraw from the Co- 
operative Education Program. 


4.6.3 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS-GENERAL COURSES 


03-200. Science, Technology, and Society 

This course is designed to explore the complex inter-relationships 
between science, technology, and society. The nature of science and 
scientific method and selected current issues in science and technology 
will be discussed. Topics may include chemicals in society, 
biotechnology and related issues, nuclear energy, and the impact of 
these technologies on society. Technology, as it relates to human 
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values and public awareness, will also be considered. (Not open to 
Semester 1 and 2 students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


46.4 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS-GEOLOGY 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


61-110. Natural Hazards and Disasters. 

The Earth's component systems and their interrelationships. Earth 
hazards and the Earth's interior processes: volcanism and earthquakes. 
Hazards and surface processes: landslides and floods. Atmospheric 
Hazards: storms, hurricanes and tornadoes. Meteorite impacts. This 


course is designed for non-science majors. (May not be taken as credit _ 


for a B.Sc. degree.) (2 lecture hours per week.) 


61-111. Our Changing Earth 

Origin of the Universe and Solar System; focus on the Earth and Moon; 
earliest life forms. Measurement of geological time. Global climatic 
change in geological history; drifting continents; deserts, floods and ice 
sheets. Fossils and evolution; extinctions and probable causes. 
Human evolution and migrations; early technologies. This course is 
designed for non-Science majors. (May not be taken as credit for a 
B.Sc. degree. )(Antirequisite: 61-141.)(2.5 lecture hours a week.) 


61-140. Earth Systems |: The Solid Earth 

Origin and nature of the solar system. Earthquakes, seismology and the 
Earth's interior. Plate tectonics and the Earth's crust. Minerals. 
Magmatism and igneous rocks. Geologic time. Introduction to 
sedimentary rocks. Metamorphism and metamorphic _ rocks. 
Deformation. Earth resources. This course is designed for Science 
majors. (2 lecture, 2.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-141. Earth Systems Il: The Earth's Surface 

The Earth's surficial systems: surface processes, the hydrosphere and 
biosphere. Oceans. Streams. Groundwater. Glaciers. Deserts. 
Weathering and related phenomena. Sediments, fossils, time and 
paleoenvironmental analysis. Evolution of the biosphere. This course is 
designed for Science and Engineering majors. (2 lecture, 2.5 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


61-210. Introduction to Oceanography 

Geological, biological, physical, and chemical aspects of the oceans; 
exploration techniques, instruments, and vessels; origin of the oceans; 
Ocean circulation; ocean and climate; waves and tides; marine 
resources. This course is designed for non-Science majors. (May not 
be taken for credit towards a B.Sc. degree in Geology or Environmental 
Geology.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


61-213. Geology and the Environment 

Effect of geologic factors on the environment: pollution of groundwater, 
ground subsidence, nuclear waste disposal, sub surface disposal of 
liquid wastes, earthquake prediction and control. This course is 
Specifically designed for the non-scientist. (May not be taken for credit 
towards a B.Sc. degree in Geology or Environmental Geology.) (2 
lecture hours a week or equivalent.) 
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61-214. Geology and International Development 

Aid, international development, and Earth processes; integration of 
water-resource management, soil conservation, and agroforestry; 
geological hazards in a tropical setting; small-scale mining and 
conservation of mineral resources; engineering an improved quality of 
life in developing nations. (May not be taken for credit towards a B.Sc. 
degree in Geology or Environmental Geology.) (2 lecture hours a week 
or equivalent.) 


61-220. Introduction to Mineralogy 

An introduction to the origin, distribution and uses of minerals. Topics 
covered will include: an introduction to mineral structures, crystal 
chemistry and crystallography, mineral descriptions and occurrence, 
and laboratory identification of common minerals. (Prerequisites: 59- 
140, 59-141.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-224. Introduction to 

An overview of the chemical composition of Earth and the factors 
governing the cycling of chemicals throughout the earth from the core 
through to surface environments. Principles of crystal chemistry, 
chemical reactions and equilibria, oxidation and reduction, adsorption 
and ion exchange and isotope chemistry and their relevance to Earth 
processes. (Prerequisites: 59-140, 59-141) (3 lecture and/or tutorial 
hours per week.). 


61-230. Plate Tectonics and the Earth's Interior 

Plate tectonic processes and the major features of crustal evolution; 
analysis of the Earth's interior using seismologic and other geophysical 
evidence; introductory tectonic and geophysical problems. 
(Prerequisite: 61-140.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-231. Introduction to Petrology 

Petrography, textures, composition and classification of igneous and 
metamorphic rocks. Evolution of magmatic systems. Nature and 
causes of metamorphism. Relationship between global tectonics and 
magmatic and metamorphic processes. (Prerequisite: 61-220, or 
consent of instructor)(2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-232. Modern and Ancient Environments 

An integrated approach to paleontology and sedimentology; 
introduction to sedimentary deposits, sedimentary environments and 
associated invertebrate organisms; depositional systems and 
peleonenvironmental analysis. (Prerequisite: 61-141) (2 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


61-246. Environmental Decision Analysis 

Earth systems, including climatic extremes, the industrialized 
ecosystem, decisions under uncertainty in mineral-resource exploration 
and development; rational approach to decision making, alternatives to 
decision analysis; environmental impact assessment and risk 
management, expert systems approach to environmental problem 
solving, applications in less developed countries. (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


61-247, Environmental Auditing in Mineral Resource 


Development 
Cyclical flow of energy and matter in nature, human interaction with 
environmental processes, elements of policy analysis; environmental 
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management systems and environmental impact assessment; 
environmental audit processes, steps in design and delivery; mineral 
resource development and the audit protocols; from audit to action plan, 
auditing the audit. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


61-280. Field Camp | 

Introduction to sediment and water sampling, field relationships, 
mapping methods, and field measurements. Interpretation of 
topographic and geologic maps, use of compasses and GPS units. 
Required field trips. (2 weeks; immediately following the winter term 
examination period.) (Prerequisites: 61-231 and 61-232). 


61-298. Co-op Work Term | 


61-320. Igneous Petrology 

The origin and evolution of igneous rocks. Melting and crystallization, 
magmatic differentiation, contamination, mixing of magmas. Mineralogy, 
petrography, geochemistry and tectonic environments of representative 
rock suites. (Prerequisite: 61-231.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


61-321. Metamorphic Petrology 

The distribution and origin of metamorphic rocks in the light of physical, 
chemical and tectonic constraints. Mineralogy, petrography, and 
textural evolution of representative rock suites. (Prerequisites: 61-231.) 
(3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-323. Stratigraphy 

The principles of lithostratigraphy and biostratigraphy; surface and 
subsurface stratigraphic methods; concepts of facies; identification and 
interpretation of sedimentary sequences; stratigraphic maps, including 
numerical techniques; applications in resource exploration. 
(Prerequisite: 61-232.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-324. Sedimentary Petrology 

A review of the principal depositional environments of clastic and 
carbonate rocks; discussion of sediment transport processes and the 
generation of sedimentary structures; textural and mineralogical 
properties of sediment and sedimentary rocks, including comparison of 
ancient and modern depositional environments. Economic aspects of 
sedimentary rocks. Microscopic and laboratory examination of selected 
sedimentary rock types will be complemented by field work in the local 
area. (Prerequisite: 61-232.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week; field 
trips.) 


61-326. Quaternary and Glacial Geology 

The occurrence of ice ages, with particular emphasis on the late 
Cenozoic, the Laurentide and Cordilleran glaciations of Canada during 
the Quaternary Period. Glacial budgets, processes of ice movement, 
mechanics of ice erosion, debris entrainment and deposition. Erosive 
and depositional landforms and landscapes. Periglacial environments 
and landforms. The origin and nature of tills, stratified drift and other 
terrestrial, lacustrine and marine deposits. Changes in relative sea 
level. (Antirequisite: 67-444.) (2 lecture and 2 lab hours per week.) 
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61-327. Structural Geology 

Rock deformation; primary and secondary structures; analysis and 
classification of folds and faults; interpretation of geologic maps; 
solution of structural problems. (Prerequisite: 61-231.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


61-328. Aqueous and Environmental Geochemistry 

Processes such as water-rock interactions, element cycling, and 
contaminant mobility in near-surface geologic settings will be studied 
using the principles of geochemistry, thermodynamics and chemical 
kinetics. Topics covered in this course will include: the laws of 
thermodynamics, aqueous complexation, solutions and activities, redox 
reactions, solubility, phase equilibria and chemical kinetics in natural 
systems. (Prerequisite: 59-240 or 61-224 or consent of instructor) (3 
lecture and/or tutorial hours per week.) 


61-380. Field Camp Il 

Geological mapping methods. An additional fee is charged to defray the 
costs of accommodation. (Prerequisites: 61-280 and 61-327.) (2 weeks; 
immediately following the Winter term examination period.) 


61-398. Co-op Work Term Il 


61-420. Mineral Deposit Geology 

Geology and genesis of metallic and industrial mineral deposits, 
Introduction to ore-forming processes and mineral exploration. 
(Prerequisite: 61-231.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-424, Advanced Geochemistry 

The application of trace elements and stable and radiogenic isotopes to 
understanding and modelling earth processes. Factors governing the 
fractionation of isotopes and elements in response to the major fluxes 
of material within the mantle and crust of the earth. Discussion of 
mantle reservoirs and mantle-crustal evolution models. (Prerequisite 
61-320 or consent of instructor) (3 lecture and/or seminar hours per 
week) 


61-429. Basin Analysis 

Classification of sedimentary basins, pressure-temperature variation, 
compaction and porosity-permeability distribution, groundwater regime 
and hydrogeologic environment, fluid-rock interaction, diagenetic 
reactions, organic matter, mineralization, and basin history. 
(Prerequisite: 61-232 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture/seminar hours 
a week.) 


61-430. Environmental and Engineering Geophysics 

An introduction to the use of seismic, electrical, electromagnetic and 
other geophysical methods used in near-surface environmental and 
engineering assessment studies. (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


61-436. Hy 

Fundamental physics and properties of groundwater flow in porous 
geologic material, develops an intuitive, problem-solving approach to 
hydrogeologic problems. Topics include: groundwater flow equations, 
flow nets, aquifer pumping, contaminant transport processes, two- 
phase flow, and dense non-aqueous phase liquids. Computer 
application will be emphasized. (Prerequisite: 61-141, 62-130 or 
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equivalent or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


61-441. Biogeochemistry 

An investigation of global change focusing on the chemical, physical, 
geological, and biological processes that cycle elements through the 
Earth's system. Topics covered in this course will include: The origin of 
Life, global element cycles, mineral weathering and the global CQ2 
budget, microbe-water-rock interactions (including: sorption, oxidation- 
reduction, and methylation of metals; biological degradation of organic 
molecules; application of molecular biology and stable isotope 
techniques to environmental problems). (Prerequisites: 61-224 or 
consent of instructor) (3 lecture and/or tutorial hours per week.) 


61-470. Special Topics in Earth Science 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor 
and a program advisor.) (3 lecture or project hours a week.) 


61-498. Co-op Work Term Ill 


61-499. Thesis 

Each student will be required to carry out a selected research project 
and write a report under the supervision of a staff member. The student 
must register in two terms; the grade will be assigned at the end of the 
second term. (A 6.00 credit hour course.) (Restricted to only Semester 
Tor 8 students with a Major G.P.A. of 8.00 or greater.) 


4.6.5 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS -ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 


66-280. Field Methods in Environmental Science 

Field sampling and measurement techniques in the environmental 
Sciences. Special consideration will be given to the measurement, 
evaluation and reporting of spatial and temporal data and to the 
collection and interpretation of geochemical data. Required field trips 
(Prerequisites: 61-141, 61-224, and 67-100) (2 weeks, immediately 
following the winter term examination period.) 


66-499. Thesis Research in Environmental Science 

Students will carry out research within interdisciplinary teams working 
On projects in the environmental sciences. Each team member will 
contribute disciplinary expertise to the project and complete a thesis on 
his/her aspect of the project. In some cases, the student may work 
independently on a research project within a specific discipline. The 
thesis shall be presented in a written report and in a public seminar. (A 
6.00 credit, two-semester course.) (Restricted to Semester 7 and 8 
Students with a major G.P.A. of 8.0 or above.) 


46.6 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS-PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered each year. 


67-100. introduction to Geomorphology 

The landscapes of the earth, with particular reference to the glaciers, 
coastlines, rivers, and northern permafrost regions of Canada. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 
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67-102. Atmosphere and Climate 

An introduction to the atmosphere and the basic principles of 
meteorology and climatology. Topics include weather systems, 
atmospheric pollution and inadvertent climate modification, climate 
change and relationships between climate and living organisms. (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


67-205. Introductory Geographical Information Systems 

This introductory course provides an overview of GIS applications, the 
fundamentals of GIS map projections, measurement levels for 
geographical data, data sources, data processing, data models, 
geographic data structures, and GIS editing functions and analysis; GIS 
project design and digital mapping fundamentals will also be 
introduced. Laboratory exercises will focus on spatial data 
characteristics, raster and vector data structures, and digital map 
creation. This course is designed for students who intend to take only 
one GIS course. (Those students who wish to take upper year GIS 
courses should take 67-210 instead of 67-205.) (Antirequisite: 67-210) 
(2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


67-210. Principles and Applications of Geographical information 
Systems 


This course emphasizes the principles, techniques, and applications of 
GIS. Lectures and laboratory exercises will focus on how to acquire, 
store, manipulate, and analyze spatial and non-spatial data. Data 
conversion, data reformatting, and data base development techniques 
will be explained. Students will create geographic coverages and learn 
techniques in the operation of a GIS by completing "hands-on" projects 
with modem GIS software. (It is recommended that students take 67- 
246 before taking this course).(Students who have already taken 67- 
205 cannot take 67-210, unless consent of instructor is obtained in 
special circumstances.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


67-220. Climatology 

A study of the major climatic elements, with special emphasis on the 
radiation budget, energy systems, and the hydrological cycle of the 
earth and the human environment. Climate classification, climatic 
change, climatological techniques, and aspects of applied climatology 
also will be examined. (Prerequisites: 67-102.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


67-221. Advanced Geom 

The study of landforms; their origins, structures, external expressions, 
and spatial arrangement. (Prerequisites: 67-100, or consent of 
instructor.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


67-246. Introduction to Aerial Photography and Cartography 
Basic concepts involved in cartographic theory and design, including 
map projections, longitude, latitude and UTM grid systems, and 
thematic and topographic maps, and the fundamentals of aerial 
photographs and other remotely sensed data (visible spectrum, infra- 
red and radar), satellite imagery, photogrammetry and 
photointerpretation. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
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67-280. Field Measurement and Mapping Techniques 

Introduction to sediment and water sampling, mapping methods, and 
field measurements. Interpretation of topographic maps, use of 
compasses and GPS units. Integration of field data into a GIS. 
Required field trips. (2 weeks; immediately following the winter term 
examination period.) (Prerequisites: 61-141, 67-100 and 67-205 or 67- 
210). 


67-310. GIS Problem Solving and Spatial Modeling 

This course will concentrate on the utilization of numerical, spatial, and 
digital elevation models, and integration of all GIS data, including those 
from air photographs, GPS receivers, and remote sensing satellites. 
The application of spatial statistics and integration of models in a GIS 
will be explained. Macro languages and spatial algorithms will be 
utilized, and techniques for spatial modeling toward decision making will 
be applied. Exercises will provide "hands-on" experience in the use of 
GIS and models for problem solving in various disciplines. 
(Prerequisite: 67-210, or 67-205 in special cases with consent of 
instructor.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


67-320. Watershed Hydrology 

Fundamental processes in physical hydrology that contro! movement 
and storage of water within a watershed or catchment basin. 
Components of the water balance (precipitation, interception, infiltration, 
evapotranspiration, runoff, storage) and their variations in space and 
time. Theoretical and practical approaches to measurement and 
forecasting of components and their linkages. Special consideration of 
snowmelt, streamflow, wetlands, and human impacts. (Prerequisite: 61- 
141, or consent of instructor.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


67-332. Principles of Resource Management 

Ecological theories and systems are examined. The biogeochemical 
cycles, structure, function, energy components, productivity, 
successional development, and equilibrium conditions of ecosystems 
are analyzed. The impact of human activities on resources, 
conservation strategies, and techniques for rational resource 
exploitation are evaluated. (Prerequisite: 42-200 or consent of 
instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


67-334. Environmental Impact Assessment 

This course provides an overview of the biogeophysical environment, 
and introduces peristametrics. The history, theories, and principles of 
Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) will be examined and various 
methodologies for the preparation of an EIA report will be evaluated. 
Aspects of ethics, environmental laws, and administrative requirements 
for EIA studies in Canada are considered. EIA case studies are 
assessed and prepared. (Prerequisite: 67-332 or consent of instructor.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


67-370. Climate Change 

A study of the causes of climate and climate change. Topics include the 
record of past climates, projection of future climate based on models 
incorporating anthropogenic factors, modification of local and regional 
climates, and the impact of these changes on the natural and human 
environment. (Prerequisite: 67-220 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 
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67-402. Remote Sensing 

An integrated course dealing with contemporary principles and 
applications of aerospace remote sensing. Emphasis will be placed on 
scanning systems; multispectral sensors; the identification and 
interpretation of spectral signatures; how the imagery obtained by 
sensors is analyzed optically or digitally to yield earth resource 
information; and the manipulation and display of remotely-sensed data. 
(Prerequisite: 67-246 or consent of instructor.) (2 lecture, 1.5 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


67-410. GIS and Spatial Decision Support Systems 

This course will examine and apply GIS as an analytical tool for 
effective decision making and efficient problem solving. Spatial data 
queries, data linkages, and knowledge-based systems will be 
discussed. The integration of a database sub-system, model base sub- 
system, and a spatial dialogue sub-system will be introduced. Each 
student will formulate and operationalize a major, independent project 
to demonstrate that GIS is a useful subset of a spatial decision support 
system, essential for problem solving. (Prerequisite: 67-310.) (2 lecture, 
3 laboratory hours a week.) 


For course descriptions in Human Geography, see 3.9.2. 


4.7 Economics 


(Ext. 2367) 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Professors Emeriti 

Phillips, William Gregory; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1950. 


Strick, John Charles; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Assumption), Ph.D. 
(Alberta)—1965. 


Professors 


Fortune, J. Neill; B.Sc.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Indiana)}—1969. 


Gencay, Ramazan; B.Sc. (Middle East Tech. U., Ankara), M.A. 
(Guelph), Ph.D. (Houston)—1991. 


Suh, Sang-Chul; B.A. (Korea), M.A. (Taiwan), Ph.D. (Rochester)— 
1994, 


Anglin, Paul; B.Sc. (Toronto), M.A., Ph.D. (Western Ontario) 1988. 
Meng, Ronald; B.Sc. (Trent), M.A., Ph.D. (Carleton)}—1987. 
Associate Professors 


Kolinski, Ralph; B.S. (Marquette), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1966. 
(Head of Department) 


Charette, Michael F.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Western Ontario)— 
1976. 


Bajic, Viadimir; B.A., M.A. (Belgrade), M.A. (Williams College), Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1984. 


Assistant Professor 
Yin, Xiaopeng; B.A. (Nanjing Agricultural U.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McGill)— 
2001. 


Apinunmahakul, Amomrat; B.A. M.A. (Thammasat U.), Ph.D. 
(Ottawa)-2002, 


4.7.1 PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Only the basic program requirements are set out in this Calendar. All 
Students majoring in economics should consult with an Economics 
advisor and obtain a copy of Guide to Course Selection for Economics 
Majors which provides important additional information. Copies may be 
Obtained from the Economics office. 


The critical requirement for the four-year Economics Honours is the 
inclusion of Economics 41-110 and 41-111 in the first year of the 
Program. Similarly Economics 41-221, 41-222, 41-231, and 41-232 
Should be included in the second year of the program. 
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Students intending to specialize in Economics in a four-year Honours 
program should satisfy the Mathematics requirements as early as 
possible in the program. 


Bachelor of Arts (Economics) 
Total courses; thirty. 


Major requirements: eleven courses, including 41-110, 41-111, 41-212, 
41-221, and 41-231; and six 200-, 300- or 400-level courses, excluding 
41-280 and 41-283. (With the approval of a program advisor, equivalent 
Statistics courses may be substituted for 41-212.) 


Other requirements: 
(a) 02-250, 65-205 or 73-105; 
(b) eight courses from outside Social Sciences (see 2.2.14) with 
at least two from Arts/Languages and two from Sciences; 
(c) four courses from any area of study including Economics; 
(d) six courses from any area of study excluding Economics, 


Bachelor of Arts (Honours Economics) 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty-three courses, including 41-110, 41-111, 
41-212 (or 65-251), 41-221, 41-222, 41-231, 41-232, 41-313, 41-314, 
41-323, 41-333, 41-424, 41-434, and ten additional courses, at least six 
of which must be at the 300 or 400 level. (Major students considering 
graduate studies in economics are advised to select both 65-250 and 
65-251. Students should consult a program advisor to determine which 
courses are most appropriate.) 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-140, 62-141, and either 65-205 or 65-250. (Mathematics 
62-120 is highly recommended.) 
(b) fourteen courses from any area of study, excluding 
Economics. 


Note: Given the important role mathematics and statistics. play in 
economics, selection of particular Mathematics and Statistics courses 
should depend upon both the student's educational and career 
objectives and his or her strength in mathematics. In order to avoid later 
problems students should consult the Guide to Course Selection 
referred to above. Early discussion with an advisor designated to assist 
students with course selections in this area is strongly advised. 


Bachelor of Arts (Combined Honours Programs) 

Total courses: forty, 

Major requirements-Economics: fifteen Economics courses including 
41-110, 41-111, 41-212, 41-221, 41-222, 41-231, 41-232, and eight 
additional 300- or 400-level Economics courses. 

Major requirements-Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of study. 


Other requirements; 65-205 (or an equivalent), plus additional options 
to a total of forty. 


4.7 ECONOMICS 


Economics Minor 


A minor shall consist of 41-110, 41-111, 41-221, 41-231, and two 
additional Economics courses. An average of C- or better is required in 
the six courses. 


4.7.2 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. All courses 
are one-term courses and are offered three hours a week unless 
otherwise indicated. 


41-110. Introduction to Economics | 

An introduction to microeconomics intended to provide students with 
the tools necessary to begin to understand and evaluate how resources 
are allocated in a market economy. Specific topics include how markets 
function, theories of the business firm, of consumer behaviour and of 
income distribution. The economic roles of labour unions and 
government are also covered. The theories are applied to contemporary 
Canadian economic problems. 


41-111. Introduction to Economics || 

Building upon microeconomics (41-110), this course is an introduction 
to macroeconomics. The emphasis is upon measuring and explaining 
what determines economic aggregates such as the total national 
product (GDP) and the level of prices and employment. The role of 
money and financial institutions, the impact of international trade and 
the policy options available to governments for coping with inflation and 
unemployment are discussed in detail. (Prerequisite: 41-110.) 


41-117. Introductory Economics: Theory, Practice and Policy 
Selected topics in micro- and macroeconomics, with emphasis on 
practical applications, problems, and public policy. This course is 
designed primarily for Engineering students. (Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 62-140 and 62-141, or equivalent.) (3 lecture hours, 1 
tutorial hour a week.) (Students who have taken 41-117 may not obtain 
credit in 41-110, but may take 41-111 with permission of an advisor in 
Economics.) 


41-212. Intermediate Statistical Methods 

An application of statistical methods to economic theory. (Prerequisite: 
one of 02-250, 65-250, 65-205, or 73-105.) (Credit will not be given for 
more than one of 41-212, 65-251, or any equivalent intermediate 
statistics course from another area.) 


41-221. Intermediate Microeconomics | 
The theory of markets, the theory of consumer behaviour and demand; 
the firm, production, cost, and supply. (Prerequisite: 41-110.) 


41-222. Intermediate Microeconomics I! 

Extensions of the theory of consumer and firm behaviour; pricing under 
different market structures; distribution; general equilibrium and 
economic welfare. (Prerequisite: 41-221.) 


41-230. Economics Analysis of Law 

The application of microeconomic principles to the study of property, 
contract, and tort law. The economic principles underlying property 
rights, torts, and contracts are surveyed, Selected problems in property, 
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tort, and contract law are considered. Additional topics from other areas 
of law may be included. (Prerequisite: 41-110.) 


41-231. Intermediate Macroeconomics | 

A theoretical and policy oriented treatment of the determination of 
employment, output, interest rates, and the price level; stabilization 
policies and their effectiveness. (Prerequisites: 41-110 and 41-111.) 


41-232. Intermediate Macroeconomics II 
Effectiveness of stabilization policies in open economies; causes and 
cures of inflation; simple growth models, (Prerequisite: 41-231.) 


41-240. The Economics of Legal Procedures, Crime, and 
Punishment 

The application of microeconomic principles in the analysis of legal 
procedures, crime, and punishment. Economic models of filing suit, 
bargaining, and going to trial will be discussed. Traditional and 
economic models of criminal activity will be compared and contrasted, 
along with the economics of civil and criminal punishment. Additional 
topics from other areas of law may be included. (Prerequisite: 41-1 10.) 


41-263. Economic History of Canada 
(Prerequisites: 41-110 and 41-111.) 


41-266. Selected Topics in Economic History 
(Prerequisites: 41-110 and 41-111.) 


41-280. Economics of Communications 

The economic structure and operation of the communications industry 
with emphasis on telecommunications, television and film. 
(Prerequisite: 41-110.) 


41-283, Canadian Public Finance 

Government finance in Canada at the federal, provincial and municipal 
levels of government; includes government expenditure, taxation, 
budgeting, public sector development. (Prerequisite: 41-110.) (Credit 
may not be obtained for both 41-283 and 41-385.) 


41-303, Mathematical Economics: Linear Models 
input-output analysis and other linear economic models. (Prerequisites: 
41-221, 41-231, and 62-120, or consent of the instructor.) 


41-313. Introduction to Econometric Methods | 

Development of the classical regression model and problems 
associated with this mode! such as multicollinearity, heteroscedasticity, 
and autocorrelation. (Some familiarity with linear algebra and calculus 
will be beneficial.) (Prerequisites: 02-250 or 65-205, and 41-212.) 


41-314, Introduction to Econometric Methods II 
A continuation of 41-313. (Prerequisite: 41-313.) 


41-321. Corporation Finance and Investments | 

(a) The promotion and financing of business enterprises, financial 
controls and dividend policies; (b) the principles of investments, 
individual and institutional; social importance. (Prerequisite: 41-221 or 
consent of instructor.) (Not open to students in the Odette School of 
Business Administration, nor to those who have taken equivalent 
Business courses.) 
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41-322. Corporation Finance and investments ll 
A continuation of 41-321. (Prerequisite: 41-321.) 


41-323. Advanced Microeconomics | 

The use of mathematical techniques and economic analysis with 
special emphasis on consumer theory, producer theory, and theory of 
markets. (Prerequisites: 41-221, 41-222, 62-140, and 62-141 or 
consent of instructor.) 


41-333. Advanced Macroeconomics | 

Modern interpretations of macroeconomics, including _ inflation, 
unemployment, and policy implications. (Prerequisites: 41-231, 41-232, 
62-140, and 62-141, or consent of instructor. } 


41-335. Money and Banking 

The banking system and other financial institutions; money demand and 
money supply; money and the level of economic activity; money and 
inflation; issues in monetary policy. (Prerequisite: 41-231 .) 


41-341. Economic Growth and Development Theory 

Modem theories of growth and development with emphasis upon less 
developed countries. (Prerequisites: 41-221 and 41-231, or consent of 
instructor.) 


41-342. Economic Growth and Development Policy 
Policy oriented application of economic theory to 
developing countries. (Prerequisite: 41-341 ) 


problems. of 


41-350. Labour Theory 
Wage theories, wage structure, unem 
related topics. (Prerequisite: 41-221 ) 


ployment, labour supply and 


41-353. Labour Institutions 

Canadian and American labour movements, collective bargaining, 
union philosophy and labour legislation in Canada and the United 
States. (Prerequisite: 41-221 or consent of instructor.) 


41-373, International Economics: Trade Theory and Policy 
A survey of traditional and contemporary theories of international trade 
and trade policy, (Prerequisite: 41 -221,) 


41-374. International Economics: Exchange Rates and Balance of 
Payments 

Theory of exchange rate determination and balance of payments 

adjustment; macroeconomic policy in an open economy; current 

problems of the international monetary system. (Prerequisite: 41-231.) 


41-385. Public Sector Economics: Expenditure 
Theory of the role of government in the economy; public expenditure 
| theories and practice; public choice and government decision-making; 
government grants, (Prerequisites: 41-221 and 41-222.) 


41-386. Public Sector Economics: Finance 

Government taxation, user charges, borrowing, 
theory and practice; use of taxation as 
_intergovernmental tax relations. (Prerequisites: 41 


and the public debt in 
fiscal policy; and 
-221 and 41-222.) 
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41-387. The Economics of Government Regulation 

Economic theory and practice of government regulation, with emphasis 
on the regulation of public utility industries. Includes examination of 
goals and procedures of regulation; regulation of pricing, entry, rate of 
return, etc. (Prerequisites: 41-221 and 41-222.) 


41-390. Comparative Economic Systems 

The organization, operation and performance of economic systems in 
theory and practice. (Prerequisites: 41-221 and 41-231, or consent of 
instructor.) 


41-406. Mathematical Economics 

Various topics, such as general equilibrium theory, dynamic analysis, 
Oligopoly, behaviour under uncertainty, and growth theory, 
(Prerequisites: 41-222, 41-232, 62-140, and 62-141.) 


41-416. Economic Research in Regional Problems 

Theoretical development and empirical implementation of interregional 
income determination systems; regional input-output models; growth 
models. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor.) 


41-417. Economic Research in Urban Problems 

Spatial structure of urban areas; urban residential equilibrium and 
growth; central place theory; the local public sector. (Prerequisite: 
consent of instructor.) 


41-420. Industrial Organization Theory 
A theoretical analysis of firms’ behaviour in many different markets. 
(Prerequisites: 41-221 and 41-222.) 


41-424. Advanced Microeconomics II 
Selected topics in microeconomic theory. (Prerequisite: 41-323.) 


41-434. Advanced Macroeconomics || 
Selected topics in macroeconomic theory. (Prerequisite: 41-333.) 


41-440. Selected Topics in International 
Economics 
(Prerequisite: consent of instructor. ) 


41-499. Selected Topics in Economics 
(May be repeated for credit with consent 
(Prerequisite; consent of the instructor.) 


and Development 


of an advisor in Economics.) 


4.8 Mathematics and Statistics 

For further information, see our World Wide Web page: 
http:/Awww.cs.uwindsor.ca/units/math 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Professors Emeriti 


Duggal, Krishan L.; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. (Agra), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor)—1968. 


Smith, Alexander Cormac; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Dublin}X—1963. 
Wigley, Neil M.; B.A., Ph.D. (California)-1970. 


Chandna, Om Parkash; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. (Delhi), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor)—1968. 


Professors 
McDonald, James F.; B.S., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1967. 


Kaloni, Purna N.; M.Sc. (Allahabad), M. Tech., Ph.D. (Indian Inst. of 
Tech,}—1970. 


Lemire, Francis William; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Queen's)— 
1970. 


Britten, Daniel J.; B.A. (Merrimack College), M.S., Ph.D. (lowa)—1971. 


Wong, Chi Song; B.S. (National Taiwan U.), M.S. (Oregon), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Illinois-Urbana)—1971. 


Barron, Ronald Michael; B.A., M.Sc. (Windsor), M.S. (Stanford), Ph.D. 
(Carleton)—1975, 


Fung, Karen Yuen; B.A., M.S., Ph.D. (UCLA)—1976. 
Paul, Sudhir R.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Dacca), Ph.D. (Wales)—1982. 


Caron, Richard J.; B.M., M.M., Ph.D. (Waterloo)\—1983, (Dean of the 
Faculty of Science) 


Zamani, Nader G.; B.Sc. (Case Western), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Brown) —1986. 


Ahmed, Ejaz; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Karachi), M.Sc. (Guelph), Ph.D. (Carleton)- 
2002. (Head of the Department) 


Associate Professors 


Atkinson, Harold R.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. (Assumption), Ph.D. 
(Queen's) —1964. 


Gold, Alan John; B.A. (Windsor),Dip. D'Etudes, Doct. de Spec. 
(Clermont)}—1969. 
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Traynor, Tim Eden; B.A., M.A. (Saskatchewan), Ph.D. (British 
Columbia)—1971. 


Hlynka, Myron; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State)— 
1986. 


Hu, Zhiguo; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Northeast), Ph.D. (Alberta) —1993. 

Adjunct Professors 

Brill, Percy; B.Sc. (Carleton), M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1984. 
Fleisher, Isidore; B.Sc. (Brooklyn), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Chicago)—1985. 
Lev, Benjamin; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Technion), Ph.D. (Case Westem)—2000. 
Adjunct Associate Professors 

Stanford, David; B.Sc. (Concordia), M.Eng., Ph.D. (Carleton)—2000. 


Mandelbaum, Marvin; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), M.Sc. (Technion), Ph.D. 
(Toronto)-2002, 


Cross-Appointments 


Gencay, Ramazan; B.Sc. (Middle East Tech. U., Ankara), M.A. 
(Guelph), Ph.D. (Houston)\—1991. 


Alfa, Attahiru S.; B.Eng. (Ahmadu Bello U.), M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. 
(New South Wales), P.Eng—2000. (Associate Vice-President, 
Research) 


Aneja, Yash Paul; B.Sc., M.S. (Indian Statistical Institute), Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins)-2002. 


4.8.1 | PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Students are reminded that, as indicated in the course descriptions, 
certain Mathematics and Statistics courses may not be available for 
credit in some or all of the degree programs outlined below. 


All programs in Mathematics are subject to the general University and 
Faculty of Science regulations as outlined in the relevant sections of 
this calendar. Additionally, Mathematics majors must obtain a grade of 
C- or better in each Mathematics or Statistics course which is explicitly 
required in their program of registration. Students registered in the 
combined Mathematics and Computer Science Honours program also 
must obtain a grade of at least C- in all required Computer Science 
courses. 


Bachelor of Mathematics (General) 

Total courses: thirty. 

Major requirements; thirteen courses, including 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 
62-190, 62-215, 62-216, 62-318, 65-250 and 65-251: plus four other 
courses at the 200 level or above. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 60-140 and 60-141; 
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(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


four courses from the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences; 
three courses from any area of study, including Mathematics 
and Statistics; 

eight courses from any area of study, excluding Mathematics 
and Statistics, 


Bachelor of Mathematics (Honours) 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty-two courses, consisting of 62-120, 62-140, 
62-141, 62-190, 62-215, 62-216, 62-220, 62-221, 62-314, 62-315, 62- 
318, 62-321, 65-250, 65-251; plus eight more courses (62- or 65-)at the 
300 level or above. 


Other requirements: 60-140 and 60-141; four courses from Faculty of 
Arts and Social Sciences, and twelve courses from any area of study. 


Bachelor of Mathematics (Honours Mathematics and Statistics) 


Students who include in their major requirements 65-350, 65-351 and 
two other Statistics courses (65-) numbered 300 or higher will receive 
the degree Bachelor of Mathematics (Honours Mathematics and 
Statistics). 


SUGGESTED COURSES FOR MATHEMATICS SPECIALIZATIONS 


Pure Mathematics: 60-231, 62-322, 62-332, 62-361, 62-410, 62-411, 
62-420, 62-421, and 62-422. 


Statistics: 60-231, 65-340, 65-350, 65-351, and 62-410. 


Applied Mathematics: 60-231, 62-332, 62-360, 62-361, 62-374, 62-460, 
62-461, 62-470, 62-471, 62-480, 62-481, 64-140, 64-141, 64-151, 64- 
220, 64-250, 64-321, 64-322, 64-350, 64-351, 64-420, 64-421, 64-450, 
64-451, and 65-376. 


Actuarial: 62-392, 62-374, 62-480, 62-481, 62-490, 62-492, 65-350, 65- 
351, 65-376, 65-452, 65-454, 70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 72-171, 72-271, 
and 72-374. 


Bachelor of Operational Research (Honours Co-operative 
Education Program) 


Total courses: forty-four. 

(a) Major requirements: thirty-seven courses, consisting of: 

(b) Mathematics; 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62-190, 62-215, 62- 
216, 62-220, 62-221, 62-314, 62-374, 62-482: 
Statistics: 65-250, 65-251, 65-350, 65-351, 65-376, 65-456; 
Computer Science: 60-140, 60-141; 
Economics: 41-110, 41-111, 41-221, 41-231: 
Industrial and Manufacturing Systems Engineering: 91-322, 
91-327, 91-400, 91-412, 91-413, 91-429: 
Business Administration: 70-151, 70-152, 70-256, 73-305, 73- 
331; 
and General Engineering 85-211. 
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Other requirements: 
(a) three electives from any academic area. 
(b) four work term placements: 62-188, 62-288, 62-388, 62-488. 


Bachelor of Mathematics (Honours Mathematics and Computer 
Science) 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Mathematics and Statistics: sixteen courses, 
consisting of 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62-190, 62-215, 62-216, 62-220, 
62-221, 62-314, 62-315, 62-318, 62-321, 65-250, 65-251: plus two 
courses (62- or 65-) numbered 300 or higher. 


Major requirements—Computer Science: thirteen courses, consisting of 
60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 60-256, 60- 
265, and 60-315; plus three additional courses (60-) at the 300 level or 
above. 


Additional Major requirements: four further Mathematics, Statistics, or 
Computer Science courses at the 200 level or above, excluding 60-106, 
60-205, 60-207, 60-305, 60-336 and 65-205. 


Other requirements: seven courses from any area of study. 
Other Combined Honours Programs 


Honours programs combining Mathematics with a second Honours area 
of study (other than Computer Science) will consist of: 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Mathematics and Statistics: sixteen courses, 
including 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62-190, 62-215, 62-216, 62-220, 62- 
221, 62-314, 62-315, 62-318, 62-321, 65-250, 65-251: plus two 
additional courses (62- or 65-) at the 300 level or above. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 


Other requirements: 
(a) 60-140 and 60-141; 
(b) any additional, non-major requirements as determined by the 
second area of study; 
(c) additional courses, if necessary, from any area of study to a 
total of forty courses. 


Concurrent Bachelor of Mathematics/Bachelor of Education 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Mathematics/Bachelor of Education 
Program is offered jointly over four or five years by the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics and the Faculty of Education. The aim is to 
provide the opportunity and education to individuals who wish to teach 
mathematics in schools at the intermediate and senior levels (Grade 7 
through the end of secondary school). 
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Graduates of this program will receive two degrees and will acquire the 
necessary skills and knowledge for two teachable subjects and fulfill the 
requirements for certification by the Ontario College of Teachers. It 
offers students the opportunity to begin working towards teaching 
certification early in their academic careers. Students can qualify for the 
Bachelor of Mathematics degree while concurrently studying education 
and doing practice teaching in schools. Practice teaching begins in 
Year One of the program. All students should see an advisor in the 
Department of Mathematics and Statistics, and in the Faculty of 
Education, on a reguiar basis, to discuss course selection and 
academic progress. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF MATHEMATICS (GENERAL)/ 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


Total courses: Forty-four semester courses 


CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF MATHEMATICS (HONOURS)/ 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


Total courses: Fifty-four semester courses 


All students are required to complete the requirements of the Bachelor 
of Mathematics (General or Honours) degree program, in addition to: 
seven full-year Education courses: 80-203, 80-204, 80-205, 80-303 and 
80-366; plus one additional Education course in the range of 80-352 
through 80-380; and seventy days of Practice Teaching (80-499). 
Requirements can also be met for teaching in the Roman Catholic 
school system by taking 80-200 as an eighth Education course, 


Mathematics will be the first teachable subject for students in this 
program. All students must select a group of courses that provide a 
second teachable subject (6 approved courses in one area) and are 
advised to seek the recommendations of the program co-ordinators to 
ensure that their selection of courses fulfills B.Math.(General or 
Honours) degree requirements, as well as the requirements for a 
‘teachable’ subject from the perspective of the Faculty of Education. 


Many students elect to complete the Bachelor of Mathematics 
(Honours) degree, thus increasing the range of their career 
year of studies. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCES 


CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF MATHEMATICS (GENERAL)/ 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


First Year. 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62-190, 60-140, 60-141, an arts 
and a social science course; and the education courses, 80-203 and 
80-205. 

Intersession: 80-499 (ten days). 


Second Year. eight courses in the B.Math. program; and the education 
course, 80-303. 
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Intersession: continuation of 80-499 (twenty days). 


Third Year. seven courses in the B.Math. program; plus 80-204 and 80- 
366. 


Intersession: continuation of 80-499 (twenty days). 


Fourth Year. seven courses in the B.Math. program; and one further 
course in the range 80-352 through 80-380, excluding 80-366; plus 80- 
200 if applicable. 


Intersession: completion of 80-499 (twenty days). 


CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF MATHEMATICS (HONOURS)/ 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


First Year. 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62-190, 60-140, 60-141, an arts 
and a social science course; and the education courses, 80-203 and 
80-205. 


Intersession: 80-499 (ten days). 


Second Year. eight courses in the B.Math. program; and the education 
course, 80-303. 


Intersession: continuation of 80-499 (twenty days). 
Third Year: ten courses in the B.Math program. 


Fourth Year. seven courses in the B.Math. program; plus 80-204 and 
80-366. 


Intersession: continuation of 80-499 (twenty days). 


Fifth Year. seven courses in the B.Math. program; and one. further 
course in the range 80-352 through 80-380, excluding 80-366; plus 80- 
200 if applicable. 


Intersession: completion of 80-499 (twenty days). 


Note: Third year in this sequence contains no Education courses. This 
is to permit students to complete required Mathematics and Statistics 
courses for prerequisite purposes, and to ensure that the practice 
teaching component is close to the end of the program, to meet 
certification requirements. Having the fourth year without Education 
courses, rather than the third, is also permitted. 


PRACTICE TEACHING 


Directed observation and practice teaching will be arranged by the 
Faculty of Education to include practical experience in schools and 
programs applicable to the concentration for which the student is a 
candidate. Candidates in this program will complete their practice 
teaching in classes from grade seven to the end of Secondary School, 
inclusive. 
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STANDING REQUIRED FOR CONTINUATION 


Students must comply with the general university regulations (see 
2.2.19). In addition candidates who obtain a final grade of less than a C 
in (a) practice teaching, or (b) three or more Education courses in the 
program will not be recommended for certification. Flexible learning 
available at Windsor allows students to take some of their required 
B.Math. courses in Summer Term (Intersession or Summer courses). 


GRADUATION 


For Standing Required for Graduation, see 2.2.20. Graduates of the 
program will receive both the Bachelor of Mathematics (General or 
Honours) and the Bachelor of Education (General) degrees. 


The Faculty of Education does not issue a teaching certificate. The 
Ontario Certificate of Qualification is issued by the Ontario College of 
Teachers upon recommendation of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Education. Only Canadian citizens or Permanent Residents of Canada 
qualify for this certificate. 


Minor in Mathematics 


A minor in Mathematics consists of at least six courses taken from 
Mathematics and Statistics, with a minimum average of 5.0, including 
62-120, 62-140 and 62-141. The remaining three or more courses must 
be chosen among 62-190 and courses in Mathematics and/or Statistics 
numbered 200 or higher. 


4.8.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — MATHEMATICS 
All courses listed will not necessarily be offered each year. 


62-101. Access to Calculus 

A variety of pre-calculus topics including coordinate geometry, 
trigonometric, exponential and logarithmic functions, and algebraic 
procedures, Introduction to differential calculus. (This course is 
intended for student who either lack Calculus from secondary school or 
have a weak grade in it. It satisfies the prerequisite or admission 
requirement of secondary schoo! Calculus for all purposes.) (Admission 
by consent of the Department only. May not be taken for credit 
concurrently with, or subsequent to, 62-130 or 62-140.)(3 lecture hours, 
one hour tutorial per week.) 


62-120. Linear Algebra | 

Linear systems, matrix algebra, determinants, vectors in R° , dot 
product, orthogonalization, eigenvalues, and diagonalization. 
(Prerequisite: OAC Algebra and Geometry or equivalent.) (Antirequisite: 
62-126.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


62-126. Linear Algebra (Engineering) 

Linear systems, matrix algebra, determinants, vectors in R», dot 
product, orthogonalization, and eigenvalues. (Prerequisite: OAC 
Algebra and Geometry, or equivalent.) (Antirequisite: 62-120.) (3 
lectures hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 
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62-130. Elements of Calculus 

Review of differentiation, exponential functions, and indefinite integrals. 
Methods of integration, differential equations, partial derivatives. A 
variety of applications. (Prerequisite: OAC Calculus.) (May not be taken 
for credit concurrently with, or subsequent to having obtained credit in 
62-140. This course is not a sufficient prerequisite to 62-141, but may 
serve as preparation for 62-140.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a 
week.) 


62-140. Calculus A 

Limits and continuity; differential calculus with applications, extending 
OAC Calculus; related rates, differentials. Mean Value Theorem. 
Antiderivatives, Riemann sums and the definite integral. Fundamental 
Theorem of Calculus. Selected integration techniques. Selected 
applications of the definite integral. (Prerequisite: OAC Caiculus, or 
equivalent.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


62-141. Calculus B 

Indeterminate forms and |'Hopital's Rule. Further techniques of 
integration. Improper integrals, numerical integration. Separable 
differential equations. Further applications of definite integrals. Polar 
and parametric co-ordinates. Infinite sequences and series: tests for 
convergence, power series (Taylor, Maclaurin, binomial). (Prerequisite: 
62-140) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


62-188. Work Term! 


62-190. Mathematical Foundations 

Logic, sets, relations, functions. t of skills in theoretical 
mathematics. (Prerequisite: 60-100 or 62-120.) (2 lecture, 2 tutorial 
hours a week.) 


62-194. Mathematics for Business 
Mathematics of finance. Solutions of linear equations, matrices, linear 
inequalities, simplex method for linear programming. Probability theory. 
(This course is intended for students in the Odette School of Business 
Administration.) (Prerequisite: Any OAC Mathematics course.) (3 
lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


62-215. Vector Calculus 

Quadric surfaces. Vector differential calculus. Multiple integration. Line 
and surface integrals. (Prerequisites; 62-141, and 62-120 or 62-126.) (3 
lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


62-216. Differential Equations 

Differential equations and Laplace transforms. Series solution of 
differential equations. Applications to science and engineering. 
(Prerequisites: 62-141, and 62-120 or 62-126.) (3 lecture hours, 1 
tutorial hour a week.) 


62-220. Linear Algebra Il 

Rigourous study of the following topics: linear systems, vector spaces, 
linear transformations, projections, pseudo-inverses, determinants, 
inner product spaces and ions. (Prerequisites; 62-190 and 62- 
120 .) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 
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62-221. Linear Algebra Ill 

A rigourous treatment of eigenvalues and eigenvectors, diagonalization, 
similarity problem and canonical form for real and complex matrices; 
positive definite matrices; computational methods for approximating 
solutions to systems of linear equations and eigenvalues. (Prerequisite: 
62-220.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


62-288. Work Term Il 


62-314. Introduction to Analysis | 

Real numbers. Limits, sequences, and continuity. Differentiation. 
(Prerequisites: 62-120, 62-141, and 62-190.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial 
hour a week.) 


62-315. Introduction to Analysis II 

Sequences and series of functions. Uniform and absolute convergence. 
Power Series. Integration. (Prerequisite: 62-314.) (3 lecture hours, 1 
tutorial hour a week.) 


62-318. Complex Variables 

Complex numbers. Analytic functions. Contour integration. Series, 
Laurent expansions, residues. Application to real integrals. 
(Prerequisite: 62-215; corequisite: 62-216.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial 
hour per week.) 


62-321. Abstract Algebra 
Introduction to groups, rings, and fields. (Prerequisite: 62-220 or 62- 
322.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-322. Number Theory 

Divisibility, congruences, numerical functions. Theorems of Euler, 
Fermat, and Wilson. Theory of primes and quadratic residues. 
(Prerequisites: 62-120 and 62-190.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-324. Applied Algebra 

Coding theory in cryptography and informatics; combinatorial designs 
and finite geometrics. (Prerequisite: 62-222; 62-321 is recommended.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-332. Tensor Analysis 

Tensor algebra. Covariant differentiation. Tensor form of gradient, 
divergence, and curl. Riemann-Christoffel symbols. Curvature tensor. 
Applications. (Prerequisites: 62-215 and 62-216.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


62-342. Combinatorics 

Finite combinatorics; counting problems involving set operations, 
relations and functions; principle of inclusion and exclusion; ordinary 
and exponential generating functions: recurrence relations. 
(Prerequisites: 62-141 and 62-190.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-360. Special Functions 

Uniform convergence, Fourier Series, Orthonormal bases, Sturm- 
Liouville eigenvalue problems, eigenfunction expansions, Gamma 
function, Bessel functions, Legendre polynomials and functions, and the 
hypergeometric functions. (Prerequisite: 62-215 and 62-216.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 
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62-361. Dynamical Systems 

An introduction to simple dynamical systems, both discrete and 
continuous. Long-term behaviour of such systems. Stability, periodicity, 
and chaos. A brief treatment of fractals, (Prerequisite: 62-120 and 62- 
216.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-374. Linear Programming 

Topics covered are: geometric linear programming, the Simplex 
method, the revised Simplex method, duality theory, sensitivity analysis, 
project planning and integer programming. Optional topics include: the 
transportation problem, the upper bounding technique, the dual Simplex 
method, parametric linear programming, game theory, and goal 
planning. Completion of some assignments will require the use of 
computer software packages. This course is intended to help students 
prepare for some parts of the Society of Actuaries examination on 
Operations Research (Course 130). Interested students should also 
take 65-376. (Prerequisite: 62-220 or consent of instructor.) 
(Antirequisite: 91-312.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-388. Work Term Ill 


62-392. Theory of Interest 

Measurement of interest, elementary and general annuities, 
amortization schedules and sinking funds, bonds, depreciation, 
depletion, and capitalized cost. This course helps prepare students for 
the Society of Actuaries examinations. (Prerequisite: 62-141 or consent 
of instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-410. Real Analysis | 

Lebesgue measure and Lebesgue integral. Differentiation and 
integration. Radon-Nikodym theorem, (Prerequisite: 62-315.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


62-411. Real Analysis Il 

Metric spaces. Topological spaces. Stone-Weierstrass and Ascoli 
theorems. Classical Banach spaces. (Prerequisite: 62-410.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


62-420. Introduction to Group Theory 

Abstract groups, subgroups, isomorphism theorems, orbits, class 
equation, quotient groups, Sylow's theorems, metric vector spaces, 
quadratic forms, basic concepts of orthogonal geometry, the classical 
groups. (Prerequisites: 62-221 and 62-321.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-421. Introduction to Ring Theory 

Matrix rings, polynomial rings, fields of fractions, principal ideal domains 
and Euclidean domains, finitely generated modules over a p.i.d, 
(Prerequisites: 62-221 and 62-321.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-422. Introduction to Field Theory 

Polynomial rings, splitting fields, The Fundamental Theorem of Galois 
Theory, Galois’ criterion for solvability by radicals, algebraically closed 
fields, finite fields. (Prerequisites: 62-221 and 62-321.) (3 lecture hours 
a week.) 


62-460. Applied Mathematics Methods | 
General basic concepts for linear partial differential equations. 
Classification of second-order equations and canonical forms. An 
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introduction to theory of distribution. Sturm-Liouville theory for ODEs. 
Fourier series and integral transforms with applications to PDEs. 
(Prerequisites: 62-318 and 62-360.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-461. Applied Mathematics Methods II 

Qualitative and quantitative analysis of hyperbolic, parabolic, and elliptic 
partial differential equations. (Prerequisite: 62-460.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


62-470. Fluid Dynamics | 

Kinematics, stress hypothesis, constitutive equations, equations of 
motion. Ideal fluid flow in two and three dimensions. Introduction to 
potential theory and use of complex variable theory. Effects of viscosity 
and compressibility. Introduction to computational problems in two- 
dimensions. (Prerequisites: 62-215, 62-216, and 62-318) 


62-471. Fluid Dynamics Il 

Navier-Stokes equations for viscous incompressible flows, exact 
solutions, boundary layer theory, and asymptotic methods. 
Compressible inviscid flows, one-dimensional unsteady flows, two- 
dimensional irrotational flows, method of characteristics. Introduction to 
shock waves. (Prerequisite: 62-470.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-480. Numerical Linear Algebra 

Topics include: floating point arithmetic, matrix factorizations, condition 
number of matrices, iterative methods, eigenproblems, singular value 
decomposition. Completion of some assignments will require computer 
programming and/or the use of major software packages. 
(Prerequisites: 62-221 and 60-141.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-481. Numerical Analysis 

Topics include: floating point arithmetic, solution of nonlinear algebraic 
equations, polynomial and _ spline interpolation, functional 
approximation, numerical differentiation and integration, numerical 
solution of ordinary differential equations, unconstrained minimization. 
Completion of some assignments will require computer programming 
and/or the use of major software packages. (Prerequisites: 62-216 and 
62-480.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-482. Mathematical Programming 

Topics include: unconstrained optimization, convexity, least squares 
problems, optimality conditions, penalty methods. Completion of some 
assignments will require the use of computer software packages. 
(Prerequisites: 62-215, 62-314, 62-221, and one of 62-374 or 65-376.) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


62-488. Work Term IV 


62-490. Actuarial Mathematics | 
Life contingencies, Survival distributions and life tables, life insurance, 
life annuities, net premiums, net premium reserves. This course helps 
Prepare students for the Society of Actuaries examinations. 
(Prerequisites: 62-215, 620216, 62-392, and 65-251, or consent of 
instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 
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62-492. Actuarial Mathematics II 

Selection of topics from: advanced life contingencies, risk theory, 
survival models, construction and graduation of mortality tables. This 
course helps prepare students for the Society of Actuaries 
examinations. (Prerequisite: 62-490 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


62-498. Topics in Mathematics 

Advanced topics not covered in other courses. (May be repeated for 
credit when the topic is different.) (Prerequisite: consent of the 
instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 
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Undergraduate Statistics courses taught outside Mathematics and 
Statistics may not be taken for credit in any mathematics program. 


65-205. Statistics for the Sciences 

Descriptive statistics. Probability, discrete and continuous distributions. 
Point and interval estimation. Hypothesis testing. Goodness-of-fit. 
Contingency tables. (Prerequisite: Grade 12 Advanced Level 
Mathematics or OAC Finite Mathematics.) (Antirequisites: 02-250, 73- 
105, 73-205, and 85-222.) (May not be taken for credit after taking 65- 
250 or 65-251.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


65-250. Introduction to Probability 

Descriptive measures, combinatorics, probability, random variables, 
special discrete and continuous distributions, sampling distribution, 
point and interval estimation. (Prerequisite: 62-141.) (3 lecture hours, 1 
tutorial hour a week.) 


65-251. Introduction to Statistics 

Distributions, point and interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
contingency tables, analysis of variance, bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, non-parametric methods. (Prerequisite: 65- 
250.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


65-340. Applied Probability 

Conditional probabilities and expectations. Markov chains. Poisson 
processes, renewal theory, reliability, queueing theory. (Prerequisites: 
65-251, 62-215 and 62-216.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


65-350. Probability 

Axioms of theory of probability. Discrete and continuous distributions 
including binomial, Poisson, exponential, normal chi-square, gamma, t, 
and F distributions. Multivariate distributions, conditional distributions, 
independence, expectation, moment generating —_ functions, 
characteristic functions, transformation of random variables, order 
Statistics, law of large numbers, central limit theorem. (Prerequisite: 65- 
251.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


65-351. Statistics 

Point and interval estimations, properties of estimators, methods of 
estimation, least squares estimation and linear models, Bayesian 
estimation, Rao-Blackwell theorem, tests of hypotheses, Neyman- 
Pearson Lemma, analysis of variance. (Prerequisite: 65-350.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


65-376. Stochastic Operations Research 

Topics covered are: deterministic and stochastic dynamic programming, 
queuing theory, decision analysis, and simulation. Optional topics 
include: inventory theory, forecasting, and Markov processes. 
Completion of some assignments will require the use of computer 
software packages. This course is intended to help students prepare for 
some parts of the Society of Actuaries examination on Operations 
Research (Course 130). Interested students should also take 62-374. 
(Prerequisite: 65-205 or 65-250.) (Antirequisite: 91-412.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


65-452. Experimental Designs 
ANOVA models without and with interactions; randomized block, Latin 
square, factorial, confounded factorial, balanced incomplete block, and 
other designs; response surface methodology. (Prerequisite: 65-251 or 
65-350.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


65-454. Sampling Theory 

Basic concepts. Simple random and stratified sampling. Ratio and 
regression methods, Systematic and cluster sampling. Multi-stage 
sampling, PPS sampling. Errors in surveys. Sampling methods in social 
investigation. (Prerequisite: 65-251 or 65-350.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


65-455. Topics in Statistics 

Advanced topics in probability or statistics not covered in other courses. 
(May be repeated for credit when the topic is different.) (Prerequisite: 
consent of the instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


65-456. Regression 

An applied course covering multiple linear regression, model 
assumptions, inference about regression parameters, residual analysis, 
polynomial regression, multicollinearity, transformations. Topics to be 
selected from stepwise regression, weighted least squares, indicator 
variables, nonlinear regression. (Prerequisites: 62-120 and 65-251.) (3 
lecture hours a week.) 
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4.9 Physics 

(Ext. 2647) 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Krause, Lucjan; B.Sc. (London), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto), D.Sc. (London; 
Nicholas Copernicus), F.Inst.P.—1958. 


Holuj, Frank; B.Sc. (London), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster}—1961. 

Van Wijngaarden, Arie; B.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster)-1961. 

Szamosi, Geza; Ph.D., D.Sc. (Budapest)—1964. 

Czajkowski, Mieczysiaw; M.Sc., D.Sc. (Nicholas Copernicus)—1967. 
Schlesinger, Mordechay; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Jerusalem), F.Inst.P.—1968. 
University Professors 

Drake, Gordon W. F.; B.Sc. (McGill), M.Sc. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(York), F.inst.P., F.R.S.C.—1969. (Killam Research Fellow, 1990- 
1992) (Head of the Department) 


McConkey, John William; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Queen's University of Belfast), 
F,Inst.P., F.R.S.C.—1970. (Killam Research Fellow, 1986-1988) 


Professors 


Baylis, William Eric; B.S. (Duke), M.S. (Illinois), D.Sc. (Technical 
University of Munich)}—1969. 


Atkinson, John Brian; M.A., D. Phil. (Oxford)—1972. 


Glass, Edward N.; B.S. (Carnegie-Mellon), M.S., Ph.D. (Syracuse)}— 
1974. 


Maev, Roman G.; B.Sc. (Moscow Physical Engineering Institute), M.Sc. 
(Moscow Physical Technical University), Ph.D. (Lebedev)—1995. 


Assistant Professor 

Maeva, Elena Yu.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Mendeleev Institute of Chemical 
Technology),Ph.D.(Institute of Chemical Physics, Russian Academy of 
Science) -2001. 


Kedzierski, Wladyslaw; M.Sc.,Ph.D. (Jagiellonian University), D.Sc. 
(Nicholas Copernicus) -2002 


Adjunct Professor 


Snyder, Dexter Dean; B.A. (Wabash), Ph.D. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology}—1995. 
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Cross-Appointments 


Aroca, Ricardo; B.Sc. 
(Leningrad)—1985. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


(Chile), Ph.D. (Moscow State), D.Sc. 


4.9.1 


Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in Physics 


and High Technology (PHT), Honours Physics and Computer Science, 
and Honours Chemistry and Physics are offered. The Physics and High 
Technology degree has both a Co-op and a Fast-track option. The 
Fast-track option allows graduation after three years. With proper 
choice of options, students can graduate with a minor in Business. 
There is also a Physics and High Technology option for Electrical and 
Computer engineers, and combined Honours programs with other 
disciplines can be arranged. All programs are subject to the general 
University and Faculty of Science regulations as outlined in the relevant 
sections of this calendar. 


Graduates from the PHT program with honours standing can normally 
expect to enter directly into the M.Sc. Program in Physics at Windsor 
and other Canadian universities. They will also be eligible for entry into 
most M.A.Sc. Programs in Electrical Engineering, although additional 
qualifying work may be required in some cases. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

All options must be approved by Physics. 
Physics and High Technology: Co-op Option 
Total courses: forty, plus three co-op terms, 


Major requirements: sixteen courses, including 64-140, 64-141, 64-151, 
64-220, 64-222, 64-250, 64-310, 64-311, 64-320, 64-323, 64-331, 64- 
350, 64-450, 64-460, 64-484, 64-496. 


Other requirements; 

(a) 59-140, 59-141, 60-205, 60-106, 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62- 
215, 62-216, 62-318, 62-360, 70-151, 71-140, 72-171, 74- 
231, 85-130, 85-214, 88-226, 88-217, 88-227; 
three co-op work terms (oral and written reports required), 
plus an optional work term following the second semester of 
the first year. Students must maintain an honours average 
(G.P.A. 8.0 or greater) to qualify for co-op placements. 
two additional B.Sc. or B.A.Sc. Credit courses at the 200 level 
or higher in the Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Computer 
Science, Physical Geography, Earth Sciences, Mathematics, 
Statistics, or Engineering that are approved by the Physics 
Program Co-ordinator. 
two of Arts (01-), Social Sciences (02-), and/or Business 
Administration 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: ten courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 62-120, 62-140, 62- 
141, 64-140, 64-141, 64-151, 85-130, and one option, followed by an 
optional summer work term. 
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Second Year: ten courses, including 62-215, 62-216, 62-318, 64-220, 
64-222, 64-250, 64-320, 71-140, 85-214, and 88-226, followed by a 
summer Co-op work term. 


Third Year; five fall courses, including 62-360, 64-323, 64-331, 64-350, 
88-217; Winter co-op work term; five summer courses, including 60- 
205, 64-310, 64-311, 70-151, and one option. 


Fourth Year: fall co-op work term; five winter courses, including 64-450, 
64-460, 64-496, 88-227, and one option; five summer courses, 
including 60-106, 64-484, 72-171, 74-231, and one option. 


Physics and High Technology: Three-Year Fast Track Option 
Total courses: forty, including a research project. 


Major requirements: fifteen courses, including 64-140, 64-141, 64-151, 
64-220, 64-222, 64-250, 64-310, 64-311, 64-320, 64-323, 64-331, 64- 
350, 64-450, 64-460, 64-496. 


Other requirements: 

(a) 59-140, 59-141, 60-205, 60-106, 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, 62- 
215, 62-216, 62-318, 62-360, 70-151, 71-140, 85-130, 85- 
214, 88-226, 88-217, 88-227; 

full-time research project (64-412, 3.0 credit hours). 

two additional B.Sc. or B.A.Sc. courses at the 200 level or 
higher in the Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Computer 
Statistics, or Engineering that are approved by the Physics 
Program Co-ordinator. 

two of Arts (01-), Social Sciences (02-), and/or Business 
Administration 


(b) 
(¢) 


(¢) 


Students may choose to follow this program but with an interruption of 
one year to add an industrial internship or study abroad, for example. 
Such changes must be made in consultation with the Department of 
Physics. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: eleven courses, including 59-140, 59-141, 62-120, 62-140, 
62-141, 64-140, 64-141, 64-151, 85-130, and two options, followed by 
an optional summer work term. 


Second Year: eleven courses, including 62-215, 62-216, 62-318, 64- 
220, 64-222, 64-250, 64-320, 71-140, 85-214, and 88-226 and one 
option; followed by five summer courses including, 60-205, 60-106, 64- 
310, 64-311, and 70-151. 


Third Year: ten courses, including 62-360, 64-323, 64-331, 64-350, 88- 
217, 64-450, 64-460, 64-496, 88-227, and one option, followed by a full- 
time summer research project (64-412, 3.0 credit hours). 


Graduates from the PHT fast-track option may be able to apply some 
results of their research project toward their Master's degree and 
complete their M.A.Sc. Within four years of their university entrance. 
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Minor in Business Administration 


Students in the co-op program will be able to earn a minor in Business 
Administration by selecting two of their four options from Business 
Administration. (See 5.1.9.) 


Physics and High Technology for Electrical and Computer 
Engineers 


Students of electrical and computer engineering who maintain a G.P.A. 
of 8.0 or more can add a B.Sc. in Physics and High Technology to their 
B.A.Sc. degrees by completing the following ten courses: 62-360, 64- 
222, 64-310, 64-311, 64-320, 64-323, 64-331, 64-350, 64-450, and 64- 
460 


Physics and Computer Science Honours 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Physics: twelve courses, consisting of 64-140, 64- 
141, 64-151, 64-220, 64-222, 64-250, 64-314, 64-315, 64-320, 64-323, 
64-331, and 64-350. 


Major requirements—Computer Science: twelve courses, consisting of 
60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 60-256, 60- 
265, 60-330, and 60-499 (a 6.0 credit hour course.) 


Other requirements: 
(a) 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, both 62-215 and 62-216, 62-318, 65- 
205 (or 65-250), 62-360, 85-214, and 88-226; 
(b) six courses from any area of study, including Physics and 
Computer Science. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Year: 64-140, 64-141, 64-151, 60-100, 60-140, 60-141, 62-140, 
62-141 and one other course. 


Second Year: 64-220, 60-212, 60-214, 60-231, 60-254, 60-256, 62-120, 
62-215, 62-216, and 85-214, 


Third Year: 64-222, 64-250, 64-314, 64-315, 60-265, 60-330, 62-318, 
62-360, 88-226, and one other course. 


Fourth Year: 64-320, 64-323, 64-350, 60-494 (a 6.0 credit course), 65- 
205, and four other courses. 


Other Combined Honours Programs 

Total courses: forty. 

Major requirements—Physics: twelve courses, consisting of 64-140, 64- 
141, 64-151, 64-220, 64-222, 64-250, 64-310, 64-320, 64-311, 64-323, 
64-331, and 64-350. 


Major requirements—Other Subject: as prescribed by that area of 
study. 
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Other requirements: 
(a) 59-140, 59-141, 62-120, 62-140, 62-141, both 62-215 and 62- 
216, 62-318, and 85-214: 
(b) any additional, non-major requirements as determined by the 
second area of study; 
(c) additional courses, if necessary, from any area of study, to a 
total of forty. 


Minor in Physics 


The minor in Physics consists of 64-140, 64-141, 64-151, 64-220, 64- 
222, and 64-250. Selected courses leading to a minor in physics may 
not consist of antirequisites to courses in the student's program. 
Students must also remember to select only courses which may be 
otherwise counted for credit towards their degree programs. 


Chemistry and Physics Honours 
See Chemistry and Biochemistry, 4.4.1. 


4.9.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered in each year. 


64-114. Physical Concepts and Numeracy | 

The development of critical quantitative thinking in applications of 
physics to everyday phenomena. The course is designed for general, 
non-science students but should also serve students majoring in 
science but weak in problem solving skills. By helping students to 
sharpen their analytical skills in applications of physical concepts, the 
course is meant to increase numeracy without being heavily 
mathematical. It concentrates on mechanics, properties of matter, and 
heat with the aid of tools such as vectors, functional relationships, their 
graphical representations, and elements of statistics and error analysis. 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


64-115. Physical Concepts and Numeracy II 

A continuation of 64-114. Elements of sound, light, electricity and 
magnetism, and concepts of waves, cycles, resonance, input/output, 
and feedback, investigated with analytical tools including order-of- 
magnitude estimates, elementary dimensional analysis, relative sizes, 
and scaling. (Prerequisite: 64-114 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


64-140. Introductory Physics | 

Mechanics; properties of matter and heat. A calculuis-based course. 
(Prerequisites: OAC Calculus. Recommended corequisite: 62-140. 
Students weak in physics and problem solving may wish to take 64-114 
and 64-115 first.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


64-141. Introductory Physics II 
Wave motion, sound, electricity and magnetism, light, and moder 
physics. (Prerequisite: 64-140.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


64-151. Introduction to Theoretical Methods 

An introduction to practical problem solving and data analysis 
techniques in physics, emphasizing computer-aided graphical and 
approximate computational methods; order-of-magnitude estimations, 
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the elements of dimensional analysis, approximate evaluation of 
functions, parameter optimization, complex numbers, an introduction to 
fractals, vector algebra, dyads. (Prerequisites: 64-140 and 62-140.) (2 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


64-190. Introduction to Astronomy | 

The solar system with emphasis on the results of recent space 
exploration. This is a descriptive course suitable for the non-scientist. 
(May be taken by B.Sc. students for credit, but does not count as a 
Physics course or other science option towards the fulfillment of the 
requirements for the B.Sc. degree.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


64-191. Introduction to Astronomy Il 

The stars, galaxies, including pulsars, black holes, and quasars. 
Current theories of the structure of the universe will be discussed. This 
is a descriptive course suitable for the non-scientist. (May be taken by 
B.Sc. students for credit, but does not count as a Physics course or 
other science option towards the fulfillment of the requirements for the 
B.Sc. degree.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


64-202. Physics and Society—The Past 

The interaction between physics and society from prehistoric times up 
to the industrial revolution is discussed. The ways in which man's 
growing understanding of the physical universe has influenced practical 
skills, and political, economic, and philosophical thinking are extensively 
explored and developed. (Not open to first-year students.) (2 lecture 
hours a week.) 


64-203. Physics and Society—The Present 

Modern society is dominated by the explosive development of physics 
and technology from the industrial revolution to the present. This 
development and its impact on society are explored. A number of topics 
of current interest such as nuclear energy, world energy supplies, 
pollution, and possible solutions to the energy crisis are discussed in 
detail. (Not open to first-year students.) (2 lecture hours a week.) 


64-204. Elements of Atomic Physics 

Properties of waves, atomic structure, wave nature of matter. This 
course is recommended for students in the Faculty of Engineering, and 

is not available for credit toward a B.Sc. degree in Physics, 
(Corequisites: 85-111 and 85-124 or equivalent.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory hours a week.) 


64-220. EM Fields and Photons 
Electrostatic fields and potentials. Charges and capacitance. Currents 
and conduction in solids. Magnetic fields; induction; introduction to 
Maxwell equations, electromagnetic waves, and photons; the 
photoelectric effect. (Prerequisite: 64-141, or 85-124, or equivalent.) (3 
lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


64-222. Optics 

Geometrical optics: review of laws of reflection and refraction; lenses 
and mirrors (matrix optics); stops, optical systems, aberrations. 
Introduction to wave optics; interferometry, diffraction, polarization, 
Fresnel equations, elements of dispersion theory. (Prerequisites: 64- 
141 and 62-141.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 
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64-250. Mechanics 

Newton's Laws, Galilean transformations, rotating reference frames, 
conservation laws, angular momentum and torque, driven oscillators 
with damping, dynamics of rigid bodies, inverse square forces, Lorentz 
transformation, relativistic kinematics and dynamics. (Prerequisite: 64- 
140 or equivalent and 64-151 or consent of instructor; corequisite: 62- 
215 or equivalent.) (3 lecture hours, 1.tutorial hour a week.) 


64-261. Basic Electronics 
An introduction to digital and analog electronics. Binary numbers, 
Boolean algebra, gates, and digital logic, logic levels for various types 
of gate technology, logic circuits, decoders, multiplexers, flip-flops, 
counters, shift registers, half/full adder. Voltage and current sources, 
AC circuits, comparators, Schmitt trigger, timers, one-shots, wave 
shaping. Basics of feedback, operational amplifiers and applications, 
principle of superposition and Fourier analysis, active and passive 
filters, D/A and A/D conversion digital/analog multiplication, time-to- 
digital and voltage-to-frequency conversion, a computing. 
(Prerequisite: 64-220; corequisite: 62-215 or equivalent.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


64-298. Co-op Work Term | 


64-310. Quantum Physics and Chemistry 

Classical and quantum physics, relativistic physics, black-body 
radiation, photoelectric effect, Compton scattering, atomic structure, 
Schroedinger equation, particle in a box, harmonic oscillator. 
(Prerequisites: 62-215 and 62-216 or equivalents.) (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


64-311. Atomic and Molecular Spectra 

Introduction to atomic and molecular spectroscopy, hydrogen and 
helium atoms, perturbation theory. (Prerequisites: 64-310 or 64-314, 
62-215, and 62-216, or equivalents.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


64-314. Quantum Physics and Chemistry 

(Same as 64-310 without the laboratory.) Classical and quantum 
physics, black-body radiation, photoelectric effect, Compton scattering, 
atomic structure, Schroedinger equation, particle in a box, harmonic 
oscillator. (Prerequisites: 62-215 and 62-216 or equivalents.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


64-315. Atomic and Molecular Spectra 

(Same as 64-311 without the laboratory.) Introduction to atomic and 
molecular spectroscopy, hydrogen and helium atoms, perturbation 
theory. (Prerequisites: 64-310 or 64-314, 62-215, and 62-216 or 
equivalents.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


64-320. Electromagnetic Theory 

Electrostatics, potential theory, boundary-value problems, multipole 
expansion, electrostatics of ponderable media, magnetostatics, 
electromagnetic induction, Maxwell's equations. (Prerequisite: 64-220) 
(Corequisite: 62-360) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


64-323. netic Waves 
Maxwell's equations in macroscopic media, gauge invariance; 
electromagnetic waves in a_ felativistic formulation; propagation, 
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refraction, and reflection at dielectric and metal interfaces; polarization, 
Stokes parameters; Fourier analysis; transmission lines, wave guides, 
relativistic dynamics of charges in external fields. (Prerequisites: 64- 
222, 64-320, and 62-318.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory/tutorial hours a 
week.) 


64-331. Thermodynamics and Statistical Mechanics 

The nature of heat, the first, second, and third laws of thermodynamics 
and their applications, equation of state, Maxwell's relations and 
applications of thermodynamics to the properties of matter. Kinetic 
theory; statistical mechanics and the statistical interpretation of 
thermodynamics; Boltzmann, Fermi, and Bose distributions; 
applications. (Prerequisites: 64-141, 62-215, and 62-216 or 
equivalents.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


64-350. Classical Mechanics | 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles; Newtonian mechanics 
in the Lagrangean formulation; variational principles, conservation laws; 
symmetry and Noether's theorem; special relativity; two-body central 
forces, scattering; small oscillations. (Prerequisites: 64-250, 62-215, 
and 62-216 or equivalents.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


64-351. Classical Mechanics Il 

tensor, Euler's equations. Hamiltonian formulation; canonical 
transformations; Poisson brackets, symmetry groups; Hamilton-Jacobi 
theory; Schrédinger equation. (Prerequisite: 64-350.) (3 lecture hours, 1 
tutorial hour a week.) 


64-398. Co-op Work Term Il 


64-412. Research 

Design, researching, execution and managing, analysis, and reporting 
(Written and oral) of a supervised physics project in a recognized 
research laboratory, on- or off-campus. This is a problem-based course 
with emphasis on team work. Normally, three reports are to be 
submitted: a report on background, one on the research plan, and a 
final report containing the main results, conclusions, and suggestions 
for further work. With departmental approval, the research may be 
applied toward partial fulfilment of the M.Sc. degree. (35-40 laboratory 
hours a week.) (3.0 credit hours.) 


64-420. Classical Electrodynamics 

Conservation laws, Bremsstrahlung scattering of radiation, multipole 
radiations fields, Liénard-Wiechert potentials, Green functions, radiation 
reaction, Lorentz-Dirac equation, radiation from time-dependent 
currents,. (Prerequisites: 64-320 and 64-323.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


64-443. Quantum Optics and Spectroscopy 

Emission and absorption of optical radiation, the widths of spectral 
i srashated ‘tatdoticey etek sia babilities, eeu 
and angular momentum coupling, the Zeeman effect, introduction to 
molecular spectroscopy. (Prerequisites: 64-323 and 64-450.) (A 
directed, self-study course. 1 consultation hour a week.) 


64-450. Quantum Mechanics | 
Probability amplitudes and transformations; operators and physical 


development operator and Dyson expansion; two-state systems, 
density matrices; perturbation theory and the variational method; 
identical particles, spin, the Thomas-Fermi atom. (Prerequisites: 64- 
315, 64-350, and 62-360 or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


64-451. Quantum Mechanics II 

Scattering in one and three dimensions, the S matrix, partial waves, 
scattering phase shifts; JWKB approximation; the harmonic oscillator 
with annihilation and creation operators; , Heisenberg, and 
interaction pictures; matrix mechanics and Hilbert space; angular 
momenta and rotations. (Prerequisite: 64-450.) (3 lectures a week.) 


64-460. Condensed-Matter Physics 

Elements of crystallography, crystal diffraction, reciprocal lattices, lattice 
dynamics and thermal properties of solids, phonons, solution of 
Schroedinger equation in periodic potential, band theory, Fermi 
surfaces of metals and semiconductors, optical properties of dielectrics. 
(Prerequisite: 64-314 or consent of instructor.) (A directed, se’ -*-*- 
course. 1 consultation hour a week.) 


64-463. Special Topics in Physics 

Advanced topics in contemporary physics. (Prerequisite: to be 
determined according to the topic.) (May be given as a seminar course , 
or as a directed, self-study course.) 


64-474. Introduction to General Relativity 

Curved spacetime, an introduction to differential geometry, general 
covariance, Riemann tensor, Einstein field equations. (Prerequisite: 64- 
250 or consent of the instructor.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


64-481. Thin Films: Experiments, Theory and Applications 

Definition of thin films and their classification; methods of preparation; 
elements of high-vacuum technology; thin film formation, structure and 
methods of investigation; mechanical, optical, electrical properties of 
thin films and their application in modern technology. (Prerequisites: 64- 
311 or 64-220, and 64-222, or three years of Electrical Engineering or 
Engineering Materials, or equivalent.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


64-484. Design and Application of Lasers 

Stimulated emission, rate equation approach to amplification and output 
power calculations; Gaussian beams, stable and unstable resonators, 
Q-switching, mode-locking and cavity dumping, ruby, Nd:YAG and 
other solid-state lasers, semi-conductor, gas and dye lasers. 
(Prerequisites: 64-311 or 64-220, and 64-222, or three years of 
Electrical Engineering or Engineering Materials, or equivalent.) (3 
lecture hours a week.) 


64-496. Technical Communication Skills 

Introductory lectures and workshops on technical writing and 
instruction, followed by instruction of first-year Physics 
students in 64-151, and projects in writing resumes and technical 
manuals and in preparing a multimedia computer module for a problem 
area in physics instruction. The computer module can employ any 
suitable combination of Maple C++, Visual Basic, HTML, Java. 
(Prerequisite: 64-151.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory honours a week.) 


observables; symmetries and conservation theorems; time- 64.498. Co-op Work Term Ill 
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Roger D. Hussey; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Bath). 
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William Wellington; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.B.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Michigan State). 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Zin, Michael; B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. (Michigan), Ph.D. 
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Kantor, Jeffrey; B. Bus. Sc., B. Comm. (Hons.) (Capetown), C.P.A., 
C.A. (Ontario), Ph.D. (Bradford, England)—1983. 


Aneja, Yash Paul; M.S., B.S. (Indian Statistical Inst.), Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins) —1983. 


Chandra, Ramesh; B.S. (Bihar Institute of Tech.), M.S. (Mississippi 
State), Ph.D. (Union College), Ph.D. (Oklahoma)—1983. 


Templer, Andrew; B.A. (Hons.), (Witwatersrand), M.A. (South Africa), 
M.Sc. (London), Ph.D. (Witwatersrand)—1983. 


Fields, Mitchell; B.A. (Maryland), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State}—1985, 
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Withane, Sirinimal; B.Sc. (Sri Jayawardenpura), M.Sc. (Moratuwa 
University), M.A. (Carleton), Ph.D. (Rockefeller College, SUNY)—1986. 


Okechuku, Chike; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (Toronto), M.B.A., Ph.D. (York)— 
1986. 


Singh, Jang; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (College of St. Thomas), M.B.A. 
(Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)}—1986. 


Armstrong-Stassen, Marjorie; B.S., M.L.H.R. Ph.D. (Ohio State)—1989. 
Ursel, Nancy D.; B.Comm. (McGill), M.B.A. Ph.D. (Concordia)—1989. 
Hussey, Roger D.; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Bath)}—2000. (Dean) 

Associate Professors 


Musson, Harold Douglas; B. Comm. (Windsor), M.B.A. (Michigan 
State)—1968, 


Freeman, Jack L.; B.S. (Michigan State), M.B.A. (Wayne State), Ph.D. 
(Michigan State)—1972. 


Cattaneo, R. Julian; Licenciado (Buenos Aires), Ph.D. (Michigan}— 
1980. 


Gunay, Erdal; B.S. (Middie East Technical University), M.B.A., Ph.D. 
(Syracuse) —1983. 


Rieger, Fritz; B.S. (Manhattan), M.B.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (McGill)— 
1983. 

Forrest, Anne; B.Sc., MLR. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Warwick)}—1985. 
(Program Chair, Women's Studies) 

Chaouch, A.; B.Sc. (Algiers), M.Sc. (Stanford), Ph.D. (Waterloo) —1986. 


Reaviey, Martha; B.Comm., M.B.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Wayne State)— 
1986. 


Wellington, William; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.B.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Michigan State)—1986. (Associate Dean) 


Lan, George; B.S. (Beloit College), M.A. (Smith College), M.B.A. 
(Tulane University), Ph.D. (Queen's)—1988. 


Assistant Professors 
Miller, Peter; B.Eng. (McGill), M.B.A. (Toronto)—1977. 
Prince, Michael; B.A.Sc., M.B.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Bradford)—1986. 


Al-Hayale, Talal H. S.; B.Sc. (University of Mosul), M.A., Ph.D. 
(University of Wales)-1990. 


Kao, Diana; LL.B., (National Cheng-Chi), Dip. in Acc., (Wilfrid Laurier), 
M.B.A. (McMaster), Ph.D. (Western Ontario) —1990. 


Pathak, Jagdish; B.Comm., M.Comm. (Univ. of Rajasthan), Ph.D. 
(University of Goa)-1995. 
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Lin, Howard Xiaohua; B.A. (Central Nationality University), M.S. 
(Chinese Academy of Social Sciences), Ph.D. (Oklahoma State)-1996. 


Assef, Ata; B.A. (Lebanese U.), D.H.S., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(McGill}—1999. 


Baki, Mohammed Fazle; B.Sc. (Bangladesh Inst. of Technology), MBA 
(University of Dhaka), MBA ( Univ. of New Brunswick), Ph.D. 
(University of Waterloo)-1999. 


Koziol, Natasha; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), C.M.A. (Nova Scotia), M.B.A. 
(Laurentian), Ph.D. (Erasmus)—2000. 


Ong, Audra; B.Sc. (Queen's, Belfast), M.B.A. (Wales), Ph.D. (West of 
England, Bristol)—2000. 


Sinha, Rajeeva; B.A. (Patna), M.A.(Jaawalharlal Nehru), M.Phil. (Delhi), 
Ph.D. (Warwick)—2000, 


Kerr, Gerard; B.A. (Wester Ontario), B.A., B.Admin, (Brock), M.B.A. 
(McMaster), Ph.D. (York—2001. 


5.1 Programs of Study 


5.1.1 CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration) 


The Co-operative Education Program is designed for highly motivated 
students who wish to develop their skills, increase their knowledge, and 
gain career-related experience. 


Students are admitted into the Bachelor of Commerce Co-op Program 
either directly out of their OAC year (a minimum of 75% is required) or 
in the Fall term of their second year of study in the Odette School of 
Business Administration. The Co-operative option is not available for 
the Honours Business and Economics or the Commerce for University 
Graduates programs. 


Admission to the Program is competitive and is based on academic 
excellence, work experience and personal strengths. Based on 
academic achievements and a completed application package students 
are invited on campus for interview. The interview is designed to assess 
Students’ transferable skills, their motivation for applying, and their 
marketability. 


Students admitted to the Program must maintain a major average of 8.0 
or better and a cumulative average of 6.0 or better, and must 
successfully complete three work terms to remain in the Co-op 
Program. The fourth year work term is mandatory. Failure to 
satisfactorily complete the fourth year work term will result in the 
Student failing to meet the co-op requirements of his or her degree 
program, Students may receive no more than two F grades in their 
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program; they must receive a successful final evaluation from their 
supervisor, attend all Co-op workshops and successfully complete all 
work term reports. Co-op placements are full-time, twelve to sixteen 
weeks in length and career-related. 


The process for obtaining employment is competitive. The University 
does not guarantee employment. The interview process is as follows: 

1) _ Job descriptions will be posted and all qualified co-op students will 
be invited to apply. 


2) Employers will be sent the resumes of all students who have 
applied. 

3) _ Interviews will take place and a match will be created, 

4) Both employers and students will have input into the matching 
process. 

The work/study sequence is as follows: 

YEAR 1 

Fall term: Study 


Winter term: Study 
Summer term: Work/Study/Holiday 


YEAR 2 

Fall term: Study 
Winter term: Study 
Summer term: Work 


YEAR 3 

Fall term: Study 
Winter term: Work 
Summer term: Study 


YEAR 4 

Fall term: Work 
Winter term: Study 
Summer term: Study 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: 70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 71-243, 72-171, 72-271, 
73-105, 73-213, 73-220, 74-231, 75-498, plus eleven to thirteen 
additional Business courses. 


Other requirements: 41-110, 41-111, 60-104, 62-194; two courses from 
Arts/Languages; plus ten to twelve additional courses from outside of 
the Odette School of Business Administration. Students wishing a 
stronger Mathematics background should take 62-120 or 62-140 
instead of 62-194. Students may also opt to take 62-130 in place of 62- 
194 but are cautioned that 62-130 is not a prerequisite for upper-level 
Mathematics courses. 
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Work experience obtained with C.A. firms will count toward work 
experience required for obtaining a C.A. designation. Students in the 
C.A. stream will be given credit for work experience earned since 
September 1, 1997 with an office approved for the training of C.A. 
students. 


Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration and 
Computer Science) 


The University of Windsor offers an interdisciplinary program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration 
and Computer Science). The objective of the program is to provide 
students with the knowledge, skills, and abilities to direct, co-ordinate, 
and manage information technology in current business organizations, 


Admission to this interdisciplinary program is from the OAC level only, 
to the University of Windsor, in consultation with representative(s) from 
the Faculty of Science, the Odette School of Business Administration, 
and the Office of Co-operative Education and Career Services. OAC 
requirements include English |, Calculus, and Algebra and Geometry, 
plus three other OAC credits. An eighty percent average is 
recommended. At least sixty percent in all OAC math courses taken is 
required. 


Students admitted to this program must complete a total of forty 
semester courses, must maintain a major average of 8.0 or better, a 
cumulative average of 6.0 or better, and successfully complete three 
work terms. Specific Co-op requirements are available through the 
Office of Co-operative Education and Career Services. 

The process for obtaining employment is competitive. The University 
does not guarantee employment. The interview process is as follows: 


1) Job descriptions will be posted and all qualified co-op students will 
be invited to apply. 


2) Employers will be sent the resumes of all students who have 
applied. 


3) _ Interviews will take place and a match will be created. 


4) Both employers and students will have input into the matching 
process. 


The work/study sequence is as follows: 


YEAR 1 

Fall term: Study 

Winter term: Study 

Summer term: Work/Study/Holiday 


YEAR 2 

Fall term: Study 
Winter term: Study 
Summer term: Work 


YEAR 3 
Fall term: Study 
Winter term: Work 


Summer term: Study 


YEAR 4 

Fall term: Work 
Winter term: Study 
Summer term: Study 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Business Administration: 70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 
71-243, 72-171, 72-271, 73-220, 74-231, and 75-498; plus nine 
additional Business courses. 


Major requirements—Computer Science: 60-100, 60-104, 60-140, 60- 
141, 60-205, 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 60-315, 60-330, 60-334, 
60-367, and 60-393. 


Other requirements: 41-110, 41-111, 62-120, 62-140 (or 62-130), and 
65-205; plus one Arts/Languages course; and one Arts/Languages or 
Social Sciences course; and one Science course. 


Students who substitute 62-130 in place of 62-140 are cautioned that 
62-130 is not a prerequisite for upper-level Mathematics courses. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


YEAR 1 


First Term 
60-100 
60-104 
60-140 
62-140 
70-151 


Second Term 
60-141 
60-205 
65-205 
70-152 
71-140 


Third Term 
Work/Study 


YEAR 2 


First Term 
41-110 
60-212 
60-265 
62-120 
74-231 
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Second Term 
41-111 

60-254 

60-256 

72-171 

One Business course 


Third Term 
Work 


One Business course 
One Arts/Languages course 


YEAR 4 


First Term 
Work (mandatory) 


Second Term 
Four Business courses 
One Science course 


Third Term 

75-498 

Three Business courses 

One Arts, Languages, or Social Sciences course 
5.1.2 BACHELOR OF COMMERCE (HONOURS BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION) 


The purpose of the Bachelor of Commerce program is to develop 
educated men and women with a grounding in business ideas and 
techniques which will help equip them for positions of responsibility in 
industry and commerce. The program is designed to provide the broad 
outlook needed in modern business, and accordingly stresses general 
procedures and methods of attack on problems. Students are guided 
toward independent study, and they are encouraged to grapple with 
business problems on their own. The objective is to give students an 
awareness of the position and significance of business in the world 
today. 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: 70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 71-243, 72-171, 72-271, 
73-105, 73-213, 73-220, 74-231, 75-498, plus eleven to thirteen 
additional Business courses. 


Other requirements: 41-110, 41-111, 60-104, 62-194; two courses from 
Arts/Languages; plus ten to twelve additional courses from outside of 
the Odette School of Business Administration. Students wishing a 
Stronger Mathematics background should take 62-120 or 62-140 
instead of 62-194 and should enrol in further Mathematics courses. 
Students may also opt to take 62-130 in place of 62-194 but are 
cautioned that 62-130 is not a prerequisite for upper-level Mathematics 
courses. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


Students who desire to concentrate their studies in a particular area 
may need to modify this recommended sequence. These students 
should consult a faculty member in that area for an optimal sequence of 
courses. 


YEAR 1 


First Term 

70-151 

41-110 

60-104 

62-194 

One Arts/Languages course 


Second Term 

70-152 

71-140 

73-105 

41-111 

One Arts/Languages course 


YEAR 2 


First Term 

71-243 

72-171 

73-213 

74-231 

One course from within or outside of Business Administration 


Second Term 

72-271 

73-220 

Three courses from within or outside of Business Administration 


YEAR 3 
Ten courses (Consult a faculty advisor.) 


YEAR 4 
75-498 
Nine additional courses (Consult a faculty advisor.) 
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: BACHELOR OF COMMERCE (HONOURS BUSINESS 


5.1.3 
ADMINISTRATION AND ECONOMICS) 


The University of Windsor offers an Interdisciplinary Program leading to 
the Degree Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration 
and Economics). The objective of the program is to prepare students for 
the growing demand for graduates trained in Business with a strong 
Economics background. 


The program combines both the core of the Bachelor of Commerce 
program and the core of the Bachelor of Arts Economics program while 
allowing the student to use the options to gain additional training in 
Economics. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements—Business: 70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 71-243, 72- 
171, 72-271, 73-213, 73-220, 74-231, and 75-498; plus eight additional 
Business courses; 


Major requirements—Economics: 41-110, 41-111, 41-221, 41-222, 41- 
231, and 41-232; plus eight additional Economics courses at the 300 or 
400 level; 


Major requirements—Business or Economics: 73-105 or 65-205, and 
73-205 or 41-212. 


Other requirements: 60-104, 62-194; two courses from Arts/Languages; 
two courses from any area of study, excluding Business and 
Economics. Students wishing a stronger Mathematics background 
should take 62-120 and 62-140 instead of 62-194 and should enrol in 
further Mathematics courses. Students may also opt to take 62-130 in 
place of 62-194 but are cautioned that 62-130 is not a prerequisite for 
upper-level Mathematics courses. 


RECOMMENDED SEQUENCE 


Students who desire to concentrate their studies in a particular area 
may need to modify this recommended sequence. These students 
should consult a faculty member in that area for an optimal sequence of 
courses. 


YEAR 1 


First Term 

70-151 

41-110 

60-104 

62-194 

One Arts/Languages course 


Second Term 
70-152 

71-140 

73-105 (or 65-205) 
41-111 


One Arts/Languages course 
YEAR 2 


First Term 
41-212 (or 73-205) 
41-221 

72-1471 

73-213 

74-231 


Second Term 
41-222 

41-231 

72-271 

73-220 

One Business course 


YEAR 3 


First Term 

41-232 

71-243 

Two Business courses 
One Economics course 


Second Term 
Two Business courses 
Three Economics courses 


YEAR 4 


First Term 

Three Economics courses 
One Business course 

One Arts/Languages course 


Second Term 

75-498 

One Business course 

One Economics course 

Two courses from outside of Business and Economics 


Notes: 

1) Non-required courses taken in the Odette School of Business 
Administration should be chosen in consultation with the appropriate 
Area Chairperson and will lead to some specialization in the fields of P- 
IR, Finance and Marketing. 


2) Non-required courses taken in Economics should likewise be chosen 
in consultation with an advisor. 

3) In either case, all non-required courses in Business and Economics 
must be chosen from 300- or 400-level courses 


4) 41-321 and 41-322 are not available as non-required Economics 
courses. Also, credit may not be obtained for both of 71-344 and 41- 
353. 
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5) Students who wish to accelerate their programs by taking courses in 
Summer must seek academic advising in the appropriate area. 


ie ee eee eee a 
5.14 BACHELOR OF COMMERCE (HONOURS BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION AND COMPUTER SCIENCE) 


The University of Windsor offers an interdisciplinary program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration 
and Computer Science). The objective of the program is to provide 
Students with the knowledge, skills, and abilities to direct, co-ordinate, 
and manage information technology in current business organizations. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
Total courses; forty. 


Major requirements—Business Administration: 70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 
71-243, 72-171, 72-271, 73-220, 74-231, and 75-498: plus nine 
additional Business courses. 


Major requirements—Computer Science: 60-100, 60-104, 60-140, 60- 
141, 60-205, 60-212, 60-254, 60-256, 60-265, 60-315, 60-330, 60-334, 
60-367, and 60-393. 


Other requirements: 41-110, 41-111, 62-120, 62-140, and 65-205; plus 
one Arts/Languages course; and one Arts/Languages or Social 
Sciences course; and one Science course. 


Students may also substitute 62-130 in place of 62-140 but are 
cautioned that 62-130 is not a prerequisite for upper-level Mathematics 
courses. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 
YEAR 1 


First Term 
60-100 
60-104 
60-140 
62-140 
70-151 


Second Term 
60-141 
60-205 
65-205 
70-152 
71-140 


YEAR 2 


First Term 
41-110 
60-212 
60-265 
62-120 
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74-231 


Second Term 
41-111 

60-254 

60-256 

72-171 

One Business course 


YEAR 3 


First Term 
60-315 
60-330 
60-393 
72-271 
73-220 


Second Term 

60-334 

60-367 

71-243 

One Business course 

One Arts/Languages course 


YEAR 4 


First Term 
Four Business courses 
One Science course 


Second Term 

75-498 

Three Business courses 

One Arts, Languages, or Social Sciences course 


5.1.5 BACHELOR OF COMMERCE PROGRAM FOR 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


Students who wish to pursue the degree of Bachelor of Commerce 
following a baccalaureate degree previously completed with a 7.0 (C+) 
average or better in an area other than Business Administration must 
complete sixty semester credit hours (twenty courses) in Business 
Administration subjects offered by the Odette School of Business 
Administration at the University of Windsor, These hours are in addition 
to those Business Administration courses or their equivalents already 
taken for credit toward another degree. (Although the program 
requirement is that twenty Business Administration courses be 
completed at the University of Windsor, advanced standing may be 
granted to a maximum of four courses for introductory Business 
Administration courses provided that such courses were passed with a 
minimum of C- grade and are beyond the student's initial degree 
requirements. If the courses were part of the initial degree, the student 
must substitute for such courses by taking additional courses). 


Applicants to the Bachelor of Commerce Program for University 
Graduates must have completed at least one university-level 
mathematics course prior to entry into the program. Applicants who do 
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not present a university mathematics course will be required to take 62- 
194 (mathematics for Business) as indicated in the Recommended 
Sequence for this program. Applicants who do not possess an OAC 
mathematics course prior to entry to this program will be required to 
complete an OAC mathematics course, or its equivalent, prior to 
graduation from the program. 


Students with degrees from universities outside Canada may be 
required to complete additional courses. 


Total courses: twenty-four. 


Major requirements: 70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 71-243, 72-171, 72-271, 
73-105, 73-213, 73-220, 74-231, and 75-498; plus nine additional 
Business courses, 


Other requirements: 41-110, 41-111, 60-104, and 62-194 (if not 
completed prior to entry into the program, or their equivalent(s) as 
determined by the Faculty. 


RECOMMENDED SEQUENCE 


First Term 
70-151 
71-140 
73-105 
73-213 
74-231 


Second Term 

70-152 

72-171 

73-220 

Two other Business courses 


Third Term 

71-243 

72-271 

Three other Business courses 


Fourth Term 
75-498 
Four other Business courses 


Notes: 

1) Students who have not previously completed the Economics, 
Computer Science, and Mathematics requirements should do so as 
early as possible to meet prerequisites for various Business courses. 


For the purpose of the above recommended sequence, Intersession 
and Summer Session are treated as one term. 


2) The maximum load for students in this program is six courses in 
each of the Fall and Winter terms and five courses over both 
Intersession and Summer Session. 


5.1.6 | BACHELOR OF BUSINESS STUDIES (GENERAL) — 


ACCOUNTING TRACK 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


This program is restricted to graduates of three-year business diploma 
programs. from colleges of applied arts and technology with a major in 
accounting and a minimum cumulative average of B or 70 percent. 
Those who qualify are granted twenty unspecified semester course 
equivalents towards this thirty-three-course degree. 


The program requirements can be completed in three terms of full-time 
study or through Flexible Learning. Completion of the Bachelor of 
Commerce (Honours Business Administration) would require an 
additional seven courses. Students may retain only one of these 
degrees. 


Total courses: thirty-three. 


Major requirements: 70-360, 70-361, 70-456, 70-457, 70-458, 70-461, 
71-243, 72-271, 73-213, 73-220, and 75-498, 


Other requirements: a non-Business course (62-194 is recommended 
for those intending to pursue the B.Comm. degree.) 


Students with an equivalent course to 70-360 or 70-361 may substitute 
another Accounting course at the 300 or 400 level, (70-460 is 
recommended for those working towards their C.A. designation.) 


Students with an equivalent course in the 71-, 72-, 73-, or 74-, areas 
may replace that course with another from within or outside Business 
Administration at the 200 level or above, provided that at least four of 
the substituted courses are from Business Administration. 


Residency requirement: Thirteen courses must be successfully 
completed at the University of Windsor. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE SEQUENCE 


First Term 

70-361 

71-243 

73-213 

One Business course 

One non-Business course (Recommended: 62-194.) 


Second Term 
70-360 
70-456 
70-457 
70-461 
73-220 


Third Term 
70-458 
72-271 
75-498 
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5.1.7. PROFESSIONAL AND CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Designated courses in the Management and Labour Studies area meet 
the educational requirements for achieving Professional Designation by 
the Human Resources Professionals Association of Ontario (HRPAO). 
Consult with a Faculty Advisor in Management and Labour Studies for 
details. 


The Michigan State Board of Accounting accepts graduates of the 
program with a major in accounting for the Certificate Examination. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario, the Society of 
Management Accountants of Ontario and the Certified General 
Accountants’ Association of Ontario grant graduates of the Bachelor of 
Commerce program credits towards professional certification for the 
Satisfactory completion of certain Business Administration courses. A 
faculty advisor in Accounting should be consulted with respect to the 
specific exemptions available. 


5.1.8 CERTIFICATE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


This program is intended for part-time students. Courses are regular 
University credit courses and may be applied toward the Bachelor of 
Commerce degree. 


Required courses: 


70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 71-243, 71-340, and 71-344; Economics 41- 
110 and 41-111; plus four additional courses in Business 
Administration. 


To be eligible to receive the Certificate in Business, a student must 
obtain a cumulative average of 5.0 or better. 


In the event that an applicant has completed equivalent courses 
elsewhere, other courses may be substituted by the applicant with the 
consent of the Dean of the Odette School of Business Administration. 
Twelve courses must be completed at the University of Windsor. 


Certificate in Arts Management 
See 3.23.1. 


5.1.9 INTEGRATED M.B.A/LL.B. PROGRAM 


This special program provides students interested in a career which 
combines legal and business management skills with an opportunity to 
complete both the M.B.A. and the LL.B. degrees in four years. 


For details, consult the separate brochure, or an advisor in either of the 
Faculties. 


5.1.10 _ MINOR IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Only students registered in the Faculty of Engineering and the Faculty 
of Science may choose to fulfill the requirements for a Minor in 
Business Administration. The Minor shall consist of one of 62-120, 62- 
130, 62-140, or 62-194, and one course in statistics from Engineering, 
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Science, or Business, plus 70-151, 71-140, 72-171, 73-220, 74-231, 
and one additional Business course. Students must obtain a minimum 
average of 5.0 in all courses applied to the minor, 


Having applied for graduation, and after completing the requirements 
for the minor, the student must submit a “Minor Form” to the Office of 
the Dean of Business. If approved, the minor in Business Administration 
will be recorded on the student's transcript. 


5.2 Course Descriptions 


Business courses are restricted to those students registered in the 
Odette School of Business Administration or to those students whose 
programs otherwise require certain Business courses. 


Pursuant to a grading policy set by the Odette School of Business, all 
required business courses in the first and second year will be graded to 
an average in the C range (70-151, 70-152, 71-140, 71-243, 72-171, 
72-271, 73-105, 73-213, 73-220, and 74-231). 


Courses below are listed according to the informal administrative units 
of the Faculty. 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered in a particular term or 
year. 


Special permission to enter courses without the stated prerequisites 
must be arranged with the Dean and the instructor involved. 


Except as otherwise noted, there will be a minimum of thirty-nine hours 
of class contact for all courses. All courses will be three hours a week 
unless otherwise indicated. 


5.2.1 ACCOUNTING 


70-151, Accounting | 

An introduction to the theory and practice of accounting. Emphasis is 
placed on the interpretation and use of accounting information for 
business decisions and on the concepts and principles underlying such 
information. The impact of ethical, regulatory, and environmental 
aspects on preparation and use of accounting information will be 
discussed, Topics covered include: accounting for transactions, 
accounting for business assets, preparation and presentation of 
financial statements, ethics, professional judgment and interpretation 
and use of accounting information, 


70-152. Accounting I 

A further introduction to the theory and practice of accounting. 
Emphasis is placed on the concepts and principles underlying 
accounting information as well as the presentation, interpretation, and 
use of such information. Topics covered include: accounting for 
partnerships and corporations, income taxes, cash flows, analysis and 
interpretation of accounting information, t ing and 
managerial decision making techniques. (Prerequisite: 70-151.) 
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70-256. Managerial Cost Accounting 

Accounting for, and reporting and analysis of costs relating to 
production, marketing and administration of enterprises. Emphasis will 
be on analysis of accounting information in connection with planning, 
controlling, reporting, performance evaluation, and decision-making. 
Behavioural and ethical issues in the use of accounting information will 
be discussed. (Prerequisite: 70-152.) 


70-351, Accounting Theory I 

Current developments in the theory of generally accepted accounting 
principles and standards are introduced. An in-depth theoretical 
examination of the determination, measurement, classification and 
reporting of assets. Accounting for special items, such as accounting 
changes and error corrections are examined in detail. (Prerequisite: 70- 
152 with a min. C [6.0] grade.) 


70-352. Accounting Theory Il 

An in-depth theoretical examination of the determination, measurement, 
classification and reporting of liabilities, income taxes, and owners' 
equity. Emphasis is given to the use of time-adjustment techniques in 
connection with the accounting for bonds, pensions, and leases. The 
statement of changes in financial position is studied in detail. 
(Prerequisite: 70-351 or consent of the instructor.) 


70-358. Accounting Information Systems 

The design and operation of manual and computerized accounting 
systems, The study of control environment, management and control of 
transactions and accounts, such as, accounts receivable, accounts 
payable and inventory. Emphasis will be given to the acquisition and 
input of information into accounting information systems; modes and 
methods of file structures and storage of accounting information; 
retrieval inquiry and report creation of information in files as well as 
financial statement preparation, analysis, and managerial decision 
making. Related issues such as audit trail, data retrieval, and data 
security will also be covered. (Prerequisite: 70-256 and 73-213 or 
consent of the instructor.) 


70-360. Auditing | 

An introductory course designed to provide a broad foundation for all 
major aspects of auditing. This course focuses on objectives, concepts, 
Standards, strategies, processes, and communications relating to 
external audits. Other services provided by public accountants and 
current developments affecting auditing and the auditing profession are 
considered. (Prerequisite: 70-352, and co-requisite 70-358.) 


70-361. Taxation | 

This is the first of two courses designed to examine the Income Tax 
Act. This course focuses on the determination of residency and of 
income for tax purposes. Other tax related topics such as tax planning 
concepts, and concepts underlying the Act will be discussed. 
(Prerequisite: 70-351 or consent of the instructor.) 


70-452. Independent Study in Accounting 

This course must be taken under the direct supervision of an 
accounting faculty member. (May be taken for credit twice if content is 
different.) (Prerequisite: consent of the instructor.) 


70-456. Advanced Managerial Cost Accounting and Analysis 

This course is designed to focus on the role and use of accounting 
information in management decision making, and for formulating policy 
and strategy. The application of some of the advanced techniques for 
planning, controlling and performance evaluation will be discussed. 
Behavioural and ethical issues will be considered. (Prerequisite: 70-256 
with a min. of C [6.0] grade.) 


70-457. Advanced Accounting | 

A study of concepts, standards and procedures underlying 
intercorporate investments including portfolio investments, investments 
involving significant influence, and investments involving control. The 
preparation of consolidated financial statements under a variety of 
circumstances is studied in detail. Other topical areas, such as foreign 
currency transactions and translation, will also be covered. 
(Prerequisite: 70-352.) 


70-458. Advanced Accounting Il 

A study of the topical areas in accounting such as price-level and 
current -value accounting; governmental and other non-profit 
organizations; international accounting; interim and segmented reports; 
forecasts and projections; effect on human behaviour and emerging 
issues. (Prerequisite: 70-457 or consent of the instructor.) 


70-460. Auditing Il 

This course is designed to provide an in-depth knowledge of the major 
aspects of auditing. It will examine topics such as audit sampling; public 
accountants’ communications to users of accounting and non- 
accounting information; and emerging issues in auditing. (Prerequisites: 
70-358 and 360.) 


70-461. Taxation il 

This course will focus on the computation of taxable income for 
individuals and corporations, and determination of tax. Tax planning 
techniques in business in a variety of situations will be discussed and 
other topics such as the Goods and Services Tax will also be 
considered. (Prerequisite: 70-361.) 


70-462. EDP Auditing 

This course is designed to focus on the integration of auditing concepts, 
standards and procedures in a computerized environment. It will 
examine EDP general and application controls, the similarities and 
differences between manual and EDP systems from the auditor's 
perspective, and will introduce computer-assisted audit techniques, and 
emerging technologies in EDP auditing. (Prerequisites: 70-358 and 70- 
360.) 


5.2.2 | MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR STUDIES 


71-140. Principles of Management 

As an introduction to management in organizations, this course surveys 
a variety of contemporary management topics including: motivation, 
leadership, job and organizational design, technology, ethics, 
demographic diversity, and international management. The functions of 
management are discussed from classical, behavioural, contingency 
and systems perspectives. 
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71-243. Human Resources Management 

Human Resources Management (HRM) is concemed with the 
management of people at work - a key responsibility of people at work - 
a key responsibility of every manager within an organization. Topics 
include: integrating HRM decision making within a business strategy, 
recruiting and selecting qualified employees, developing and evaluating 
human resources and retaining and motivating employees through 
compensation systems, labour relations, and quality of work life 
initiatives. In recognition of the importance of the increasingly global 
context to Canadian organizations, the course incorporates a continuing 
international focus. (Prerequisites: 71-140 or consent of the instructor.) 


71-340, Organizational Behaviour 

A study of individual and group behaviour in formal organizations as 
influenced by social, individual, organizational, and technological 
constraints. Topics include: personality; attitudes; motivation; group 
dynamics; roles, norms and status; decision making; power and control; 
conflict; change; leadership. Emphasis is placed on group projects that 
allow students to gain stills at managing behavioural differences in 
organizations. (Prerequisite: 71-140 or consent of the instructor.) 


71-342. Compensation Management 

This course is intended to give an understanding of the power of 
organizational rewards and managing this power for organizational 
6ffectiveness. This course entails an outline of the major concepts and 
principles of equitable reward design within organizations. Topics 
include the planning of salary and wages, pay equity, incentive pay, 
benefits, non-financial rewards, and the clarification of the linkages 
between rewards and desired behaviours. Special emphasis is given to 
reward system design and the evaluation of compensation program 
effectiveness. (Prerequisites: 71-243 and 71-340.) 


71-344. Labour-Management Relations 

A comprehensive introduction to the dynamic world of labour and 
management relations focusing on the unionized sector. The problems, 
issues, and challenges growing out of the labour-management 
relationship are examined against a broad background of information, 
including: the differences between union and non-union workplaces; the 
development and operation of labour unions; the impact of labour 
legislation; the negotiation and administration of collective agreements; 
and the resolution of industrial conflict. Given the size and importance 
of this unionized workforce in Canada, the knowledge and skills 
developed in this course have wide application. (Prerequisite: 71-243 or 
Semester 3 or above standing in the Labour Studies program.) 


71-347. Women at Work 

This course examines women's work experiences in the workplace and 
in the household from a critical perspective. Topics include the division 
of labour by sex, the value of women's labour, sexual harassment, and 
women's union participation. (Prerequisite: 71-140 or Semester 3 or 
above standing in the Labour Studies program.) (Cross-listed as 53- 
360.) 


71-383. Managing in a Global Business Environment 

This course examines the management process for firms operating in 
the global business environment; we discuss planning, organizing, 
Staffing, directing, and control issues from an international perspective, 
including global, ethical and environmental issues. A particular focus of 
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the course is the management of people; we discuss staffing and 
training choices for parent country nationals, host country nationals and 
third country nationals, and we explore issues relating to motivation in 
diverse cultural contexts. (Prerequisite: 71-243.) 


71-441. Training and Development 

This course has an experiential focus: student teams are responsible 
for developing and presenting their own training programs. The focus of 
this course is on the three major aspects of training and development 
efforts: (1) needs assessment, (2) program development, and (3) 
evaluation. Course topics include the design of training programs, adult 
learning models, development managerial skills, and the design of 
effective workshops. This course has an experiential focus; student 
teams are responsible for development and presenting their own 
training programs. (Prerequisites: 71-243 and 71-340.) 


71-443, Human Resources Research and Information Systems 
This course is designed to provide the student with an understanding of 
the research methodology as applied to the fields of human resources 
management and industrial relations. Topics will include experimental 
designs, field studies and surveys, scale development, and ethical 
issues in research. The course also will introduce the basic 
development, implementation, and use of a computerized human 
resources information system. (Prerequisites: 71-243, 71-340, 71-344, 
and 73-213.) 


71-445. Organization Design 

This course is designed to provide the student with an understanding of 
the importance of structure and processes in the analysis of modern 
complex organizations. It addresses how the internal structures should 
be changed, renewed, and adapted in view of external environmental 
threats and opportunities emanating from political, economic, social, 
legal, technological, and demographic changes. Topics include: 
organizational goals and effectiveness, structure and design, 
bureaucracy and life cycle, structural archetypes, information and 
control, power and politics, intergroup relations and conflict, structure- 
Strategy relations and organizational renewal. This course utilizes the 
case method and other applied problem-solving skills in analyzing and 
evaluating organizational structures and processes. (Prerequisite: 71- 
340.) 


71-446. Topics in Management and Labour Studies 

This is a seminar course covering major concepts or current problems 
or issues in the area of Management and Labour Studies. The topic to 
be covered in a particular semester will vary and will be announced in 
the previous semester. Interested students should consult the Area 
Convenor of Management and Labour Studies. (May be taken for credit 
twice if content is different.) (Prerequisite: consent of the instructor.) 


71-448. Labour Relations Law and Employment Legislation 
Legislation, administrative agencies and courts play a significant role in 
shaping employer-employee relationships. this course aims to increase 
the knowledge and provide analytical skills to students who are 
interested in employment relationships in union and non-union 
workplaces. The course includes an analysis of labour relations law, 
employment standards law, the occupational health and safety law. 
Emphasis will be placed on Ontario laws. Lectures and case 
discussions will be used. (Prerequisite: 71-344.) 
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71-449. Collective Bargaining 

Various aspects of union-management negotiations in the private and 
public sector will be discussed. A key aspect of the course is a 
bargaining simulation played by students assuming the role of union 
and management negotiators. Grievance arbitration and other dispute 
settlement procedures will also be discussed. Students will learn 
negotiation and conflict resolution skills relating to the union- 
management relations. (Prerequisite: 71-344.) 


71-481. Diversity in the Workplace 

This course will address the knowledge and skills managers must 
develop in meeting the opportunities and challenges created by the 
diversity in the labour force. It will draw on the literature from a number 
of disciplines in focussing on interpersonal relationships as managers 
interact with and work with persons who are different from themselves. 
The human rights legislation will provide the framework for discussions 
on managing and valuing diversity in terms of gender, age, race, 
religion, ability and other groups. The course will use lectures and case 
discussions on the role of union and management in implementing 
equity in the workplace. (Prerequisite: 71-243.) 


71-485. Human Resources Planning 

This course is concerned with planning of the human resources needs 
of organizations, focusing, in particular, on the role of the Human 
Resources Management function in this task. The objective is to 
provide an understanding of how the essential elements of the human 
resources planning process, in both unionized and non-unionized 
organizations, can be designed to match the wider organizational 
context. Topics include the assessment of human resources strategy 
and the application of planning principles to the different activity areas 
of human resources management, such as staffing, development and 
the management of diversity. An ongoing theme is the evaluation of 
how strategic human resources management contributes to 
organizational effectiveness. (Prerequisites: 71-243, 71-340 and 71- 
344.) 


71-492. Independent Study Course 

The student, with the agreement of the instructor, will select, research 
and report on a topic. (May be taken for credit twice if content is 
different.) (Prerequisite: consent of the instructor.) 


5.2.3 FINANCE 


72-171. Business Finance | 

A basic theoretical framework for decision making in financial 
management. The primary objective of the course is to study and 
understand the concepts and principles of financial management of the 
business enterprise. After an introduction to managerial finance, the 
course will cover the areas of financial analysis, planning and control, 
and working capital management. (Prerequisites: 70-151 and 62-194 or 
equivalent.) 


72-271. Business Finance Il 

The focus of this course is the long-term area of financial management, 
The objective is to develop an understanding of the concepts and 
principles of the management of capital assets and resources. Topics 
include capital budgeting, cost of capital, capital structure, sources of 
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long-term financing, and budgeting will be covered. (Prerequisites: 72- 
171 and 73-105.) 


72-371. Intermediate Corporate Finance 

This course covers important topics in Corporate Finance regarding 
long-term investment and financing decisions. It provides an in-depth 
analysis of valuation and capital budgeting, risk and retum, capital 
structure and dividend policy, long-term financing, and mergers and 
acquisitions. The approach will be oriented towards the development of 
skills which serve to enhanced decision making in a corporate setting. 
(Prerequisite: 72-271.) 


72-373. Working Capital Management 

A seminar in working capital management using case studies. 
Emphasis is placed on domestic and international cash management, 
control of accounts receivable, principles of inventory management, 
short and intermediate term financing. (Prerequisite: 72-271.) 


72-374. Finance: Long-term Financial Management 

A seminar course in long-term financial management. Particular 
attention is directed toward long-term sources of funds, the firm's capital 
structure, and the cost of the various sources of long-term funds. 
Principles are illustrated by means of case studies. (Prerequisite: 72- 
271.) 


72-375. Pension Management and Design 

This course provides an overview of pension administration and design. 
Emphasis is placed on analyzing the problems corporations face in 
establishing, changing or terminating a pension plan. The concepts and 
techniques used in managing existing plans are also discussed. 
(Prerequisite: 72-271.) 


72-471. Investment Fundamentals 

Appraising bonds, preferred, and common stocks as vehicles for 
investment. The course also involves the study of alternative 
investments, the market setting, technical analysis, and securities 
legislation in Canada. (Prerequisite: 72-271.) 


72-472. Portfolio Management 

The shaping of portfolios to fulfill the needs of individuals and 
institutions including risk-return concepts, diversification, beta analysis, 
and market efficiency. (Prerequisite: 72-371.) 


72-475. Management of Financial Institutions 

An analysis of the assets and liabilities of major Canadian financial 
institutions. An evaluation of the domestic and international financial 
problems faced by these institutions. A review of financial systems 
outside of Canada. (Prerequisite: 72-271.) 


72-476. International Financial Management 

A study of international corporate financial management, international 
banking, and financial markets. Emphasis is placed on foreign 
exchange and exposure management. The financial problems and risks 
faced by multinational corporations and banks are also discussed. 
(Prerequisite; 72-271.) 
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72-477. Analysis of Financial Decisions 

This course focuses on the quantitative tools and models that have 
been most widely used in financial management, including: 
measurement and management of different dimensions of risk, 
valuation of different securities, arbitrage pricing relationships across 
securities markets. It is also to acquaint students with a number of 
important issues in current financial industry and to introduce some 
basic financial research techniques. (Prerequisite: 72-371.) 


72-479. Study 
(May be taken for credit twice if content is different.) (Prerequisite: 
consent of the instructor.) 


5.2.4 MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


73-105. Business Data Analysis | 

The presentation and analysis of data in a business environment. 
Topics include graphical and numerical descriptive statistics; probability 
and discrete vs. continuous probability distributions; single population 
estimation and hypothesis testing; and simple linear regression and 
correlation. (Antirequisites: 02-250, 65-250, 65-205, 85-222, or any 
other introductory Science statistics course.) (Prerequisite: 62-194 or 
equivalent.) 


73-205. Business Data Analysis ll 

Statistical inferences in a business environment. Topics include two- 
population inference, non-parametric statistics, ANOVA, goodness of fit; 
test for independence, and multiple linear regression. (Antirequisite: 41- 
212.) (Prerequisite: 73-105 or equivalent.) 


73-213, Introduction to Management Information Systems 

This course provides an overview of Management Information Systems 
(MIS). Topics include: various types of MIS such as Information 
Reporting Systems, Decision Support Systems, and Office Automation 
Systems; introduction to hardware and software technology; personal 
functional and enterprise information systems; and the value added to 
an organization by MIS. (Prerequisite: 60-104 or consent of the 
instructor.) 


73-220. Quantitative Decision Models | 

An introduction to the use of quantitative approaches to decision 
making. Topics include linear programming (model formulation and 
applications, computer solution, sensitivity analysis, and interpretation), 
transportation model, project management; PERT/CPM, inventory 
control. (Prerequisite: 73-105.) 


73-305. Statistical Quality Design and Control 

The course discusses some of the important statistical concepts and 
methods for quality design and improvement. Topics include: statistical 
process control, development and interpretation of different kinds of 
control charts for variable and attribute data, designs of experiment for 
product/process improvement. A software package may be required to 
simulate the operation of an actual process, and to illustrate the 
methodology. (Prerequisites: 73-205 or consent of the instructor.) 


73-311. Introduction to Data Base 
A study of the planning and design of data base systems in a business 
organization. Topics include: data concepts and modelling, data base 
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planning, data structure and storage techniques, and data base design 
A micro-computer-based data base software package will be used for 
regular assignments and team projects. (Prerequisite: 73-213.) 


73-320. Quantitative Decision Models Il 

An introduction to the use of quantitative approaches to decision 
making under uncertainty. Topics include: inventory management under 
probabilistic demand, waiting line models or queues, computer 
simulation, decision analysis, multi-criteria decision making. 
(Prerequisite: 73-220.) 


73-331. Operations Management | 

An introduction to the problems and techniques encountered in the 
production of goods and services. Topics include: forecasting, capacity 
planning, facility location and layout, aggregate planning, inventories 
and materials requirement planning. (Prerequisite: 73-220.) 


73-425. Special Topics in M Science 
(May be taken for credit twice if content is different.) (Prerequisite: 
consent of the instructor.) 


73-429. Independent Study 
(May be taken for credit twice if content is different.) (Prerequisite: 
consent of the instructor.) 


73-431. Operations i) 

The course explores other substantive and analytical issues in the 
planning and control of operations and manufacturing. Topics include: 
operations scheduling, quality and assurance, reliability and 
maintainability; and recent advances in manufacturing technologies and 
control. Team or individual presentations on selected topics may be 
required. (Prerequisite: 73-331.) 


5.2.5 | MARKETING 


74-231. Principles of Marketing 

An introduction to the principles, concepts and techniques of marketing. 

A significant objective of the course is the development of a basic 
of the marketing process and its role in the organization, 

in the economy, and in global markets. 


74-232. Marketing Problems—Applications and Decisions 

The application of concepts and techniques in marketing through the 
use of cases and simulation gaming. Libres 3! beso 
learned in 74-231, Principles of .ina 

making format. (Prerequisite: 74-231 and Co-requisite: 72-171)) 


74-332. Research Methods in Marketing 
The use of analytical methods to improve the efficiency of the marketing 


research as applied to marketing. (Prerequisites: 73-105 and 74-232.) 


74-334. Consumer Behaviour 

An analysis of consumer and buyer behaviour and their implications for 
marketing decisions. The course examines theories of, and research in, 
en ee (Prerequisite: 
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74-335. Channels of Distribution 

An examination of the channels of distribution for consumer and 
industrial goods. Topics covered include an analysis of the evolution of 
marketing channels, their current structure, the middlemen and 
institutions that comprise marketing channels, and the legal and 
behavioural environment of marketing channels. (Prerequisite: 74-232.) 


74-337. Quantitative Analysis for Marketing Decisions 
The application of quantitative techniques to marketing problems and 
strategy. (Prerequisites: 73-105 and 74-232.) 


74-338. Retail Marketing Management 

An introduction to retailing concepts and the examination of various 
managerial issues related to retailing, including retail marketing strategy 
formulation, customer care and service, product assortments, retailer- 
supplier relations, pricing, inventory control, and location and layout 
decisions. (Prerequisite: 74-232.) 


74-339. Business Logistics Management 

An examination of the management of the business logistics function. 
Topics include the modes and legal forms of transportation, 
transportation management, inventory management, location selection 
and analysis, warehousing, materials handling, and customer order 
processing and service. (Prerequisite: 74-232.) 


74-431. Independent Study 

This course is of varying content dealing with topical issues in 
marketing. The course might focus on a specific functional area or a 
particular environment for the application of marketing concepts. 
Administration of the course will vary as appropriate with its content and 
might involve a literary survey, research project, experiential exercise, 
or other format. (May be repeated for credit if content is different.) 
(Prerequisites: 74-232 and consent of the instructor.) 


74-432. Product Planning for Marketing Management 

An overall view of the product planning function (including the planning 
of services) in a company or institution, including the development and 
appraisal of product ideas, optimal organization of the planning 
process, product audits, financial and legal aspects of product planning, 
and intra-organizational factors. (Prerequisite: 74-232 or consent of the 
instructor.) 


74-435, International Marketing 

This course is concerned with the problems and opportunities of 
marketing in foreign environments. It will focus on the cultural, 
economic, and geographical problems encountered in managing the 
marketing function from a Canadian manager's perspective. 
(Prerequisite: 74-232.) 


74-436, Advertising Management 

A study of how to approach the management of advertising in business 
enterprises, The focus will be on making advertising decisions (e.g., 
setting advertising objectives, creating advertising campaigns, 
developing media strategies, and measuring advertising results) in 
relation to the overall marketing strategy of the business or non- 
business enterprise. (Prerequisite: 74-232 or consent of the instructor.) 
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74-437. Sales Management 

The study of the personal selling area, including an examination of the 
role and responsibilities of the salesperson, the sales management, and 
sales management functions. (Prerequisite: 74-232.) 


74-439. Marketing Strategy and Planning 

An advanced course in the management of the marketing function. The 
course will include an appraisal of the key issues in the management of 
the marketing function with major emphasis on the development, 
formulation, implementation, and control of the firm's marketing plan. 
Emphasis will also be placed on current key issues in the marketing 
area and global marketing considerations. (Prerequisites: 74-332 and 
74-334, or consent of the instructor.) 


5.2.6 | BUSINESS STRATEGY AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


75-290. Fundamentals of Entrepreneurship 

This is a survey course designed to introduce students from all faculties 
to entrepreneurship as a career option. The entrepreneurial process will 
be explored through a mix of lectures and case studies. Topics include 
the identification of profitable business ideas, assessment of business 
opportunities, entry strategies, marshalling resources, and the start-up 
process. (Prerequisite: Semester 3 standing or above.) 


75-390. Technological Entrepreneurship 

This course is designed for students with engineering or science 
backgrounds. This course will focus on the subject of creating a 
manufacturing or a technology-based enterprise. Through a mix of 
lectures, discussions, case studies, and field work, these topics will be 
examined: developing product concepts, prototype development and 
concept testing, estimating market potential, attracting stakeholders, 
writing business plans, raising funds, and assembly of needed 
resources. 


75-391. New Venture Formation 

Designed for students who choose entrepreneurship as a career option, 
this course is an in-depth study of the process of drawing the blueprints 
for a new enterprise including: developing business ideas, developing 
business concepts, conducting feasibility studies, choosing a legal form 
or business, writing business plans, identifying and approaching 
sources of money, raising funds, and putting together a package of 
resources to start an enterprise. (Prerequisites: 71-140, 72-271, 74- 
231.) 


75-392. New Venture Management 

Building on the knowledge gained in 75-391, students examine the 
details of two main stages in the life of a business venture: start-up and 
venture growth, and the stabilization phase. Topics include: leveraging, 
negotiating, teaming, raising equity capital, actual acquisition of 
physical resources, building an organization, generating sales, 
establishing information and control systems, crisis management, 
managing growing pains, and stabilizing the enterprise. (Prerequisite: 
75-391.) 


75-393. International Business 

This course is designed to provide students with the tools to think 
globally and manage internationally. This survey course covers a wide 
range of topics including, the global trade and investment environment, 
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the international firm's cultural, political, and competitive environment, 
and the management and operations of international firms. The focus 
throughout the course is on the changes that occur when a firm moves 
from a domestic focus to a global one. (Prerequisites: 71-140, 72-271, 
74-231.) 


75-397. The Law and Business Administration 

A survey of the law pertaining to business administration. Topics 
include: the legal approach to business problems, contracts, sale of 
goods, bills of exchange, agency, bailment, real property, partnerships, 
corporations, and bankruptcy. 


75-401. Co-op Work Term | 


75-402. Co-op Work Term II 


75-403, Co-op Work Term lil 


75-404. Co-op Work Term IV 


75-411. Co-op Work Term | (Business and Computer Science) 


75-412. Co-op Work Term Il (Business and Computer Science) 


75-413. Co-op Work Term Ill (Business and Computer Science) 


75-414. Co-op Work Term IV (Business and Computer Science) 
75-490. Strategy in the Global Business Environment 

This course builds on the basic knowledge provided in 75-393 to 
provide students with an in-depth appreciation of global management 
issues, The course focuses on developing and implementing global 
Strategies. This includes a detailed analysis of the international 
environment and the forces that determine global effectiveness, as well 
as consideration of different forms of entry available to firms and the 
specific factors that must be addressed to implement global strategies 
successfully. (Prerequisite: 75-393.) 


75-491. Special Topics in Strategic Management 

This is an advanced course designed to examine, in-depth, the 
Strategic issues facing business decision makers. Coverage will vary to 
reflect the contemporary issues and concerns of today’s executives. 
(May be taken for credit twice if content is different.) (Prerequisite: 
Semester 7 or Semester 8 standing.) 


75-492. Introduction to Business Consulting 
An introduction to the theory and practice of business consulting. 
Students will undertake individual and team consulting engagements 
under faculty direction. (Prerequisite: Semester 7 or Semester 8 
standing.) 
75-493. Field Study in Strategic Management and 

En hip 
In this course, teams of students study an actual firm focusing on 
identifying the strategic issues facing the firm, the needed strategic 
plans for addressing them, and the implementation of such plans. 
Students pursuing the entrepreneurial option can also take this course 
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to finalize the prototype for the business they intend to start. 
(Prerequisite: Semester 7 or Semester 8 standing.) 
75-494. Directed Study 


Strategic 
Entrepreneurship 
Under faculty supervision, students undertake an_ individualized 
program of independent study to pursue, in great depth, a topic in 
Strategic management or entrepreneurship where they can apply the 
knowledge gained in prior courses. (May be taken for credit twice if 
content is different.) (Prerequisite: consent of instructor.) 


in Management and 


75-498. Strategic Management 

Taught from the perspective of the CEO, this is the capstone course of 
the B.Comm. Program. It is designed to integrate the knowledge gained 
in all business courses and focus such knowledge on the central task of 
managing the firm in its entirety. (Prerequisites: Semester 7 or 
Semester 8 standing for B.Comm. students; or Semester 5 or Semester 
6 standing for B. Comm. for University Graduates students; and all 
other required Business courses.) 
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6.1 General Information 


History 


The Faculty of Education, University of Windsor, was established on 
July 1, 1970, thus becoming the seventh Faculty in the University. Its 
predecessor, Windsor Teachers’ College, founded in 1962, trained its 
students to teach in the elementary schools of Ontario. Integration with 
the University opened the way to the development of new programs of 
study designed to prepare candidates for teaching in both elementary 


and secondary schools. 
The Role of the Faculty of Education 


Teaching is a familiar, common experience prevalent during a large part 
of everyone's life. Although teaching is familiar, it is also elusive; 
although it is common, it is also extraordinary; although it is prevalent, it 
is also esoteric. Teaching is a complex process intertwining many 


philosophies, approaches, and facets. 


It follows from this view of teaching that teachers must be extremely 
knowledgeable and highly expert in order to make sound decisions. The 
role of the Faculty of Education, University of Windsor is to present a 
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thorough knowledge base for teaching and to ensure that teachers use 
this knowledge base appropriately in making complex judgements on 
behalf of their students. Such judgements must be based upon a 
knowledge of curriculum and learning theory, human development and 
cognition, and instructional design, implementation, and evaluation. 
Most importantly, the prospective teacher must be able to connect this 
knowledge to the understandings, dispositions, and conceptions that 
individual students bring with them to the classroom. The task of 
teaching is less a matter of “covering the material” than of connecting 
with the student in whatever ways are necessary to make knowledge 
the possession of the learner. 


Teaching is not routine. It is a complex human phenomenon presenting 
a major challenge to its practitioners. 


Arguments about the purposes of education in society, how to teach, 
what to teach, and when to teach it, and the interactive relationship 
between the teacher and the learner have long been subjects for study 
and debate. Consequently, the ideal way of preparing teachers has 
been an elusive goal, and it would seem that there are as many notions 
and opinions as there are people to express them. The debates 
continue. The Faculty of Education, however, although acknowledging 
the importance of the continual critical examination of the processes of 
education in all its aspects, has carefully and thoughtfully designed 
courses and learning experiences to prepare its students to begin the 
practice of teaching and to become knowledgeable about educational 
problems, issues and technology. 


6.2 Regulations 


6.2.1 _ LIMITATION OF ENROLMENT 


The Faculty of Education reserves the right to limit the number of 
registrants in any program or individual course of instruction described 
in this Calendar in cases where the Faculty's teaching and other 
resources cannot accommodate all of the qualified applicants, In 
addition, not all courses listed may be offered. 


6.3 Programs of Study -- Pre-Service 
Program 


6.3.1 | CONSECUTIVE BACHELOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
eee SSS UUAUIUNUVEGREE 


APPLICATION 


Candidates wishing to enter the one-year, pre-service program of study 
must apply through the Ontario Universities’ Application Centre using 
the on-line application form (www.ouac.on.ca/teas/). 
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Applications must be received by the Centre by the announced date. 


Applicants select one of three possible levels of teaching specialization: 
Primary-Junior (Junior Kindergarten to Grade 6), Junior-Intermediate 
(Grades 4 to 10), and Intermediate-Senior (Grade 7 through secondary 
school). Pertinent theory and exemplary teaching practices (presented 
in an integrated manner at the Faculty of Education) are supplemented 
by directed observation and field experience. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 


Candidates will be selected for admission to the Pre-Service program 
on the basis of superior academic qualifications; some students will 
also be admitted on the basis of experience profiles. 


The Faculty of Education also offers an Equity Access Program. 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1) A candidate for admission to the one-year, pre-service program of 
Study leading to the Bachelor of Education (General) Degree and the 
Ontario Certificate of Qualification must submit proof of graduation with 
an approved degree from the University of Windsor or another 
accredited university. 


The candidate's university degree program must include at least ninety 
academic credits or equivalent beyond the Ontario Secondary Diploma 
(or equivalent.) 


2) A candidate who wishes to qualify for the Ontario Certificate of 
Qualification, Intermediate-Senior concentration, will be required to 
select two teachable subjects from the following: Biology, Chemistry, 
Computer Science, Dramatic Arts, English, French, Geography, History, 
Mathematics, Music-Instrumental, Music-Vocal, Physical and Health 
Education, Physics, Religious Education in the Roman Catholic 
Schools, Science (General), individual and Society, and Visual Arts. 


Junior-Intermediate candidates will be required to select one teachable 
Subject from the same list, excluding Individual and Society. 


A candidate for the Intermediate-Senior area must have as 
prerequisites for the major teachable subject at least ten semester 
courses or equivalent (thirty credits) and for the minor teachable subject 
at least six semester courses or equivalent (eighteen credits). 
Prerequisites for Individual and Society include courses in 
Anthropology, Psychology, and/or Sociology. Candidates for the Junior- 
Intermediate area should have as prerequisites for their teachable 
Subject at least six semester courses or equivalent (eighteen credits). 
Unless special arrangements are made, courses in the above subjects 
may not be offered if there is insufficient enrollment. 


3) The following are required of all applicants: 
(a) completed application form with the documents noted on 


form; 
(b) birth certificate and Social Insurance Number (S.I.N.); 
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(a) proof of Canadian Citizenship or permanent residency as 
defined by the Immigration Act (Canada), or of eligibility for 
employment in Canada (if the Ontario Certificate of 
Qualification or a Temporary Letter of Standing is to be 
awarded); 

(b) legal proof of change of name must be submitted where the 
name being used differs from that shown on the birth 
certificate. 


4) Additional requirements: 

(a) Prior to September 15, the candidate must present proof of a 
tuberculin test as required by the Ontario Ministry of Health. 
The test must have been administered during the previous 
twelve months. 

(b) After acceptance, students are required to submit to the 
Faculty a recent photograph (passport-size) for identification 
purposes within the Faculty of Education. 

(c) An official police criminal record check. The check must have 
been obtained within the previous six months. 

(d) Candidates are advised that they are responsible for their 
own transportation to and from field placements. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


1) The letter grading system of the University is used in reporting 
courses and practice teaching (see 2.6.3). Candidates who obtain three 
or more final course grades below C will not be recommended for 
certification. Candidates who are unsuccessful in practice teaching or 
obtain a grade of F in any course will not be recommended for either a 
degree or certification. 


2) Sessional records include term assignments, oral and written tests, 
and practical work. The general attitude of the candidate to his or her 
work, adaptability to teaching, and the probability of future success as a 
teacher may be taken into consideration in determining sessional 
standing. 


3) Final grades awarded are based upon the accumulated evaluation of 
the candidate. Formal final examinations may be held; however, no 
formal supplemental examinations will be allowed. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


The Faculty of Education provides programs and courses in teacher 
education but does not issue a teaching certificate. The responsibility 
for teacher certification lies with the Ontario College of Teachers. Upon 
successful completion of the requirements for teacher certification in 
Ontario, a recommendation will be made by the Dean of the Faculty to 
the Ontario College of Teachers indicating eligibility for the Ontario 
Certificate of Qualification. Candidates who successfully complete 
either the Consecutive or the Concurrent Programs of Study and 
Practice Teaching will be awarded the B.Ed. degree of the University of 
Windsor, and will be recommended to the Ontario College of Teachers 
indicating eligibility for an Ontario Certificate of Qualification. 


OUTLINE OF STUDY 


The number of lecture hours per week is indicated in parentheses after 
each course listed. 


Compulsory Courses: 
80-203. Psychology in Education (2) 


or 
80-207. Introduction to Issues in Education (available with permission 
only to students who have already taken 80-203 or 
equivalent.) 

Education of Exceptional People (2) 

Organization and Management in Educational Administration 
(2) 

Practice Teaching 


80-204. 
80-205. 


80-499, 
Voluntary Option: 

80-200. Religious Education in Roman Catholic Schools (1) 
Additional Requirements for Primary-Junior Candidates: 
80-301. General Methodology: Content and Methods (9) 
Additional Requirements for Junior-Intermediate Candidates: 
80-302. General Methodology: Content and Methods (6.5) 


Junior-Intermediate candidates must also select one course from the 
following: 


TABLE OF OPTIONS 


80-352, 
80-353. 
80-356. 
80-358. 
80-359. 
80-362. 
80-365. 
80-366. 
80-367. 
80-368. 
80-369. 
80-373. 
80-374. 
80-376. 
80-379. 
80-380. 


Art (3) 

Computer Science (3) 

English (3) 

French (3) 

Geography (3) 

History (3) 

Religious Education in Roman Catholic Schools (3) 
Mathematics (3) 

Music—Vocal (3) 
Music—Instrumental (3) 

Health and Physical Education (3) 
Biology (3) 

Chemistry (3) 

Physics (3) 

Dramatic Arts (3) 
Science—General (3) 


Additional Requirements for Intermediate-Senior Candidates: 
80-303. General Methodology: Content and Methods (5.5) 
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Intermediate-Senior candidates must also take two courses from the 
following: 


TABLE OF OPTIONS 


80-352. 
80-353. 
80-356. 
80-358. 
80-359. 
80-362, 
80-365. 
80-366. 
80-367, 
80-368. 
80-369. 
80-373, 
80-374. 
80-376, 
80-377. 
80-379. 
80-380. 


Art (3) 
Computer Science (3) 

English (3) 

French (3) 

Geography (3) 

History (3) 

Religious Education in Roman Catholic Schools (3) 
Mathematics (3) 

Music—Vocal (3) 

Music—instrumental (3) 

Health and Physical Education (3) 

Biology (3) 

Chemistry (3) 

Physics (3) 

Individual and Society (3) 

Dramatic Arts (3) 

Science—General (3) 


6.3.2 CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (GENERAL 


SCIENCE, )/BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Science (General Science)/Bachelor of 
Education Program is offered jointly over four years by the Faculty of 
Science and the Faculty of Education, This program prepares 
individuals to teach science at the intermediate and senior levels 
(Grade 7 through secondary school). 


Graduates of this program will acquire the necessary skills and 
knowledge for teaching two subjects and fulfill the requirements for 
Certification by the Ontario College of Teachers. It offers students the 
opportunity to begin working towards teacher certification early in their 
academic careers. 


For program requirements and course sequence, see 
Science”, 4.1.3. 


“Faculty of 


6.3.3 | CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF 


MATHEMATICS/BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Mathematics/Bachelor of Education 
Program is offered jointly over four or five years by the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics and the Faculty of Education. The program 
prepares individuals to teach mathematics at the intermediate and 
Senior levels (Grade 7 through secondary school), 


Graduates of this program will acquire the necessary skills and 
knowledge for teaching two subjects and fulfill the requirements. for 
Certification by the Ontario College of Teachers. It offers students the 
opportunity to begin working towards teaching certification early in their 
academic careers. Students can pursue academic studies in 
mathematics and statistics while concurrently studying education and 
doing practice teaching in schools. Practice teaching begins in year 
one of the program. All students should see an advisor in the 
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Department of Mathematics and Statistics, and in the Faculty of 
Education, on a regular basis, to discuss course selection and 
academic progress. 


APPLICATION AND ADMISSION 


Admission is to first-year only. Applicants from OAC must present six 
OAC credits, including English |, Calculus, and Algebra and Geometry, 
New Curriculum Requirements : 6 Grade 12 "U" or "U/C" courses 
including Grade 12 “U" English |, Grade 12 "U" Advanced Functions 
and Introductory Calculus, and Grade 12 “U" Geometry and Discrete 
Mathematics. Admission also requires completion and submission of a 
Student profile record by the prescribed deadline. Enrolment in this 
program is limited. 


For program requirements and course sequence, see "Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics", 4.8.1. 

6.3.4 CONCURRENT BACHELOR OF ARTS (OR, MUSICAL 
ARTS OR SCIENCE)/BACHELOR OF 
EDUCATION/DIPLOMA IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION - PRE-SERVICE PROGRAM 


The Concurrent Bachelor of Arts (or Musical Arts or Science)/Bachelor 
of Education/Diploma in Early Childhood Education Program is offered 
jointly over five years by the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences, the 
Faculty of Science and the Faculty of Education, in co-operation with 
St. Clair College. The program prepares individuals to teach at the 
preschool and Primary-Junior levels, 


Graduates of this program will receive two degrees and a diploma and 
will acquire the necessary skills and knowledge to fulfill the 
requirements for certification by the Ontario College of Teachers. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


All students are required to complete the thirty-course requirement of 
the University of Windsor General B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) degree 
program, in addition to the Education courses 80-203, 80-204, 80-205, 
and 80-301, and Practice Teaching (80-499). The St. Clair College 
Early Childhood Education component will consist of eleven courses, 
ED 117, ED 120, ED 130, ED 209, ED 210F, ED 310, ED 402F, ED 
408, ED 409, and 640 hours of Field Placement. Requirements can 
also be met for teaching in the Roman Catholic school system. With 
additional study in the University's Summer Session, students may be 
able to accelerate the completion of their B.A or B.Math, or B.M.A. or 
B.Sc. program. With Summer and/or additional Fall/Winter Studies, they 
May pursue four-year B.A. or B.Math. or B.M.A. or B.Sc. programs as 
well, 


COURSE SEQUENCE 
FIRST YEAR 
Fall Term: five B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc,) courses. 
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Winter Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A, or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed course 
80-301 (Language Arts and Math); and the E.C.E course ED 210F 
(Curriculum Methods). 


Spring Term: two weeks of E.C.E Preschool and two weeks of B.Ed. 
Primary Grades practice teaching (150 hours total). 


SECOND YEAR 

Fall Term: five B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses. 

Winter Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed course 
80-203 (Educational Psychology); and the E.C.E course ED 120 (Child 
Behaviour Management). 


Spring Term: four weeks of B.Ed. JK/SK practice teaching (150 hours 
total). 


THIRD YEAR 

Fall Term: five B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses. 

Winter Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed course 
80-301(Art/Music/Phys. Ed.); and the E.C.E course ED 130 (Child 
Development). 


Spring Term: four weeks of B.Ed. Primary Grades practice teaching 
(150 hours total). 


FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term: the E.C.E. courses ED 310 (Infant/Toddler) and ED 402F 
(Atypical Child); and the B.Ed course 80-204 (Exceptional Child). 


Winter Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.Ed course 
80-301 (Social Studies/Science/Computers); and the E.C.E course ED 
117 (Introduction to £.C.E.). 


Spring Term: four weeks of E.C.E. Infant/Toddler practice teaching (150 
hours total). 


FIFTH YEAR 

Fall Term: three B.A. (or B.M.A. or B.Sc.) courses; the B.ED. COURSE 
80-205 (Educational Administration); and the E.C.E. course ED 409 
(Parent Ed.). 

Winter Term: the E.C.E courses ED 209 (Curriculum Development) and 
ED 408 (Assessment); the B.Ed. Primary Grades Practice Teaching 
course 80-499 (45 days/225 hours). 


Spring Term: four weeks of E.C.E Infant/Toddler practice teaching (150 
hours total). 


STANDING REQUIRED FOR CONTINUATION 


Students must comply with the general university regulations (see 
2.2.19), and with the academic regulations of their particular B.A., 
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B.M.A. or B.Sc. program. In addition candidates who are unsuccessful 
in practice teaching, or obtain a final grade of less than a C in three or 
more Education courses in the program will not be recommended for 
certification. Students may repeat only one B.Ed. course, excluding 80- 
499, for upgrading throughout the program. 


GRADUATION 


Graduates of the program will receive both the Bachelor of Arts (or 
Musical Arts or Science) and the Bachelor of Education (General) 
degrees from the University of Windsor, and the Diploma in Early 
Childhood Education from St. Clair College. 


The Faculty of Education does not issue a teaching certificate. The 
Ontario Certificate of Qualification is issued by the Ontario College of 
Teachers upon recommendation of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Education. Only Canadian citizens or Permanent Residents of Canada 
qualify for this certificate. Under certain conditions, the Ontario College 
of Teachers may grant a non-Canadian citizen an Interim Certificate of 
Qualification. 


6.4 Course Descriptions — Pre-Service 
Program 


All Pre-Service courses are two-term courses unless otherwise 
indicated. 


80-200. Religious Education in Roman Catholic Schools 

This course is provided for those preparing themselves for the ministry 
of teaching in the Roman Catholic Schools of Ontario. This course is 
open to all Education students. 

This course offers prospective teachers the opportunity: 1) to reflect, in 
an adult context, upon the significance of their faith and faith growth for 
themselves and their students; 2) to gain a theological background for 
an introduction to Religious Education. (1 lecture hour a week.) 


80-203. Psychology in Education 

Psychology applied to teaching: child growth and development, the 
learning process, mental health, learning and adjustment problems in 
the environment. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


80-204. Education of Exceptional People 

Organization, philosophy and history, development, and structure; 
special provisions and their significance for exceptional people in our 
schools today; remedial procedures in care, treatment, education, and 
rehabilitation. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


80-205. Organization and Management in Educational 
Administration 

The focus of the course is on the teacher's administrative and 

organizational role in education, and on selected professional issues 

including professional relationships. Consideration will be given to 

educational organization, provincial and local, and to law and 

regulations. (2 lecture hours a week.) 
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80-207. Introduction to Issues in Education 

An introduction to critical reflection and analysis of such educational 
issues as: the reflective teacher, ethnic and religious pluralism in public 
schooling, and moral and values development. (2 lecture hours a 
week.) 


80-301. General Methodology: Content and Methods—Primary- 
Junior 

The course is concerned with the growth, development, and learning of 
children from Junior Kindergarten to Grade 6. Opportunities are 
provided for students to investigate all aspects of the curriculum, with 
special attention being paid to the aims of elementary education, and its 
program organization. It also provides detailed study and application of 
teaching procedures and curriculum planning. Specific applications to 
art, language arts, mathematics, computers, music, health and physical 
education, science, and social studies are included. (9 lecture hours a 
week.) 


80-302. General Methodology: Content and Methods—Junior- 
Intermediate 

The course is concerned with the growth, development, and learning of 
children from Grade 4 to Grade 10. Opportunities are provided for 
Students to investigate all aspects of the curriculum, art, language arts, 
mathematics, computers, music, health and physical education, 
Science, and social studies, with special attention being paid to the aims 
of elementary and secondary education and_ their programs’ 
organization. It also provides detailed study and application of teaching 
procedures and curriculum planning. (6.5 lecture hours a week.) 


80-303. General Methodology: Content and Methods— 
Intermediate-Senior 

The course is concerned primarily with the development and learning of 
Students in the intermediate division (Grades 7 to 10), Opportunities are 
provided for students to investigate all aspects of the curriculum and its 
organization with an emphasis on grades 7 and 8. It also provides 
detailed study and application of teaching procedures and curriculum 
planning in art, language across the curriculum, mathematics, music, 
health and physical education, science, and the social sciences. 
Included are specific applications of the computer in teaching. (5.5 
hours a week.) 


80-352. to 80-380. Junior-Intermediate, Intermediate-Senior 
Methods 


These courses provide a more detailed study and application of the 
aims and teaching procedures of specific subjects in the Junior- 
Intermediate and Intermediate-Senior concentrations. Intermediate- 
Senior candidates must select two courses from the Table of Options. 
Junior-intermediate candidates must select one. 


80-499. Practice Teaching 

Directed observation and practice teaching is provided through a series 
of field experiences. Primary-Junior candidates will normally be placed 
in Grades K to Six inclusive; Junior-Intermediate candidates will 
normally be placed in Grades Four to Ten inclusive; intermediate- 
Senior candidates will be placed in Grades Seven to the end of 
highschool. 


6.5 Programs of Study - In-Service 
Program 


eS i ee 
6.5.1 | BACHELOR OF EDUCATION (HONOURS) DEGREE — IN. 


SERVICE PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM 


The Faculty of Education offers courses leading to the Honours 
Bachelor of Education degree. Not all courses will be offered in each 
session. The courses are designed for practicing teachers and 
instructors who wish to improve their professional skills and knowledge. 
Some students may wish to complete courses for additional 
qualifications to refresh, to up-date, to qualify in new subject areas or 
divisions, or to adapt their instruction to changes in curriculum. 


ADDITIONAL QUALIFICATIONS COURSES 


Candidates successfully completing certain in-service courses will be 
recommended to the Ontario College of Teachers for an additional 
qualification entry on their certificate of qualification. 


The offerings may include courses in Development in Professional 
Practice as shown in the charts below. 


Candidates for these courses expecting recommendation for additional 
qualifications must hold a Certificate of Qualification from the Ontario 
College of Teachers. 


For admission to Part ll and Specialist courses, candidates will be 
required to present evidence of prerequisite qualifications as required 
by the Ontario College of Teachers. 


A candidate may be considered to have fulfilled the academic 
requirements of Honours Specialist certification on — successful 
completion of one course in the sequence 79-460 through 79-475. 
Courses leading to teaching qualifications in additional secondary 
subjects or additional divisional areas of concentration for basic 
certification may be available to candidates as special students. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
A candidate must hold and show proof of: 


1) an approved degree of the University of Windsor or other accredited 
university; and 

2) a valid, current Certificate of Qualification from the Ontario College of 
Teachers; or, 


3) permission of the Dean of the Faculty of Education, for which written 
applications will be individually considered. 
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Inquiries about admission criteria, courses, and accreditation should be 
directed to the Co-ordinator, In-Service Program at the Faculty of 
Education (519) 253-3000, ext. 3800, 
APPLICATION AND REGISTRATION 


Students apply for the program and register for specific courses using 
the Application and Registration Form—Part-Time Undergraduate 
Studies, which may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


To qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Education (Honours), a student 
must: 


1) qualify for an approved degree of the University of Windsor or 
another accredited university; and 


2) successfully complete eight semester course equivalents of the 
University of Windsor B.Ed. (Honours) program with a B average or 
better. 


Normally, candidates must select six semester course equivalents in an 
area of specialization. However, if a candidate wishes to transfer credit 
for a course taken at another university towards the B. Ed. (Honours) 
granted by the University of Windsor, approval must be obtained from 
the Dean prior to taking such a course. All candidates expecting to 
proceed to the degree should discuss their course selection with the 
Co-ordinator of the In-Service Program. 


Transfer of credit to @ B.A. program: See requirements of the 
appropriate college/faculty. 
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6.5.2 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


ADDITIONAL BASIC QUALIFICATION COURSES 
ADDITIONAL QUALIFICATION COURSES 
HONOUR SPECIALIST QUALIFICATION COURSES 
PRINCIPAL'S QUALIFICATION PROGRAM 


For a complete description of all In-Service courses and registration 
procedures, consult the /n-Service Program Course Calendar, which is 
available from the Faculty of Education, or refer to 
www.uwindsor.ca/inservice. 
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ADDITIONAL QUALIFICATIONS COURSES 
For For F 


or 
PART |, the PART Il, the SPECIALIST, the 
Subject Area —— courses oe courses ~, courses 


79-106 79-206 
79-109 


Special Topics 
Autism 
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ADDITIONAL BASIC QUALIFICATIONS 
AND 
HONOURS SPECIALIST COURSES 


Science - General 79-475 


7 FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


Dean 


Graham T. Reader; B.Tech. (Bradford), B.A. (0.U.), P.S.C.(M.B.A.) 
(J.S.D.C.), Ph.D. (Bradford), P.Eng., C.M.E., C.Eng., Eur.ing., 
F.1.Mar.E. 


Associate Dean 
Philip H. Alexander; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc., (Windsor), P.Eng. 


The engineering curriculum leading to the B.A.Sc. degree has been 
designed to offer students an education that is immediately valuable to 
them on graduation and which, at the same time, provides a foundation 
to accommodate their further education in industry or research. 


The first year is common in order to give the student an introduction to 
general engineering principles and to allow investigation of a special 
field of interest for subsequent years of study, 


The Co-operative Education Program is available in Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Environmental Engineering, — Industrial 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering 
(Materials Option), and Mechanical Engineering (Automotive Option). 
See 7.7.2 for more information. 


While engineers must work within the technologies of the times, they 
are also responsible for the continual development of these 
technologies. The flexibility demanded of the engineer must be based 
upon proficiency in the physical sciences, and a confident ability to 
apply the sciences to the benefit of humankind. Therefore, our 
engineering programs are founded upon a substantial content of 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry; and our engineering subjects are 
taught with a view to familiarizing the students with contemporary 
practice, and teaching them those methods of analysis, design, and 
fealization which they will be able to apply to a continually developing 
discipline, 


The aim of the engineer is to apply the latest science and technology 
for the betterment of society; engineers must, therefore, realize their 
duties to society and, as a prerequisite, appreciate how civilizations 
have developed to their present states. 


The independent responsibility that we wish to see in practicing 
engineers is impressed upon our students by emphasis on laboratory 
work, tutorials, projects, and assignments. Further, the student is 
assisted in individual studies by counselling and professional 
development seminars. 


These activities encourage a close and profitable student-professor 
relationship and facilitate the interchange of engineering information 
and experience to develop the professional maturity and integrity of the 
Student. 


7.1. Academic Regulations 


Students are directed to become farniliar and to comply with the general 
regulations of the University as described in 2.2 which apply to all 
students. Additionally, programs within the Faculty of Engineering have 
particular regulations. Students enrolled in Engineering programs also 
must comply with these particular requirements. 


Students also are directed to read the "Statement of Responsibility" on 
the inside front cover. 


COURSE CHANGES 


All course changes subsequent to registration require the written 
approval of the Associate Dean of the Faculty. 


COURSES NOT PART OF THE ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


A student may register for courses additional to those in the 
Engineering program only with the permission of the Chair for the 
program area in which the student is enrolled and the Associate Dean. 


SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 


To remove any suggestion that the word, “engineering,” in the context 
of courses or programs in Computer Science implies the meaning of 
"engineering" as used in the context of courses or programs in 
Professional Engineering, it is hereby acknowledged that Software 
Engineering is a collection of principles, models, methods, and 
techniques for the development, maintenance, evolution, and reuse of 
software that meets fundamental performance and quality requirements 
in an economic and competitive manner. 


CALCULATION OF AVERAGES 


1) A student's academic evaluation is based on a cumulative average of 
grades weighted as follows: The weight of a one-term course is equal to 
the number of lecture hours per week, plus one-half the number of 
tutorial or laboratory hours per week. 


2) All courses taken as part of the Engineering Program, including failed 
and repeated courses, and supplemental evaluations will be included in 
the calculation of the cumulative average. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PRIVILEGES 


The Academic Standing Committee may grant a supplemental 
evaluation privilege for a failed course provided that the student: 

(a) has failed only one course in the evaluation period; and 

(b) has a grade in the failed course of F; and 

(c) has a cumulative average of 5.0 or better. 


If a supplemental evaluation privilege is granted and the student 
decides to exercise this privilege, the student must register for the 
supplemental and pay the appropriate fee. Once a student has 
registered for a supplemental evaluation and the required evaluation 
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method has been prescribed, the evaluation will occur at the time and 
place prescribed by the Faculty of Engineering. Failure to write after 
registering for the supplemental evaluation will result in a grade of F 
being assigned. Both the resulting grade and the original grade will be 
shown on the student's transcript and will be included in the 
determination of the student's cumulative average. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to complying with the general university regulations (see 
2.2.20) an Engineering student must complete the program within eight 
years of study from the date of first registration in an Engineering 
program. 


7.2 Co-operative Education Program 


The Faculty of Engineering Co-operative Education Program offers 
students the opportunity to combine their classroom experiences with 
career-related work experiences. The Co-operative Education Program 
is based upon the principle that the preparation of undergraduate 
Engineering students can be enhanced by blending career related work 
experience with a quality curriculum. 


Admission to the Co-operative Education Program is competitive. 
Students who apply and are accepted into the Program will participate 
in three or four paid work experiences interspersed throughout the four- 
year honours program. The experience gained while participating in 
these structured and supervised work placements is viewed as an 
integral component of the student's education program. 


7.24 APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Students who are granted admission to the Engineering program are 
offered the option of participating in the Co-operative Education (Co-op) 
Program at three different times as follow: 


1) Applicants to the Engineering program who are offered admission to 
first-year with a mid-term average of eighty percent or higher will be 
sent an application to participate in the Co-op Program, along with their 
acceptance package. 


2) All other students who are accepted to first-year of the Engineering 
program will be given an application to participate in the Co-op Program 
during their course in Professional Development in September. 


Criteria for participation will vary depending upon the academic 
achievement and the number of Co-op applicants. Decisions regarding 
Participation in the Co-op Program will be finalized by the Co-operative 
Education and Career Services Office in the Winter term of the 
Students’ first year of study. Actual registration in the Co-op Program 
and fee assessment will not occur until students obtain their first work 
assignment in the Summer term after their first Fall and Winter terms of 
Study. 


3) During the summer before the second year of the Engineering 
program, all students who have completed their first year and have 
achieved the Engineering Co-op academic requirement of a cumulative 
average of 5.0 or better and no more than one failure are sent an 
application for admission to the Co-op program. 


Second-year applicants are evaluated on the basis of their first-year 
academic achievement, paid and volunteer work experience, a letter 
Outlining the student's motivation for applying, two letters of reference, 
and an interview. 


Decisions regarding acceptance into the Co-op Program will be 
finalized by the Co-op Education and Career Services Office in 
September, Registration in the Co-op Program and fee assessment will 
also occur at this time. 


7.2.2 | PLACEMENT 


The placement process is competitive. Co-op students will register and 
apply for work placement positions advertised by the Co-operative 
Education and Career Services Office using an Internet-Academic 
software program. Student application documents are forwarded to 
employers who select the students they wish to interview. 


After interviews take place, both the student and the employer will be 
involved in the ranking and matching process co-ordinated by the Co- 
op Office. 


The Faculty of Engineering or Co-op Education and Career Services do 
not guarantee placement, but every reasonable effort will be made to 
ensure that appropriate employment is made available. 


7.2.3 SEQUENCE OF WORK AND STUDY TERMS 


FIRST YEAR 

Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term: Study term 
Summer Term: Work term 


SECOND YEAR 

Fall term: Study term 
Winter term: Study term 
Summer Term: Work term 


THIRD YEAR* 

Fall Term: Study term 
Winter Term: Work term 
Summer Term: Study term 


*THIRD YEAR (for Environmental Engineering) 
Fall: Term: Study term 

Winter Term: Study term 

Summer Term: Work term 


FOURTH YEAR 

Fail Term: Work term 
Winter Term: Study term 
Summer Term: Study term 
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7.2.4 | ACADEMIC STANDING 


After each study term, Co-op students’ academic records will be 
reviewed to ensure that they meet the academic requirements 
necessary to remain in the Co-operative Program. The Co-op academic 
requirement is a cumulative average of 5.0 or better and no more than 
one outstanding failure. 


7.2.5 | WORK TERM EVALUATION 


A student's performance in a Work Term will be evaluated as either 
“Satisfactory” or “Unsatisfactory’. To obtain a “satisfactory” evaluation, 
a student must successfully complete all the requirements of the Co- 
operative Program as described in the rules and regulations handout 
provided to all co-op students and available from the Co-operative 
Education Office. 

7.2.6 CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to the requirements for graduation from the regular B.A.Sc. 
program (see 7.7.1), students in the Co-operative Program must 
satisfactorily complete three work terms, including a final, Fall work 
term. 


7.3 Program of Study—Bachelor of 
Applied Science 


7.3.1 OUTLINE OF STUDIES 


The course and program requirements for the various fields of 
engineering are given below. 


Note: All students will follow the sequence of study terms shown in their 
program of study. 


FIRST YEAR 
(Common to all Engineering programs) 


Fall Term 


ect. 
85-111.(Engrg. Mech. |) 2 
85-118,(Prof. Development) 2 
85-132.(Comp.-Aided Analysis !) 2 
59-1 10.(Topics in Gen. Chemistry) 3 
62-140.(Calculus A) 3 
62-126.(Linear Algebra) 3 


Winter Term 


85-124.(Electric Circuits) 


L 
85-122.(Engrg. Mech.|l) 3 
3 
85-128. (Intro to Engrg. Materials) 3 


85-130.(Graphical Comm.) 1 3 2.5 
85-131.(Comp.-Aided Design) 2 2 3 
62-141.(Calculus B) 3 1 3.5 

Summer Term 

(Co-op students only) 

85-198.(Work Term |) 


Course descriptions for non-Engineering subjects are given in the 
appropriate sections of this Calendar, 


The Second, Third, and Fourth Years of Engineering programs may be 
found as follows: 


Civil Engineering: see 7.4.2: 

Electrical Engineering: see 7.5.1; 

Environmental Engineering: see 7.4.4; 

Industrial Engineering: see 7.6.1; 

Mechanical Engineering: see 7.7.1; 

Mechanical Engineering (Materials Option): see 7.7.1; 
Mechanical Engineering (Automotive Option): see 7.7.1. 


73.2 NON-TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


For complete descriptions of the courses listed below, see the 
respective area/program sections of this Calendar. 


Not all courses will be offered each year. All courses are three hours a 
week unless otherwise indicated. 


Anthropology 

49-306. Sociology of Women 

General, Arts and Social Sciences 

01-212. Science and Technology: Religious Perspectives 
Interdisciplinary Studies 

07-201. 
07-202. 
07-203. 
07-227. 


07-232. 
02-100. 


Culture and Ideas | 

Culture and Ideas || 

Culture and Ideas III 

Christianity: The Modern Age 
Religion in a World of Science 
Introduction to Canadian Studies 


Multicultural Studies 
08-160. Foundations of Civilization 
Classical Civilization 


11-125. The Romance of Words 
11-160. Land of the Pharaohs 
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English 
26-128. Images of Women in Literature 
Philosophy 


34-110. 
34-112. 
34-129. 
34-160. 
34-221. 
34-224. 
34-226. 
34-227. 
34-228. 
34-253. 


Introduction to Western Philosophy 
Philosophy and Human Nature 
Contemporary Moral Issues 
Reasoning Skills 

Introduction to Ethics 

Business Ethics 

Law, Punishment, and Morality 
Environmental Ethics 

Technology and Human Values 
Philosophy of Science 


History 
43-347. Cities in North America: Historical Urbanization in Canada 
Planning 

50-191. History and Evolution of Canadian Planning 

Political Science 

45-100. 
45-130. 


45-160. 
45-212. 


Introduction to Canadian Government and Politics 
Comparing Politics in a Changing World 

Issues in World Politics 

Environmental Policy and Politics 


Psychology 

46-115. Introduction to Psychology as a Behavioural Science 
46-116. Introduction to Psychology as a Social Science 
46-240. Psychology of Sex and Gender 

Sociology 

48-101. Principles and Methods of Sociology 

48-204. Sociology of the Family 

48-205. Sociology of Sex 

48-306. Sociology of Women 

Women's Studies 

53-100. Women in Canadian Society 

Administrative Studies 


71-140. Principles of Management 
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7.3.3 


85-111. Engineering Mechanics | 

Statics of particles and rigid bodies; trusses, frames, machines; 
centroids and centres of gravity; friction. (2 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a 
week.) 


Course Descriptions — General Engineering 


85-118. Professional Development 

The practice of engineering in various disciplines; career development; 
administrative processes in the profession; ethical considerations; the 
relationship of engineering to society. Responsibility of professional 
engineers for public health and safety in the workplace. Fundamentals 
of expository writing, including types of exposition, planning, 
organization, format and style, résumé preparation, engineering reports, 
and other forms of written communication. Assignments using word 
processing. (2 lecture hours a week.) 


85-122, Engineering Mechanics II 

Kinematics of particles; kinetics of particles: Newton's Second Law, 
work-energy and impulse-momentum methods; moments of inertia of 
areas and masses; kinematics of rigid bodies, plane motion. (3 lecture, 
2 tutorial hours a week.) 


85-124. Electric Circuits 

Fundamental electrical concepts and units; source of electrical energy; 
terminal properties of voltage and current sources, resistors, capacitors 
and inductors; introduction to network analysis; network laws, network 
equations, solution methods; power and energy; electric and magnetic 
fields; measurement techniques. (3 lecture, 2 laboratory or tutorial 
hours a week.) 


85-128. Introduction To Engineering Materials 

This course explains how the properties of solid materials are derived 
and are related to their basic crystallographic and electronic structures: 
Metals, ceramics, polymers, and electronic materials are covered. (3 
lecture, 2 laboratory or tutorial hours a week.) 


85-130. Graphical Communications 

A course in the fundamentals of engineering graphic communication, 
including the following: orthographic projection; isometric drawing and 
sketching; single and double auxiliary views; sections and conventions; 
dimensioning; reading engineering drawings and prints; the 
fundamentals of descriptive geometry; introduction to computer 
graphics. (1 lecture hour, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


85-131. Computer-Aided Design 

Design project organization, design methodology, needs validation, 
problem identification and definition, modern i 
techniques, effective oral and written communication. Design evaluation 
using criterion functions. Application to major projects. (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


85-132. Computer-Aided Analysis | 
Introduction to simple engineering problems and the application of 
digital computers to analyze these problems; use of MATLAB in 
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engineering computations; introduction to various computer 
programming languages, with emphasis on C. (2 lecture, 2 tutorial 
hours a week.) 


85-198. Work Term | 


85-211. Computer-Aided Analysis II 

Programming; numerical methods; solution of linear algebraic equations 
with real and complex coefficients; matrix oriented methods; equations 
in one variable, roots of polynomials; solutions of nonlinear algebraic 
equations; curve-fitting techniques, numerical integration, solution of 
ordinary differential equations. (Prerequisite: 85-132.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
tutorial hours a week.) 


85-212. Thermodynamics | 

An introductory thermodynamics course in which fundamental principles 
are developed. Included are ideal gas relations, properties of pure 
substances, First Law for closed and steady flow systems, the Second 
Law with entropy relations, and an introduction to cycles. (3 lecture, 1.5 
tutorial hours a week.) 


85-214. Circuit Analysis Il 

Two-terminal components; Kirchhoffs laws, network analysis 
techniques; DC resistive networks; steady-state sinusoidal theory; 
power and energy; three phase systems; transient analysis; state 
equation methods; computer-oriented solution _ techniques. 
(Prerequisite: 85-124; corequisite: 85-211.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory or 
tutorial hours or equivalent a week.) 


85-217. Engineering Mechanics of Deformable Bodies | 

An introduction to stress, strain, and stress-strain relations, and a brief 
discussion of mechanical properties and types of loads. A study of 
members subjected to axial load, flexure, and torsion. (Prerequisites: 
85-111 and 62-140.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


85-222. Engineering Treatment of Experimental Data 

Treatment of engineering data using the concepts of frequency 
distribution; measures of central tendency and dispersion. Probability; 
random variables; discrete and continuous distributions. Tests of 
hypotheses; estimation; goodness-of-fit test; linear regression and 
correlation. Applications using computers in engineering design 
problems, quality control, and manufacturing processes. (Prerequisite: 
62-140.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


85-224. Technical Communications 

Effective oral communication techniques and approaches, including 
informative presentations, persuasive presentations, and the use of 
visual aids (computer projected/slides) for conveying 
technical/engineering information. Written engineering communication 
including: abstracts, formal letters, figures, tables, references, 
proposals and technical reports. Introduction to literature research 


techniques. The main objective is to introduce consciousness and 
clarity into all forms of communications. (1 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a 
week). (If Technical Writing is not available, 26-100 Composition may 
be substituted.) 


85-233. Fluid Mechanics | 

Fluid properties and basic concepts, fluid statics, equations of motion, 
one dimensional flows, flows in pipes in series, parallel and networks, 
dimensional analysis and similitude. (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a 
week.) 


85-298. Work Term Il 


85-313. Engineering Economy 
Cost estimation, cost accounting, and cost control. Comparison of 
engineering alternatives by annual cost, present worth, and rate of 
return methods. Depreciation and taxes. Equipment replacement. (3 
lecture, 1.5 tutorial hours a week.) 


85-398. Work Term Ill 


85-421. Engineering and 

The technology-society relationship in a historical context; the nature of 
technological change and its consequences; the engineer's role in the 
control of technology and sustainable development; the responsibility of 
engineers for health and safety in the workplace, including OHSA, 
WHMIS. The development of the engineering profession; professional 
registration and the code of ethics; the duties and responsibilities of 
engineers; the engineer and the law. (Restricted to fourth-year 
students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


85-498. Work Term IV 


7.4 Civil and Environmental Engineering 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Kennedy, John B.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (Cardiff), Ph.D. (Toronto), D.Sc. 
(Wales), F.A.S.C.E., F.C.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1963. 


DeMarco, Frank A; B.ASc., M.ASc., Ph.D. (Toronto), F.C.I.C., 
P.Eng.—1946. 


Monforton, Gerard R.; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Case Inst.), F.C.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1962. 


Macinnis, Cameron; B.Sc. (Dalhousie), B.E. (Hons) (Nova Scotia 
Technical College), Ph.D. (Durham), F.C.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1963. 


McCorquodale, John Alexander; B.E.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. 
(Glasgow), Ph.D. (Windsor), F.C.C.C.E., P.Eng.—1966. 


Abdel-Sayed, George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Cairo), Dr.Ing. (T. U. Karlsruhe), 
F.C.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1967. 


Bewtra, Jatinder K.; B.E. (Roorkee), M.S., Ph.D. (lowa), P.Eng —1968. 
Professors 


Madugula, Murty K.S.; B.E. (Hons.), M. Tech., Ph.D. (I.I.T., Kharagpur), 
P.Eng.—1979. 


Asfour, Abdul-Fattah Aly; B.Sc. (Hons.), M.A.Sc. (Alexandria), Ph.D. 
(Waterloo), P.Eng.—1981. 


Biswas, Nihar; B.E. (Calcutta), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Ottawa), P.Eng.—1981. 


Budkowska, Bozena Barbara; B.A.Sc., MASc., Ph.D. (Gdansk), 
P.Eng.—1989. 


Associate Professors 
Hearn, Nataliya; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Cambridge), P.Eng.-1999. 


Henshaw, Paul; B.Sc., B.Eng.Sc. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng.—1997, 


Assistant Professors 

Reitsma, Stanley; B.A.Sc., M.Sc, (Waterloo), Ph.D. (Queen's), P.Eng.— 
1998. 

Ghrib, Faouzi; B.A.Sc. (Tunis), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Ecole Polytech.), 
P.Eng.—1999. 

Mazurek, Kery Anne; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Alberta), P.Eng.—2001. 
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Tam, Edwin; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. (Toronto)-2001. 

Seth, Rajesh; B.E., M.Tech. (IIT, Kanpur), Ph.D. (Toronto)-2002. 

Xu, Xiaohong; B.E. (Beijing), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Connecticut}-2002. 
Adjunct Professors 

Gnyp, Alex William; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), P.Eng.—1958. 
Temple, Murray Clarence; Diploma (R.M.C., Kingston), B.A.Sc. 
(Toronto), S.M. (M.IT.), Ph.D. (Toronto), F.E.I.C., F.C.S.C.E., 
F.A.S.C.E., P.Eng.—1969. 

Becker, Norbert Karl; B.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1981. 

Grace, Nabil; B.Sc. (Cairo), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—2000. 
Adjunct Associate Professor 


Tsui, Stephen H.; B.Sc. (Chu Hai, Hong Kong), M.Eng. (Carleton), 
P.Eng., C. Eng., M.I.Struct. E,.—1982. 


Nicell, James; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.-2002. 
Adjunct Assistant Professors 
Jasim, Saad Y.; Ph.D. (Wales), P.Eng.—1994. 


Battacharjee, Sudip; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Dhaka), Ph.D. (McGill), P.Eng.— 
1998 


Sennah, Khaled M.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alexandria), Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng.—1999. 


Amdt, Richard; B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (lowa)—2000. 
Van Heyst, Bill; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. Ph.D. (Waterloo), P.Eng.-2002. 
7.4.4 


PROGRAM OF STUDY — FIRST-YEAR AND SECOND- 
YEAR CIVIL AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


FIRST YEAR 


The Fall and Winter terms are common to all Engineering programs 
(see 7.7.3). In the Summer term, Co-op students will also register for 
85-198 (Work Term |). 


7.4.2 PROGRAM OF STUDY-CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Civil engineering comprises the conception, design, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings, railroads, waterways, bridges, harbours, 
tunnels, water supply and purification systems, sewage collection and 
treatment facilities, hydraulic structures, and waterpower developments. 
The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a diversity of applied course 
work and aids the student in selecting a major field of endeavour as 
well as a thorough background in the basic sciences and a broad 
understanding of the social sciences and humanities. 


7.4 CIVIL AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


The Civil Engineering program provides modem and comprehensive 
laboratory facilities in the following fields: Strength of Materials, Soil 
Mechanics, Hydraulics, Structures, Concrete, Sanitary Engineering, and 
Surveying. The Canadian Society for Civil Engineering has an active 
student section on campus. 


Note: The baccalaureate degree program in Civil Engineering is 
accredited by the Canadian Engineering Accreditation Board of the 
Canadian Council of Professional Engineers. 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term 
Lect. Lab. Wt. 

85-211.(Comp.-Aided Analysis I!) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-217.(Mech. of Def. Bod. |) 2 2 3 
85-222.(Treatment of Expt. Data) 3 1 3.5 
87-210,(Surveying) 3 3 45 
62-215.(Vector Calculus) 3 1 3.5 
Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
85-233.(Fluid Mechanics |) 3 1 3.5 
87-227.(Mech. of Def. Bod. II) 2 2 3 
93-224 (Intro. Environ. Engrg.) 3 3 4.5 
41-117.(intro. Economics) 3 1 3.5 
61-141.,(Earth Systems 1!) 2 2 3 
62-216 (Differential Equations) 3 1 3.5 
Summer Term 
(Co-op students only) 
85-298.(Work Term II) 
THIRD YEAR 
Fall Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
85-313.(Engrg. Economy) 3 1.5 3.75 
87-310.(Str. Analysis |) So ee? 4 
87-311.(Concrete Design |) 3 2 4 
87-313,(Fluid Mech. and Hyd.) 3 2 4 
87-315.(Soil Mechanics) 3 19 3.75 
87-325.(Plan. and Constr. Mgmt.) 3 3 4.5 
Winter Term 
(Co-op students only) 
85-398.(Work Term III) 
Summer Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
87-314,(Transp. & Traffic Engrg.) 2 2 3 
87-322.(Concrete Design I!) 3 2 4 
87-323.(Hydrology |) 3 2 4 
87-324.(Str, Steel Design) 3 2 4 
87-326.(Geotechnical Engrg.) 3 2 4 
42-200.(Resource Mgmt.) 3 0 3 


FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498. (Work Term IV) 
Winter Term 


L 
87-401.(Capstone Design Project) 2 
87-410.(Str. Anal. and Design |!) 3 
87-412.(Hydraulics |) 3 
93-413.(Water/Wastewater Col.) 3 
Two (2) Electives* 


Summer Term 


87-401.(Capstone Design Project) 
87-414.(Hwy. Design & Constr.) 
87-428.(Foundation Engrg.) 

Two (2) Electives* 


ect. 
85-421 (Engineering and Society) 3 
2 
2 
2 


* Students take one (1) Non-technical Elective (see 7.3.2) and three (3) 
Technical Electives in their fourth year. 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

Lect. Lab Wt. 
87-415.(Hydraulics I!) 3 1 3.5 
87-421.(Str. Analysis Ill) 2 2 3 
87-422,(Str. Design Ill) 2 2 3 
87-423.(Timber & Masonry) 2 2 3 
87-425. (Hydrology Il) 2 2 3 
92-321 (Control Theory |) 3 1 3.5 
93-414.(Solid Waste Mgmt.) 3 0 3 
93-426.(Water/Wastewater Treat.) 2 2 3 
61-436.(Hydrogeology) 2 3 3.5 
7.4.3 | COURSE DESCRIPTIONS-CIVIL ENGINEERING 


87-210. Surveying 

A course in plane surveying, which includes the following sections: 
distance and angular measurement; differential and trigonometric 
levelling. All aspects of traversing; area determination; stadia work; 
curves; and earth work will be covered. A complete set of practical field 
work problems will supplement lectures. (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


87-227. Engineering Mechanics of Deformable Bodies II 

A study of flexure and deflection of beams, eccentric loads, 
connections, experimental determination of principal stresses, buckling 
of columns, and additional topics. Statically indeterminate problems and 
inelastic response are also studied. (Prerequisite: 85-217.) (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


87-310. Structural Analysis | 
Stability and determinacy of trusses and frames; analysis of statistically 
determinate trusses and frames; influence lines and moving loads. 
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Defiections: conjugate beam method: virtual work: Castigliano's 
theorems; Maxwell-Betti reciprocal theorem. Cables and suspension 
bridges. Matrix methods for indeterminate trusses. Approximate 
methods for indeterminate trusses and frames. (Prerequisite: 87-227.) 
(3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-311. Concrete Design I 

Components and proportioning of concrete mixes. Mechanics and 
behaviour of reinforced concrete components. Analysis and ultimate 
strength design of reinforced concrete beams and one-way slabs. 
Laboratory work includes design and testing of a concrete beam. 
(Prerequisite: 87-227.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-313. Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics 

Continuity, energy, momentum concepts. Boundary layers. Pipe flow 
including network installations, Rotodynamic pumps, system curves. 
Irrotational flow, flownets. Open channel flow: specific energy, flow 
regimes; uniform, gradually and rapidly varied flows; surface profiles. 
(Prerequisite: 85-233 or consent of the instructor/Department Head.) (3 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-314. Transportation and Traffic Engineering 

Characteristics of transportation systems; rail, highway, airway, 
waterway, and pipeline; evaluation of transportation projects and 
systems, urban transportation analysis and prediction, traffic studies, 
highway and intersection capacity, characteristics of traffic flow, traffic 
control principles. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-315. Soil Mechanics 

Index properties of soils. Soil structure and classification of soils. Soil 
compaction and stabilization. Hydraulic principles of flow through soils, 
flow nets. Frost action in soils. Effective stresses. Compressibility, 
consolidation, and settlement analysis. (Prerequisite: 87-227.) (3 
lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-322. Concrete Design II 

Analysis and design of columns, two-way slabs, and footings. Analysis 
and design of components of a building. introduction to prestressed 
concrete. (Prerequisite: 87-311.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-323. Hydrology | 

Weather. Precipitation: intensity, frequency, duration; rational methods. 
Hydrologic abstractions. Runoff: storms, unit graph principles, inflow 
design hydrograph. Streamflow: gauging, stage-discharge. Reservoir 
flood routing. Snowmelt. Probability applications and frequency analysis 
of floods. Subsurface flow: seepage from rivers and canals, water wells. 
(Prerequisites; 85-222 and 87-313 or consent of the 
instructor/Department Head.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-324. Structural Stee! Design 

Development of loads and specifications using Limit States Design. 
Design of structural components subjected to axial force, shear force, 
bending moment, and combined bending and compression. Composite 
beams are also considered. Design of simple bolted and welded 
connections. Other steel design topics. (Prerequisite: 87-227.) (3 
lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week.) 
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87-325. Planning and Construction Management 

The planning portion of this course will cover the elements of proper 
urban planning, the Planning Act, official plans, zoning by-laws, and 
Subdivision design guidelines. The construction management portion 
will cover construction industry characteristics; types of business 
ownerships; organizational structures; drawings and specifications; 
estimating and bidding; types of construction contracts; insurance, 
bonding and claims; financial considerations; project cost controls and 
scheduling; project planning and administration; computer applications 
in construction industry, quality assurance, and construction safety. (3 
lecture, 3 tutorial hours a week.) 


87-326. Geotechnical Engineering 

Shear strength of soil. Stress distribution in soil and displacements, 
Stress analysis and stability of slopes. Earth pressure and design of 
retaining walls. Sheet-pile walls, braced and tie back excavations. 
Combined pressures. (Prerequisites: 87-227 and 87-315.) (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


87-401. Capstone Design Project 

A significant design experience which is based on knowledge and skills 
acquired in earlier course work. Engineering design integrates 
mathematics, basic science, engineering sciences and complementary 
Studies in developing elements, systems and processes to meet 
specific needs while considering economic, health, safety, 
environmental, social or other pertinent factors. Written and oral reports 
are required. (Prerequisite: consent of the supervisor and Department 
Head.) (2 hours lecture and 4 hours lab/week (2 terms).)) (A 8.00 credit 
hour course.) 


87-410. Structural Analysis and Design I! 

Statical determinacy and indeterminacy; structural stability; review of 
determinate structures; linear and nonlinear behaviour; principle of 
superposition; statically indeterminate structures; classical methods of 
structural analysis; consistent deformation and virtual work methods; 
flexibility method; slope deflection method; stiffness method; computer- 
aided analysis of structures; influence lines and moving loads; limit 
State design concepts; load factors and combinations; load 
specifications for structural design calculations; plastic analysis of steel 
structures, (Prerequisite: 87-310.) (3 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week.) 


87-412, Hydraulics | 

Review of basic concepts. Design of open channels with non-erodible 
and erodible beds; steady gradually varied flow computations in 
prismatic and non-prismatic channels; computer methods including 
HEC2. Design of hydraulic structures including gravity and arch dams, 
spillways, and outlet structures. (Prerequisite: 87-313.) (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


87-414. Highway Design and Construction 

Geometric design of highways; drainage; highway soil engineering 
including soil stabilization; bituminous materials; rigid and flexible 
pavement design; construction of pavements. (Prerequisite: 87-227.) (2 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 
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87-415. Hydraulics II 

Sediment transport in rivers and open channels. River morphology: 
occurrence of bed forms and practical implications; river plan form. 
Aspects of river engineering: stabilization of river course, modification of 
river course, flood protection, aggradation and degradation of river bed. 
(Prerequisite: 87-313.) (3 lecture hours, 1 laboratory hour a week.) 


87-421. Structural Analysis III 

Energy methods of structural analysis. Matrix methods of structural 
analysis. Development of computer programs for the general analysis 
of frames. Introduction and use of commercial programs of analysis. 
Cold-formed steel structures. (Prerequisites: 87-322 and 87-324.) (2 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-422. Structural Design Ill 

Review of: Limit States Design in steel; design for tension, 
compression, and flexural members. Design of: beam-columns; plate 
girders; composite structures; and connections. Design of an industrial 
building. (Prerequisite: 87-410.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-423. Design in Timber and Masonry 

A discussion of the properties of timber, wood products, and factors 
affecting the strength of wood structures. Design for axial, bending and 
combined loads. Design of wood structures. An introduction to masonry 
materials and their properties. Design of masonry units for axial, 
flexural, and combined loads. Selected design topics. (Prerequisites: 
87-227 and 87-322.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-425. Hydrology Il 

Synthesis of precipitation and streamflow. River and catchment routing. 
Probability and statistical hydrologic analysis. Watershed systems. 
Simulation of surface flow. Design hydrology. (Prerequisite: 87-323.) (2 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


87-428. Foundation Engineering 

Soil bearing capacity. Soil exploration. Load induced pressures and 
settlements. Footings and eccentrically loaded foundations. Raft and 
pile foundations. Piles and pile driving, cofferdams and caissons. 
(Prerequisite: 87-326.) (2 lecture hours, 1 laboratory hour a week.) 
7.4.4 PROGRAM OF STUDY — ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING 


The program in Environmental Engineering is built upon a broad base 
of science and mathematics combined with an emphasis on 
engineering principles and design. 


The rapid growth of industrial activities has produced many new 
problems related to environmental protection, resource conservation, 
and safety. The public has been aware of the risks involved in handling 
a wide range of hazardous and toxic materials by major incidents which 
have occurred in spite of improved design methods and operating 
techniques to overcome potential problems. Consequently, legislation is 
being formulated and enacted to control the release of toxic chemicals 
and pollutants into our environment. Environmental engineers are 
trained not only to solve problems of immediate concern, but also to 
develop practices and processes to systematically avoid their 
occurrence. 


Environmental engineers have qualifications which will permit them to 
focus upon the transport, transformation and removal of contaminants 
in air, water, and soil, as well as the broader aspects of environmental 
planning and impact assessment. 


Note: The baccalaureate degree program in Environmental Engineering 
is accredited by the Canadian Engineering Accreditation Board of the 
Canadian Council of Professional Engineers. With appropriate selection 
of electives, students would be qualified to apply to medical schools, 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
85-217.(Mech. of Def. Bod, |) 2 2 3 
85-222 (Treatment of Expt. Data) 3 1 3.5 
55-140.(Biological Diversity) 3 3 3 
59-230. (Intro. Organic Chem) 3 3 3 
62-215.(Vector Calculus) 3 1 3.5 
Elective* 
Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
85-224.(Technical Communications) 1 2 2 
93-224 (Intro. Environ. Engrg.) 3 3 45 
55-141.(Cell Biology) 3 3 45 
59-261.(Organic Chem. of Bio.) 3 3 45 
62-216. (Differential Equations) 3 1 3.6 
Elective* 
Summer Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-298.(Work Term I!) 
THIRD YEAR 
Fall Term 


85-313.(Engrg. Economy) 3 1.5 3,75 
87-313.(Fluid Mech. & Hyd.) 3 2 4 
87-315.(Soil Mechanics) 3 15 375 
93-312. mics) 3 2 4 
93-314.(Environ. Chem. Anal.) 3 2 4 
Elective* 
Winter Term 

Lect. Lab Wt. 
87-323.(Hydrology |) 3 2 4 
93-321.(Transport Phenomena) 3 2 4 
93-322.(Occup. Hygiene & Safety) 3 2 4 
93-328.(Air Polution control) 2 2 3 
98-920.(Environmental Law) 3 2 3 
Elective* 
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Summer Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-398. (Work Term Ill) 


*One elective must be chosen from the list of non-technical electives. 
The others must be approved by the Department Head. 


FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498. (Work Term IV) 


Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
93-409.(Capstone Design Project) 2 4 8 
93-413.(Water/Wastewater Col.) 3 2 4 
93-430.(Env. Engrg. Microbiology) 3 0 3 
61-436.(Hydrogeology) 2 3 3.5 
93-438.(Chemical Reaction Eng'g) 3 2 4 
One (1) Technical elective** 
Summer Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
85-421 (Engineering and Society) 3 0 3 
93-409.(Capstone Design Project) 2 4 8 
93-414.(Solid Waste Mgmt.) 3 0 3 
93-426 (Water/Wastewater Treat.) 2 2 3 
93-428 (Environ. Assessment) 3 2 4 


One (1) Technical Elective** 
“* Students take two (2) Technical Electives in their Fourth year. 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

Lect, Lab. Wt. 
87-412.(Hydraulics |) 3 2 d 
87-452.(Energy Conv. Systems) 2 1.5 2.75 
92-455.(Effects & Control/Noise) 2 1.5 2.75 


7.4.5 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — ENVIRONMENTAL 


ENGINEERING 


93-224. Introduction to Environmental Engineering 

Pollution and the environment. Environmental quality objectives, 
Standards, and guidelines. Material balance techniques as applied to 
environmental processes. Introduction to environmental pollution 
control methods and environmental impact assessment. (3 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week.) 


93-312. Thermodynamics 
Real gas behaviour and equations of state. The First and Second Laws 


of Thermodynamics and their applications. Solution properties and 
physical equilibria. (Prerequisite: 93-224 or consent of instructor) (3 
lecture hours, 2 tutorial hours a week.) 
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93-314. Environmental Chemical Analysis 

Important characteristics of air, water, wastewater, and solid wastes. 
Basic concepts in quantitative analysis of physical, chemical, and 
biological parameters. Instrumental methods of analysis for organic and 
inorganic contaminants in air, water, and soil. (Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


93-321. Transport Phenomena 

Introduction to the unifying theory of transport phenomena. Estimation 
of viscosities and diffusivities for gases and liquids. Shell balances and 
some studies of momentum, energy and mass-transport. Mass transfer 
applications involving examples relevant to the environment.(3 lecture, 
2 tutorial hours a week.) 


93-322. Occupational Hygiene and Safety 

Provincial and federal regulations, environmental stressors, toxicology 
of contaminants, surveys of workplaces, measurements of airborne 
contaminants, design of engineering controls. (3 lecture, 2 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


93-328. Air Pollution Control 

Regulations and methods of source testing and monitoring. Dispersion 
modelling. Air pollution control methods, designs, and their relative 
effectiveness. (3 lecture, 2 lab/tutorial hours per week.) 


93-409. Capstone Design Project 

A significant design experience which is based on knowledge and skills 
acquired in earlier course work. Engineering design integrates 
mathematics, basic science, engineering sciences and complementary 
Studies in developing elements, systems and processes to meet 
specific needs while considering economic, health, safety, 
environmental, social or other pertinent factors. Written and oral reports 
are required. (Prerequisite: consent of the supervisor and Department 
Head.) (2 lecture, 4 lab/tutorial hours per week (2 terms).) (A 8.00 credit 
hour course.) 


93-413. Water Distribution and Wastewater Collection Systems 
Quantities of water and wastewater; development of surface and 
groundwater sources; design, construction, and maintenance of water 
distribution systems; design, construction, and maintenance of 
wastewater collection systems. (Prerequisite: a course in fluid 
mechanics or hydraulics.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


93-414. Solid Waste Management 

The study, characterization, and analysis of municipal and industrial 
solid waste systems. Waste reduction, reuse, and recycling. 
Managing, collecting and transporting solid wastes. Waste reclamation 
and disposal methods, including landfiling, incineration, and 
composting. Waste management policies, regulations and facility siting 
issues. Various assignments will be integrated into a comprehensive 
project. (Prerequisite: 93-224), (3 lecture hours a week). 


93-426. Water and Wastewater Treatment 

Wastewater disposal practices and their impacts on ecology. Design of 
different unit operations and processes in water and wastewater 
treatment. (Prerequisites: 93-224 and a course in fluid mechanics or 
hydraulics.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


93-428. Environmental Assessment 

Environmental impact assessment. Biophysical and socioeconomic 
impacts from engineering activities, processes, and projects. Human 
health and environmental risk concepts. Introduction to life cycle 
analysis, corporate/industrial environmental management, and 
environmental management systems. Students will undertake various 
project related and problem-based assignments. (cross-listed as 92- 
428.) (3 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


93-430. Environmental Engineering Microbiology 

Nature of inorganic and organic pollutants; biological approaches to 
environmental pollution problems; microorganisms; _ nutritional 
requirements and growth; metabolic pathways; energy generation and 
utilization in biological systems; response to changes in environment; 
pathogenic microorganisms and disinfection. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


93-436. Hydrogeology 

Fundamental physics and properties of groundwater flow in porous 
geologic material, develops an intuitive, problem-solving approach to 
hydrgeologic problems. Topics include: groundwater flow equations, 
flow nets, aquifer pumping, contaminant transport processes, two- 
phase flow, and dense non-aqueous phase liquids. Computer 
application will be emphasized. (Prerequisites: 61-141, 62-141 or 
equivalent or consent of instructor.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


93-438. Chemical Reaction Engineering 

Classification of chemical reactions and reactors, the rate equation, 
ideal reactor concept. Design equations for batch and flow (CSTR and 
PFR) reactors. Multiple reaction and reactor systems. Reactor design 
calculations under isothermal and non-isothermal conditions. (3 lecture, 
2 tutorial hours a week.) 
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7.5 Electrical and Computer Engineering 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 


Hackam, Rueben: B.Sc. (Technion, Israel), Ph.D., D. Eng. (Liverpool), 
F.L.E.E.E., P.Eng, - 1978. 


Raju, G.R. Govinda: B.E. (Mysore), Ph.D. (Liverpool), F.I.E., P. Eng. - 
1980. 


Professors 


Miller, William C.: B.S.E. (Michigan), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo), P. 
Eng., M.LE.E.E - 1968. 


Sid-Ahmed, Maher A.: B.Sc. (Alexandria, Eygpt), MASc. PhD. 
(Windsor), P. Eng. — 1978. 


Ahmadi, Majid: B.Sc. (Tehran, Iran), D.I.C., Ph.D. (Imperial College), 
F.LE.E.E., C. Eng., - 1981. 


Kwan, H.K. Peter: B.Sc. (London), M.Phil. (C.ULH.K.), D.LC., Ph.D,, 
(London), F.ILE.E., C. Eng., P. Eng., - 1988. 


Erfani, Shervin: B.S., M.S. (Tehran, Iran), M.S., Ph.D., (Southern 
Methodist University, USA), S.M.I.E.E.E. - 2002. (Head of the 
Department). 


Associate Professors 
Alexander, Philip H.; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc., (Windsor), P.Eng. 


Chen, Xiang; B.Sc., M.Sc., (Huazhong Univ. of Science and Tech.), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Louisiana State) - 2000. (Cross-Appointment with 
Mechanical, Automotive and Materials Engineering). 


Assistant Professor 


Chen, Chunhong: B.Sc., M.Sc. (Tianjin University, China); Ph.D. 
(Fudan University, China)-1997. 


Raahemifar, Kaamron: B.Sc. (Sharif University of Technology, Tehran, 
Iran); M.Sc. (University of Waterloo); Ph.D. (University of Windsor)- 
1999. 


Adjunct Professor 


Shridhar, Malayappan: B.Sc. (Bombay), D.M.I.T., M.S. (Brooklyn), 
Ph.D. (Aston), P. Eng., 1969. (Head, Electrical Engineering, University 
of Michigan, Dearborn). 


Jullien, Graham, A.: B. Tech. (Loughborough), M.Sc. (Birmingham), 
Ph.D. (Aston), P. Eng. - 1969. (Professor and Icore Chair, ECE, 
University of Calgary). 


7.5 ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 


7.5.1 PROGRAM OF STUDY — ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical engineering encompasses a large number of exciting and 
diverse areas of study. Areas such as: micro electronics, computer 
systems, and networks; energy generation, distribution, and utilization; 
communications; and computer-aided design and manufacturing are 
only a few of the directions that Electrical Engineering students can 
choose after graduation. 


The program of study encompasses courses outside Electrical 
Engineering and provides a professional education sufficiently 
fundamental in nature so as to allow the student to choose his or her 
specific area of professional specialization after graduation. This 
philosophy of education recognizes that the professional responsibilities 
of graduate engineers evolve throughout their careers. Graduates of 
this program are able to engage, from the outset of their career, in 
decision making with a much broader and professionally mature 
perspective than is possible when premature specialization at the 
undergraduate level is permitted. The program of study also provides 
excellent preparation for those students who may wish to continue their 
formal education with graduate study and research. 


The program of study includes a number of seminars featuring 
professionals from outside the University community. Students are 
encouraged to participate in these seminars and in other professional 
development activities as determined by the Department. The Institute 
of Electrical and Electronic Engineers has an active student chapter on 
campus. 


Note: The baccalaureate degree program in Electrical Engineering is 
accredited by the Canadian Engineering Accreditation Board of the 
Canadian Council of Professional Engineers. 

FIRST YEAR 


Common to all Engineering programs (see 7.7.3). In the Summer term, 
Co-op students will also register in 85-198 (Work Term |). 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term 

Lect. Lab, Wt. 
85-211.(Comp.-Aided Analysis I!) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-214 (Circuit Analysis Il) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-222.(Treatment of Expt. Data) 3 1 3.5 
88-217 .(Digital Logic Design !) 3 15 3.75 
62-215.(Vector Calculus) 3 1 3.5 
64-220,(EM Fields & Photons) 3 1.5 B fe 
Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. We. 
88-225.(Physical Electronics) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-226 .(Electronics I) 3 15 3.75 
88-227 (Digital Computer Arch.) 3 1 3.75 
88-228.(EM Waves & Rad. Syst.) 3 1.5 3.75 
62-216.(Differential Equations) 3 1 3.5 
41-117.(Intro Economics) 3 1 3.5 
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Summer Term 
(Co-op students only) 
85-298. (Work Term II) 
THIRD YEAR 
Fall Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
85-313.(Engrg. Economy) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-313.(Electromech. Sys. |) 3 1.5 3,75 
88-316.(Electronics 1!) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-330.(Dig. Logic Design II) 3 1.5 3.75 
Technical or Non-Technical Elective 
(see 7.3.2)" 
Winter Term 
(Co-op students only) 
85-398. (Work Term II!) 
Summer Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
88-324 .(Control Syst. |) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-329.(Analog Comm.) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-427. (Microprocessors) 0 6 3 
42-200.(Resource Mgmt.) 3 0 3 
Technical or Non-Technical Elective 
(see 7.3.2) 


Students must select a total of one technical and one non-technical 
elective during the third and fourth years from the approved 
departmental list. 

FOURTH YEAR (Core Subjects - All students) 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498. (Work Term IV) 


Winter Term 

Lect. Lab, Wt. 
88-400.(Engrg. Design Project) 1 6 4 
88-457.(Dig. Sig. Processing) 3 1.5 3.76 
88-431 .(Control Systems |!) 3 15 3.75 
Summer Term 

Lect. Lab Wt 

85-421.(Engrg. & Society) 3 0 3 
88-401 .(Engrg. Design Project I!) 1 6 4 
88-432.(EM Waves & Rad. Sys. II) 3 1.5 3.75 
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FOURTH YEAR - General Program 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498, (Work Term IV) 


Winter Term 
any three courses from the following: 


Computer Engineering Option courses: 88-437, 88-441, 88-442, 88- 
446, 88-447. 


Electronics Option courses: 88-444, 88-445, 88-433, 88-434, 88-435. 


Communication Engineering Option courses: 88-419, 88-436, 88-438, 
88-439, 88-440. 


Summer Term 
any three courses from the following: 


Computer Engineering Option courses: 88-437, 88-441, 88-442, 88- 
446, 88-447. 


Electronics Option courses: 88-444, 88-445, 88-433, 88-434, 88-435. 


Communication Engineering Option courses: 88-419, 88-436, 88-438, 
88-439, 88-440. 


FOURTH YEAR (Computer Engineering Option) 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498. (Work Term IV) 


Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt 
88-437 (Intelligent Computing) 3 16 3.75 
88-441 (Software Engineering) 3 15 3.75 
Summer Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt 
88-442 (Adv. Comp. Arch.) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-446,(Adv. Comp. Soft. Sys.) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-447 (Comp. Net. & Security) 3 15 3.75 
FOURTH YEAR (Electronics Option) 
Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 
85-498. (Work Term IV) 
Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
88-444 (Analog Int. Circuits) 3 1.5 3,75 
88-445.(Power Electronics) 3 15 3.75 


Summer Term 


88-433.(Dig. Integrated Circuits) 
88-434.(Automotive electronics) 
88-435.(Microelectromech. Syst.) 


1.5 3.76 
1.6 3.75 


Lect. Lab. Wt. 
3 
3 
3 1.5 3.75 


FOURTH YEAR (Communication Engineering Option) 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498. (Work Term IV) 


Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
88-419.(Dig. Communications) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-436.(Computer Comm.) 3 1.5 3.75 
Summer Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
88-438.(Coding & Info: Theory) 3 1.5 3.75 
88-439. (Multimedia Systems) 3 15 3.75 
88-440.(Wireless Comm.) 3 1.5 3.75 


The technical electives listed below are available only to fourth-year 
Students with a G.P.A. of 11.0 or better in their third year and with 
permission of the Department Head, 


Lect. Lab. Wt. 
88-410.(Directed Study |) 3 0 3 
88-420.(Directed Study 11) 3 0 3 
Students must select a total of one techincal and one non-technical 
elective during the third and fourth years from the approved 
departmental list. 


7.5.2 _ COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


88-217. Digital Logic Design | 

Boolean algebra and logic gates; simplification of Boolean functions; 
arithmetic operations; analysis and design of combinatorial logic circuits 
with SSI, MSI, and LSI; sequential logic components; registers; 
counters and memory units; analysis and synthesis of sequential 
synchronous and asynchronous networks. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


88-225. Physical Electronics 

Free electron theory of metals. Fermi level, work function, Band theory 
of solids, Fermi-Dirac distribution, density of states. Semiconductors, 
donor and acceptor states. Semiconductor devices. Dielectric materials 
and devices. Magnetic materials. Lasers. Superconductivity. 
(Prerequisites: 85-124 and 64-220.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours or 
equivalent a week.) 
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88-226. Electronics| 

An overview of electronic systems, linear circuits, response, 
network theorems, operations amplifiers, the ideal Op-Amp., nonideal 
performance of Op-Amps, circuit examples, diodes, nonlinear circuit 
applications of Op-Amps., JFET, MOSFET, BJT. (Corequisites; 88-222 
and 88-225.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-227. Digital Computer Architecture 

Computer organization and architecture; number, character and 
instruction representations; addressing methods and machine program 
sequencing; central processing unit; input-output organization; memory; 
arithmetic; pipelining; computer peripherals; large computer systems; 
assembly language programming. (Prerequisite: 88-217.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory/tutorial hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-228. EM Waves and Radiating Systems | 

Time varying fields and Maxwell's equation; an introduction to 
electromagnetic waves, analysis techniques for distributed parameter 
electrodynamic systems; traveling waves and reflections; transmission 
line modeling; matching network design and “Smith Chart" techniques; 
waveguides; propagation; radiating systems. (Prerequisite: 64-220.) (3 
tecture, 1.5 laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-313. Electromechanical Systems | 

Three phase steady-state sinusoidal analysis and measurement 
techniques; magnetic circuits; transformer theory, characteristics and 
equivalent circuits; electromechanical energy conversion; generalized 
machine concepts; D.C. machine theory and characteristics. 
(Prerequisites: 88-222 and 88-225.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours or 
equivalent a week.) 


88-316. Electronics ll 

Modeling concepts in electronic circuits; bipolar junction and field-effect 
transistor models; use of CAD in modern transistor circuit design; 
analog circuit configurations; analog circuit building blocks; operational 
amplifier circuits; transistor circuit feedback theory; integrated ~~ 
Circuit design using semi-custom transistor arrays. (Prerequisite: 88- 
226.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-324. Control Systems | 

State variable description of linear systems; controllability and 
observability; time and frequency domain control techniques; nonlinear 
control systems; discrete-time systems; introduction to optimal control; 
the use of analog and digital devices and computers in control theory 
and practice. (Prerequisite: 88-313.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours or 
equivalent a week.) 


88-329. Analog Communications 

Fourier Series and Transformations; modulation principles; analysis and 
design of modulation and demodulation systems; analog 
communication systems; AM, FM and base band transmission; PAM, 
PWM, PPM; digital communications; A/D converters; uniform and non- 
uniform quantization; PCM and DPCM performance analysis. (3 lecture, 
1.5 laboratory hours or equivalent a week.) 
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88-330. Digital Logic Design II 

Contemporary digital system design; programmable logic device 
architectures; reconfigurable computing; design entry methods; VHDL; 
CAD tools; combinational and sequential logic design and 
implementation using programmable logic devices. (Prerequisite: 88- 
217.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory/tutorial hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-400. Engineering Design Project 

The student shall submit a proposal to the Department Head of 
Electrical Engineering for a design project involving analytical and 
experimental and/or simulation results within three weeks of the 
commencement of first term classes. The Department Head will advise 
the student on the suitability of his or her proposal. The student shall 
complete the project, submit a written report and give an oral 
presentation conforming to the requirements set forth by the Electrical 
and Computer Engineering Department. This course gives the student 
an opportunity to demonstrate his or her ability to work with a minimum 
of supervision. (Prerequisite: permission of the Department Head.) (6 
laboratory hours a week; offered over two terms.) (A 6.00 credit hour 
course.) 


88-401. Engineering Design Project Il 


88-410. Directed Study | 

The objective of this course is to provide an opportunity for the 
exceptional fourth-year student with a demonstrated record of 
scholarship to work in close accord with a faculty member on a project 
of mutual interest. A written report and oral presentation are required for 
evaluation by the Department. A Directed Study course may be taken 
by an eligible student in place of the normally prescribed fourth-year 
technical elective. (Prerequisite: An 11.0 average or better in the Third 
Year and permission of the Department Head.) (3 lecture hours a week 
or equivalent.) 


88-413. Power 

Series impedance of transmission lines; capacitance of transmission 
lines; current-voltage relations on a transmission line; system modelling 
and per unit quantities; load flow solutions and control; economic 
operation of power systems; symmetrical components; faults; H.V.D.C. 
transmission. (Prerequisite: 88-313.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours or 
equivalent a week.) 


88-419. Digital Communication 

Sampling, multiplexing and PCM; digital transmission over baseband 
channels; decision theory; optimal filtering for transmission and 
reception; information theory and source coding; error control coding; 
digital transmission over bandpass channels; multimedia 
communications. (Prerequisite: 88-329.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory/tutorial hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-420. Directed Study Il 

The objective of this course is to provide an opportunity for the 
exceptional fourth-year student with a demonstrated record of 
scholarship to work in close accord with a faculty member on a project 
of mutual interest. A written report and oral presentation are required for 
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evaluation. A Directed Study course may be taken by an eligible 
student in place of the normally prescribed fourth-year elective. 
(Prerequisite: an 11.0 average or better in the third year and permission 
of the Department Head.) (For the purposes of assigning grades and 
determining averages, 3 lecture hours a week have been allocated to 
the course.) 


88-431. Control Systems II 

Z-transform; digital control system design; implementation of digital 
control systems using micro-controller /DSP; introduction to optimal and 
robust control design; non-linear system analysis. (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory hours a week.) 


88-432. EM Waves and Radiating Systems 

Fundamentals of electromagnetic radiation, antenna impedance 
dipoles, arrays, and long wire antennas; aperture antennas, receiving 
system considerations. (Prerequisite: 88-418.) (3 lecture, 1.5 tutorial 
hours a week.) 


88-433. Digital Integrated Circuit Design 

Review of MOS transitor fabrication; SPICE modeling of MOSFETs; 
MOS inverters (static and dynamic characteristics); combinational and 
sequential MOS circuits; dynamic logic; VLSI! design methodologies; 
course project (CMOS library design, layout and simulation), 
(Prerequisites: 88-316 and 94-326.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


88-434. Automotive Electronics 

CD ignition, high speed switching, motor drive control, inverters, PWM 
controllers, active filters, signal conditioners, power electronics, voltage 
regulators, selected topics, ASICS, RF amplifiers. (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory hours a week.) 


88-435. Microelectromechanical Systems 

Introduction to microactuators and microsensors including micro- 
motors, grippers, accelerometers and pressure sensors, 
microlithogrphy, micromachiningand microfabrication, bulk, surface and 
mold micromachining, mechanical and electrical issues in 
micromachining, integration of MEMS and microelectronics, design 
methodologies with project. (Prerequisite: 88-316.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory hours a week.) 


88-436. Computer Communications 

Introduction to computer communications; network architecture and 
topology; ISO reference model with emphasis on the data link layer, the 
medium access sublayer, the network layer, the transport layer, and the 
application layer. (Prerequisite: 88-419.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory/tutorial hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-437. Intelligent Computing 

Computing models of the human mind. Neural computing models and 
learning algorithms. Fuzzy set theory and fuzzy systems. Evolutionary 
computing. Implementation techniques. Applications of intelligent 
computing. (Prerequisite: 88-217.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory/tutorial 
hours or equivalent a week.) 
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88-438, Coding and Information Theory 

Fundamentals. Basic facts from abstract algebra, number theory and 
complexity theory. Entropy and information theory, Reed-Solomon 
codes, Reed-Muller codes, codes based on algebraic geometry, 
cryptography, public key cryptosystems, RSA algorithm. Diffie-Hellman 
key exchange scheme, elliptic-curve cryptosystems, implementation 
issues, (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


88-439. Multimedia Systems 

Introduction, multimedia data stream characteristics, audio information, 
image and graphics, video and animations, data compression, 
architectures and storage, multimedia operating systems, networking 
systems, communications, data base systems, hypermedia, 
programming languages, interfacing. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


88-440. Wireless Communications 

Introduction to wireless communications, cellular system design 
fundamentals propagation path loss, fading and multipath propagation, 
modulation techniques, diversity, coding and equalization, speech 
coding for wireless communications, multiple access networking, 
wireless standards. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


88-441. Software Engineering 

Introduction to software engineering, modeling the process and life- 
cycle, planning and managing the project, capturing the requirements, 
designing the system, writing and testing the programs, testing the 
system, delivering and maintaining the system, evaluation products, 
processes, and resources, improving predictions, processes, and 
resources. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


88-442, Advanced Computer Architecture I! 

Parallel and non-Von Newmann architecture, supercomputers, SIMD 
and MIMD structures, pipelining, vector processing, and array 
processing techniques, associate processors, Data flow computers, 
RISC computers, VLSI computer architecture, advances in computer 
architecture. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


88-444, Analog Integrated Circuit Design 

Introduction to analog VSLI; basic biploar and CMOS circuit techniques; 
analog signal processing circuits; low-voltage techniques; current mode 
circuits; sample-data circuits; courses object (semi-custom biploar 
analog array fabrication and test) (Prerequisite: 88-316.) (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory hours a week.) 


88-445. Power Electronics 

Introduction, circuits with switches and diodes, power semiconductor 
switches, controlled half wave rectifiers, AC voltage controllers, full 
wave controlled rectifiers, DC to DC converters, inverters, current 
source inverters, examples. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


88-446. Advanced Computer Software Systems 

Advanced computer software sytems, basic features of VHDL, basic 
VHDL modeling techniques, algorithmic level design, register level 
design, gate level and ASIC library modelling, HDL-based design 
techniques, ASICs and ASIC design process, modeling for synthesis, 


integration of VHDL into a top-down design methodology, synthesis 
algorithms for design automation. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory/tutorial 
hours or equivalent a week.) 


88-447. Computer Networks and Security 

Introduction to computer networking and security, packet switching 
protocol layering, local area networking, fiber channel and security, 
transport protocol and security, application on running on various 
transport protocol, interworking protocol and their security, frame 
relaying and ATM, network, emerging computer networking and 
security technology. (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory/tutorial hours or 
equivalent a week.) 


88-457. Digital Signal Processing 

Fundamentals of discrete-time systems; the Z-Transformation; 
introduction to analog filter design; digital filter design; realization of 
digital filters; the Discrete Fourier Transformation. (3 lecture, 1.5 
laboratory hours a week.) 


88-480. Field Programmable Gate Arrays 

Introduction to field programmable gat arrays; programming 
technologies; technology mappings; logic block architectures; CAD 
tools for design, applications. (Prerequisites: 88-316 and 88-330.) (3 
lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 
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7.6 Industrial and Manufacturing Systems 


Engineering 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors 


Lashkari, Reza S.; B.Sc. (Tehran), M.S.I.E., Ph.D. (Kansas State), P. 
Eng.—1977. 


Wang, Hunglin (Michael); B.S. (National Tsing-Hua University), M.S. 
(SUNY, Buffalo), Ph.D. (lowa), P.Eng.—1991, 


Taboun, Salem; B.Sc. (Tripoli), M.Sc. (Miami), Ph.D. (Windsor)-1992. 


El Maraghy, Hoda A.; B.Eng. (Cairo), M.Eng., Ph.D. (McMaster), 
P.Eng.-1994. 


El Maraghy, Waguih; B.Eng. (Cairo), M.Eng., Ph.D. (McMaster), 
P.Eng.-1994. 


Alfa, Attahiru S.; B.Eng. (Ahmadu Bello U.), M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. 
(New South Wales), P.Eng.—2000. (Associate Vice-President, 
Research) 


Adjunct Assistant Professors 
Salustri, Filippo A.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D (Toronto), P.Eng.—1996, 
Yaber, M.Y.; B.Sc., M.S. (Kansas), Ph.D. (Nottingham)—2000. 


Cross-Appointment 
Potvin, James R.; B.H.K. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Waterloo) —1999. 


7.6.1 PROGRAM OF STUDY — INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Industrial engineering is concerned with analysis, design, improvement, 
and operation of integrated systems of people, machines, and 
materials. Industrial engineers are employed in all fields of 
manufacturing, business organizations such as banks, railroads, 
airlines, insurance companies, and hospitals, to improve the cost and 
services of all functions. The increasing complexity of industrial 
operations and the expansion of automated processes, coupled with 
the continued growth of the nation's industries and international 
competition, are factors contributing to the demand for industrial 
engineers. 


Industrial engineering draws from specialized knowledge and skill in the 
mathematical, physical, and social sciences together with the principles 
and methods of engineering analysis and design to specify, predict, and 
evaluate the results to be obtained from systems involving people, 
machines, materials, and energy. The industrial engineer should 
combine the basic aptitudes of an engineer with an understanding of 
the reactions of people in operating systems. About one-half of the 
program of study consists of basic sciences and engineering courses, 
accompanied by studies in the humanities. The rest of the work is in th 

areas of conventional industrial engineering (i.e. plant flow analysis, 
work management and analysis, etc.), statistical data analysis, 
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engineering economy, systems engineering, — ergonomics, 
manufacturing processes, and operations research, and in emerging 
disciplines such as flexible manufacturing systems, lean manufacturing, 
and simulation. 


Note: The baccalaureate degree program in Industrial Engineering is 
accredited by the Canadian Engineering Accreditation Board of the 
Canadian Council of Professional Engineers. 


FIRST YEAR 
The Fall and Winter terms are common to all Engineering Programs 


(see 7.3). In the Summer term, Co-op students will also register for 85- 
198 (Work Term 1). 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term 

Lect. _—_Lab. Wt. 
85-211.(Comp.-Aided Analysis I!) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-212.(Thermodynamics |) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-214 (Circuit Analysis I!) 3 15 3.75 
85-217.(Mech. of Def. Bodies) 3 2 3 
91-211.(Intro. to Indust. Engrg.) 3 2 4 
62-215,(Vector Calculus) 3 1 M5 
Winter Term 

Lect. Lab, Wt. 
85-222.(Treatment of Expt. Data) 3 1 3.5 
85-233.(Fluid Mechanics |) 3 1 3.5 
41-117.(Intro. To Economics) 3 1 3.5 
62-216.(Differential Equations) 3 1 3.5 
71-140.(Principles of Mgmt.) 3 0 3 
Non-technical Elective (see 7.3.2) 
Summer Term 
(Co-op students only) 
85-298.(Work Term I!) 
THIRD YEAR 
Fall Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
60-334 (World-Wide Info. Syst.) 3 0 3 
85-313.(Engrg. Economy) 3 1.5 3.75 
91-312.(Operations Res. |) 3 2 4 
91-315.(Work Analysis/Measure.) 2 3 3.5 
91-317.(Systems Analysis) 3 2 4 
One (1) Technical Elective* 
TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

Lect. Lab. Wt. 
70-151,(Fin, Account. Prin. l) 3 0 3 
70-152.(Fin. Account. Prin. I!) 3 0 3 
70-256.(Manag. Cost Account.) 3 0 3 
71-344.(Labour/Mgmt. Relations) 3 0 3 
87-314.(Transp. & Traffic Engrg.) 3 2 4 


Winter Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-398.(Work Term II!) 
Summer Term 


91-321.(Mfg. Tech. & Processes) 
91-322.(Simulation of Ind. Sys.) 
91-327.(Quality & Reliability) 
91-328.(Facilities Planning) 
42-200.(Resource Mgmt.) 

and one of: 

46-371.(Industrial Psych.) 
71-340.(Organizational Behaviour) 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498.(Work Term IV) 
Winter Term 


91-411.(CAD/CAM) 
91-412.(Operations Res. II) 
91-413.(Prod. Analysis) 

One (1) Technical Elective* 
Non-technical Elective (see 7.3.2) 


ect. 
91-400.(Capstone Design Project) 0 
3 
3 
3 
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Summer Term 


re 


ect. 
85-421,(Engrg. & Society) 3 
91-400.(Capstone Design Project) 0 
91-415.(Human Factors) 3 
91-425,(Materials Handling) 3 
91-429.(Dec. Supp. Systems) 3 
92-321 .(Control Theory |) 3 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


91-430.(Directed Study) 
91-431 .(Flexible Mfg. Systems) 
91-432.(Stats. Methods in Mfg.) 


* Not all of the above technical electives will be offered every year. 


7.6.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


91-211. Introduction to Industrial Engineering 

An introduction to the various facets of industrial engineering including 
its development as a discipline and its relationship with Operations 
Research and Manufacturing Sciences; emphasis on Systems 
Approach. Impact of computers on |.E. functions and recent 
developments. Class discussions are supplemented by visits to various 
local industries, (3 lecture, 2 laboratory tutorial hours a week.) 
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91-312. Operations Research | 

Deterministic O. R. models. Linear programming—graphical and 
simplex methods, duality theory. Transportation, assignment and 
network models. Sensitivity analysis. Integer programming, branch— 
and—bound and cutting plane methods, mixed IP algorithms, 0/1 
programming. Use of LP and IP computer software programs, Dynamic 
programming—principle of optimality, stagecoach problems, recursive 
relationship. (Prerequisite: 62-126.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


91-315. Work Analysis and Measurement 

The work system, operations analysis, methods improvement. A survey 
of work measurement techniques and applications as related to 
manufacturing and service industries. Wage payment plans and their 
scope. Application of these techniques using the work measurement 
lab. Special emphasis on methods for coping with unbalances and 
variations in the systems. (2 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


91-317. Systems Analysis and Design 

Basic concept of systems and systems engineering; system 
representation; system life cycle; system design process; system 
design for operational feasibility. Some basic computer software for 
systems analysis and design are discussed, including data based 
management systems and knowledge based systems. (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory tutorial hours a week.) 


91-321. Manufacturing Technology and Processes 

An introduction to manufacturing processes, including foundry, 
fabrication, forming, and cutting. Selection of materials. Manufacturing 
processes—machining processes, tool-life, cutting data bank. Metal 
forming—forging, presswork, die-design. Selection and justification of 
machine tools, machining centres. Joining of materials, welding- 
robotization, adhesives. Finishing operations—honing. Emphasis on the 
economics, capabilities, and productivity of various processes in 
Manufacturing. Applications of these techniques using the Technical 
Support Centre. (3 lecture, 2 laboratory tutorial hours a week.) 


91-322. Simulation of Industrial Systems 

Introduction to Simulation—Random number and variate generation. 
Applications to queues, inventories and related models. Special 
purpose simulation languages—SIMAN/ARENA, Input data analysis 
and model validation. Simulation output analysis, design of 
experiments. Use of computer software. (Prerequisite: 85-222.) (2 
lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


91-327. Quality and Reliability Engineering 

Impact of quality on manufacturing processes. Methods and 

of statistical process control. Importance of sampling. Control charts for 
attributes and for variables. Cusum charts. Other SPC techniques. 
Process capability analysis. Acceptance sampling. Basic concepts of 
TQM. Reliability engineering, failure modes; designing for reliability and 
maintainability, SO 9000, QS 9000, TS 9000 standards. (Prerequisite: 
85-222.) (3 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week.) 
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91-328. Facilities Planning 

Topics include facilities planning as a systems concept; systematic 
layout planning; systematic handling analysis; cost concepts in 
materials handling; computerized layout planning models; design of 
storage systems; line balancing; location problems. (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


91-400. Capstone Design Project 

Each student working individually will undertake an industrial project. 
The project will focus on one or a combination of design subjects such 
as product design, process design, system design, method design, and 
man-machine interface design. The project will be assigned; or, if a 
student wishes to undertake a project of his or her choice, such a 
project must have departmental approval. The faculty advisor and the 
industrial preceptor will advise the student and evaluate the progress 
and result of the project. Oral presentation and written reports (interim 
progress and final) are required. (6 laboratory/tutorial hours a week; 
offered over two terms.) (A 6.00 credit hour course.) 


91-411. Computer-Aided Design and Manufacturing 

Fundamental concepts in computer-aided design, numerical control of 
machine tools, computer-aided manufacturing, computer-aided process 
planning, group technology, robotics and their applications, Flexible 
Manufacturing Systems. Introduction to and development of CAD-CAM, 
Hardware and software for CAD, workstations, 3-D modelling. Finite 
element method. NC, CNC, DNC. APT language, part programming. 
Robotics and applications. Group technology, CAPP and MRP. 
Integration of CAD with ; case studies. From CAD- 
CAM to FMS and CIM. Emphasis on the integration of manufacturing 
systems. Applications of these concepts using the CIM laboratory. 
(Prerequisite: 91-321 or equivalent.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory/tutorial 
hours a week.) 


91-412. Operations Research Il 

Probabilistic O.R. models. Markov chains and their properties; 
continuous-time Markov chains. Queuing theory; the role of Exponential 
and Poisson distributions. Applications of queuing theory in production 
systems. Markovian decision processes. Reliability. Renewal Theory. 
Use of computer software programs to solve optimization problems in 
queues. (Prerequisite: 85-222.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


91-413. Production Systems Analysis 

Analysis and control of production systems. Demand forecasting. 
Deterministic and stochastic inventory systems. Aggregate planning 
and master scheduling. Material requirement planning. Operations 
Introduction to group technology and flexible manufacturing systems. 
(Prerequisite; 91-312.) (3 lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


91-415. Human Factors in Engineering Systems 

Implementing human factors in systems design; human capabilities 
and limitations; design of the industrial workplace; design of the 
environment—ighting, temperature, noise, ; design of 
display and control systems; human factors in expanding technology— 
data ing and consumer products. (Prerequisites: 91-315 and 
91-328.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


91-425. Materials Handling and Systems Safety 

The Systems Design Process: traditional equipment review and 
description; automated delivery systems; load transfer systems; 
equipment selection process; storage systems; modelling handling 
systems, hazard related problems in materials handling systems 
design; key legislation related to safety and work compensation. 
(Prerequisite: 91-328.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


91-429. Management Decision Support Systems 

Formulation of decision problems in engineering and management. 
Decision criteria, Strategies. Utility theory and decision functions. 
Information requirements of decision-making systems. Design’ of 
information systems to support decision-making systems, Economic 
considerations. Use of computer software packages. (Prerequisite: 91- 
317.) (3 lecture hours, 1 laboratory hour a week.) 


91-430. Directed Study 

The student will undertake a literature survey and/or a laboratory 
project in consultation with the Department Head. A written report is 
mandatory and participation in the Industrial Engineering Program 
seminars may be part of the requirement. (Prerequisite: fourth-year 
standing with at least an 8.0 average.) 


91-431. Fundamentals of Flexible Manufacturing Systems 

Batch production, hard vs. soft automation, development of FMS— 
CAD-CAM, robotics—integration. Data base—tool data, fixturing. Tool 
management, swarf removal, preventive maintenance. Justification for 
the implementation of FMS. Case studies. Sensors and programmable 
controllers, AGVS and automated warehousing. Impact of FMS— 
human aspects, factory of the future. (Prerequisite 91-413 or 
equivalent.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


91-432. Statistical Methods in Manufacturing 

Use of designed experiments in engineering design process. 
Experiments involving one factor; ANOVA; fixed, random, and mixed 
models; randomized blocks, Latin squares, and incomplete block 
designs. Factorial designs. Fractional designs. The Taguchi approach 
to quality design. Emphasis is put on industrial applications of various 
designs. (Prerequisite: 91-327.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


7.7 Mechanical, Automotive, and 
Materials Engineering 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeriti 
Reif, Zygmunt Francis; B.Sc. (Eng.), Ph.D, (London), P.Eng.—1969, 


Sridhar, Krishnaswamy; B.Sc. (Madras U.) D.M.I.T. (Madras Inst, of 
Technology), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), P.Eng.—1963. 


Youdelis, William V.; B.Sc. (Alberta), M.Eng., Ph.D. (McGill), P.Eng.— 
1965. 


Professors 
Watt, Daniel Frank; B.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. (McMaster), P.Eng.—1969. 
Rankin, Gary W.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P. Eng.—1980. 


Wilson, Norman W.; B.Eng., M.Eng. (McMaster), Ph.D. (Wales), 
P.Eng.—1980. 


Alpas, Ahmet T.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Middle East Tech.), Ph.D. (Open Univ. 
U.K.), P.Eng—1989. 


Frise, Peter R.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. (Carleton), P.Eng.— 
1997. (Chrysler-NSERC Industrial Chair in Mechanical Design) 


Reader, Graham T.; B.Tech, (Bradford), BA. (0.U), 
P.Sc/M.B.A/J.S.D.C., Ph.D. (Bradford), P.Eng. C.M.E., C.Eng., 
Eur.Ing., F.I.Mar. E.—1999. (Dean of the Faculty of Engineering) 
Research Professor 

Northwood, Derek Owen; B.Sc. (Eng.), A.R.S.M. (London), M.Sc. (Part 
1), Ph.D. (Surrey), F.I.M., F.A.S.M., F.I.M.M.A., F.LE. (Aust.), C.P.Eng. 
(Aust.)—1976, 

Associate Professors 


Gaspar, Robert George Stephen; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng.—1983. (Head of the Department) 


Sokolowski, Jerzy Hieronim; M.M.E., Ph.D. (Tech. U. of Silesia) —1993. 
(Ford-NSERC Industrial Chair in Light Metals Casting) 


Sobiesiak, Andrzej; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Warsaw Technical University), P. 
Eng.-1998 (Chrysler-NSERC Industrial Chair in Alternate Fuels) 


Hu, Henry, B.A.Sc. (Shanghai University), M.A.Sc. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—2000. 
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Assistant Professors 


Ting, David Sing-Khing; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Alberta}— 
1997. 


Altenhof, William; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1999. 

Chen, Xiang; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Huazhong Univ. of Science and Tech.), 
MSc., Ph.D. (Louisiana State)—2000. (Cross-appointment with 
Electrical and Computer Engineering) 

Bowers, Randy; S.M. (M.I.T.), B.S., Ph.D. (Rensselaer}—2000. 
Lecturer 

Minaker, Bruce; B.A.Sc. (Waterloo), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Queen's)—2001. 
Adjunct Professors 

Chao, Benjamin S.; B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (Syracuse)—1990, 

Hageniers, Omer L.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1973, 
Knalighi, Bahram; B.S. (Arya-Mehr), M.S., Ph.D. (lowa}—1993. 

Kumar, Kurichi R.; B.E. (Madras), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor) —1993, 


Pryor, Timothy R.; B.E.S. (Johns Hopkins), M.S. (Illinois), Ph.D., D.Sc. 
(Windsor)—1973. 


Yamauchi, Hisao; B.Eng. (Tokyo), M.S., Ph.D. (Northwestern), 
P.Eng.—1980, 


Zhang, Chao; B.Sc., MSc. (Xi'an Jiaotong), Ph.D. (UNB), P-Eng.— 
1990, 


Adjunct Assistant Professor 
Tjong, Jimi S-Y.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1993, 
Cross-Appointments 


Barron, Ronald Michael; B.A., M.Sc. (Windsor), M.S. (Stanford), Ph.D. 
(Carleton)—1975. 


Transitional Appointments: 
Zamani, Nader G.; B.Sc. (Case Western), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Brown)—1986. 


7.7.1 PROGRAMS OF STUDY — MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
OEE MEURANIVAL ENGINEERING 


Students may take a regular program in Mechanical Engineering, or 
they may specialize in the Engineering Materials Option or the 
Automotive Option as described below. 


Mechanical engineers are responsible for the design, construction, 
maintenance, and operation of machines and systems of machines, 


They create, plan, research, supervise, analyze, and generally act as 
the professionals of mechanical technology. 


The mechanical engineer's knowledge and skills are needed in many 
industries, such as: heating, ventilating, and air conditioning; 
transportation; power generation and distribution; metal production and 
processing; manufacturing; and chemical and electrical equipment. 
Mechanical engineers commonly go beyond the limits of purely 
mechanical work. They are found at all levels of management in private 
industry and the public sector. 


Students in the regular program may specialize by selecting four 
elective courses. These courses may be selected from those offered in 
the areas of: air conditioning; dynamics and stress analysis; vibrations 
and noise; and gas dynamics and turbomachinery. 


Students interested in the Engineering Materials Option are able to 
begin their specialized studies in the Summer term of their third year. 
The Option includes a series of four required and two elective courses. 
Engineering Materials courses include modern developments in such 
areas as lightweight composites, high temperature materials, surface 
treatments, materials with special electrical, optical, and/or magnetic 
properties, and novel processing techniques. 


Students interested in the Automotive Option are able to begin their 
Specialization in the Winter term of their fourth year. The Option 
includes three required courses and one technical elective. Note: The 
baccalaureate degree program in Mechanical Engineering is accredited 
by the Canadian Engineering Accreditation Board of the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers. 


FIRST YEAR 
The Fall and Winter terms are common to all Engineering programs 


(see 7.3). In the Summer term, Co-op students also will register in 85- 
198 (Work Term 1). 


SECOND YEAR 
Fall Term 

Lect. Lab. Wt, 
85-211.(Comp.-Aided Analysis II) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-212.(Thermodynamics |) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-214 (Circuit Analysis I!) 3 1.5 3.75 
85-217.(Mech. of Def. Bodies !) 2 2 3 
92-210.(Dynamics) 3 2 4 
62-215.(Vector Calculus) 3 1 3.5 
Winter Term 

Lect. Lab. Wet. 
85-222.(Treatment of Expt. Data) 3 1 3.5 
85-233.(Fluid Mechanics |) 3 1 3.5 
87-227.(Mech. of Def. Bod. I!) 2 2 3 
92-222.(Analysis of Mechanical 3 2 4 
Systems) 
41-117.(Intro. Economics) 3 1 3.6 
62-216.(Differential Equations) 3 1 3.5 
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Summer Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-298. (Work Term II) 
THIRD YEAR 


Fall Term 
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85-313.(Engrg. Economy) 
92-220.(Machine Dynamics) 
92-315.(Mechanical Vibrations) 
92-316.(Heat Transfer |) 
92-317.(Applied Thermodyn.) 
92-320.(Fluid Mechanics I!) 


COH.Co Wt Ch 
a 


Winter Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-398.(Work Term II!) 
Summer Term—Mechanical Program 


92-311.(Stress Analysis |!) 3 
92-321.(Control Theory |) 3 
92-322.(Optimization of Thermal 2 
Systems) 

92-324.(Engrg. Measurements) 3 3 
92-326.(Heat Transfer |I) 2 2 
92-410.(Capstone Design 1) 0 6 


hats 


. 
MWe, 


Summer Term—Materials Option 


89-330.(Materials & Properties) 
89-331.(Thermo. & Kinetics) 
Materials Technical Elective ** 
92-311.(Stress Analysis |) 
92-321.(Control Theory |) 
92-326 .(Heat Transfer II) 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Term 
(Co-op students only) 


85-498.(Work Term IV) 
Winter Term—Mechanical Program 


ect. 
92-420.(Capstone Design 2) 0 
92-41 1.(Machine Design |) 2 
42-200.(Resource Mgmt.) 3 
Mechanical Technical Elective* 

Mechanical Technical Elective* 

Non-technical Elective (see 7.3.2) 


Winter Term—Materials Option 


ec! 
92-410.(Capstone Design 1) 0 
89-420.(Ceramic Materials) 3 
89-421 (Deformation & Fracture) a 
92-411.(Machine Design |) 2 
42-200.(Resource Mgmt.) 3 
Non-technical: Elective (see 7.3.2) 


Winter Term—Automotive Option 


ect. 
92-410.(Capstone Design 1) 0 
92-41 1,(Machine Design |) 2 
42-200.(Resource Mgmt.) 3 
94-463.(Vehicle Systems) 2 
94-465.(internal Comb. Engines) 2 
Non-technical Elective (see 7.3.2) 


Summer Term—Mechanical Program 


92-412.(Control Theory |!) 
92-421.(Machine Design |I) 
92-459.(Computational Methods in 
Solids) 

Mechanical Technical Elective* 
Mechanical Technical Elective* 


ect. 
85-421 (Engrg. and Society) 3 
2 
2 
2 


Summer Term—Materials Option 


92-322.(Optimization of Thermal 
Systems) 

92-324.(Engrg. Measurements) 
92-421.(Machine Design I!) 
92-420.(Capstone Design 2) 
Materials Technical Elective** 


Summer Term— Automotive Option 
Lect. 
85-421.(Engrg. and Society) 3 
92-412.(Control Theory II) 2 
92-421 .(Machine Design I!) 2 
92-459.(Computational Methods in re 
Solids) 
94-461 .(Elements/Mech. Design) 2 
Automotive Technical Elective*** 


MECHANICAL TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


92-450.(Gas Dynamics) 
92-451. (Turbomachines) 
92-453. (Air Conditioning) 
92-454,(A/C Systems Design) 
92-455.(Noise) 

92-456, (Mechanical Vibration I!) 
92-457 (Advanced Dynamics) 
92-458, (Stress Analysis I!) 
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* Not all Mechanical Technical Electives are given each year or in both 
terms. 


MATERIALS TECHNICAL ELECTIVES (THIRD AND FOURTH 
YEARS) 


Lect. Lab. Wt. 
89-432.(Modern Steels) 3 1 3.5 
89-433.(Phys. Metallurgical Proc.) 2 2 3 
89-434 .(Polymers) 3 1 3.5 


** Not all Materials Technical Electives are given each year or in both 
terms. 


AUTOMOTIVE TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Lect. Lab. We. 
92-455.(Noise) 2 1.5 2.75 
92-456 .(Mechanical Vibration I!) 2 15 2.75 
92-458.(Stress Analysis II) 2 1.5 2.75 
89-421 (Deformation & Fracture) 3 2 4 
89-433.(Phys. Metallurgical Proc.) 2 2 3 
89-434 (Polymers) 3 1 3.5: 
91-321.(Mfg. Tech. & Processes) 3 2 4 
91-327 (Quality & Reliability) 3 2 4 
91-328.(Facilities Planning) 2 2 3 


*** Not all Automotive Technical Electives are given each year or in 
both terms. 

7.7.2 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


92-210. Dynamics 

Topics in dynamics of rigid bodies. Forces and accelerations, energy 
and momentum methods for rigid bodies in plane motion. Motion of rigid 
bodies in three dimensions. (Prerequisite: 85-122.) (3 lecture, 2 tutorial 
hours a week.) 


92-220. Machine Dynamics 

Linkages of flexible connectors, cams, toothed gearing, intermittent 
motion mechanisms, trains of mechanisms, static and dynamic analysis 
of mechanical flywheels, balancing of rotating and reciprocating 
masses. (Prerequisite; 92-210.) (3 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week.) 


92-222. Analysis of Mechanical Systems 

Simulation and analysis of lumped parameter systems; parameter 
optimization in a design study using numerical solutions to the 
governing equations; introduction to computer-aided design packages. 
(Prerequisite: 85-211.) (3 lecture, 2 laboratory or tutorial hours a week.) 


92-311. Stress Analysis | 

Combined loading, stress and strain transformations, Mohr's circle in 3- 
D, stress concentration, theory of failure, energy methods, shear flow in 
bending, composite beams. (Prerequisite: 87-227.) (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 
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92-315. Mechanical Vibrations 

Free, damped, and forced vibration of single and multi-degree of 
freedom systems with discrete masses. Exact and approximate 
methods of solution. Vibration isolation, vibration transducers, use of 
computers in vibration analysis. (3 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week.) 


92-316. Heat Transfer | 

Introduction to conduction, convection, and radiation. Steady state and 
transient system analysis using both exact and approximate solution 
techniques. (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


92-317. Applied Thermodynamics 

Ideal gas mixtures and psychrometrics. Reacting mixtures and 
combustion. Power cycles, refrigeration and heat pump cycles. 
(Prerequisite: 85-212.) ( 3 lecture, 2 laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


92-320. Fluid Mechanics II 

Navier-Stokes equations and some exact solutions, extemal flows 
boundary layer over a flat plate, drag forces; turbulent flows in pipes 
and mixing length theory, flow measurement, compressible flows and 
introduction to potential flows. (Prerequisite: 85-233.) (3 lecture, 2 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


92-321. Control Theory | 

Control system concepts, linear modelling and analysis of response and 
Stability of physical systems, complex variables and Laplace 
transforms, frequency, and transient response analysis and 
performance specifications. (Prerequisites: 62-215 and 62-216.) (3 
lecture hours, 1 tutorial hour a week.) 


92-322. Optimization of Thermal Systems 

Computer based and classical optimization techniques including 
Lagrange multipliers, search methods and geometric, linear and 
dynamic programming with application to the analysis and design of 
thermo-fluid systems. (Prerequisites: 92-222 and 92-317.) (2 lecture, 3 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


92-324, Engineering Measurements 

Basic concepts in instrumentation; error analysis; instrumentation and 
Measurement systems including sensors, transducer, signal 
conditioning and display; microcomputer-based data acquisition and 
analysis. (Prerequisite: 85-222.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory/tutorial hours a 
week.) 


92-326. Heat Transfer Il 

An extension of the fundamentals introduced in 92-316 with 
applications involving the synthesis, design and optimization of heat 
exchange equipment. (Prerequisite: 92-316.) (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


92-410. Capstone Design 1 

Calendar description: Student design teams, operating within a 
“company” environment, utilize the broad range of their undergraduate 
experience in interdisciplinary projects selected to promote interaction 
between the mechanical, automotive, and materials programs. Design 
methodologies and team interaction simulate future professional 
practice. Project milestones include: a design proposal with cost 
analysis and scheduling, construction and commissioning of the 
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designed apparatus, and a final report and presentation having both 
global and detail completeness. (Prerequisite: 4th-year standing; 
recommended co-requisite: 92-411.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


92-411. Machine Design | 

Static and fatigue loading failures. Threaded fasteners, pins and keys. 
Welded, brazed, and adhesive joints. Springs. Anti-friction bearings, 
hydrodynamic lubrication. Student-designed experiments will analyze 
component failures. (Prerequisite: 92-311.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory 
hours a week.) 


92-412. Control Theory Il 

Design of compensators, non-linear control systems, describing 
function, phase plane, analogue and digital simulation, limit cycles, 
digital control, D-A converters, z-transforms, sequential control. 
(Prerequisite: 92-321.) (2 lecture, 3 laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


92-420. Capstone Design 2 
Continuation of 92-410. (Prerequisite: 92-410; recommended Co- 
requisite: 92-421.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


92-421. Machine Design Il 

Gearing and gear trains: spur, helical, worm, and bevel gears. 
Clutches, brakes, couplings, flywheels. Chain and belt drives. Design 
of shafting. Student-developed software to support mechanical design. 
(Prerequisite: 92-411.) (3 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


92-459. Computational Methods in Solids 

Three-dimensional graphics; fundamentals of finite element methods for 
problem solving in heat transfer, solids, and trusses using finite element 
computer programs. (Prerequisite: 92-222.) (2 lecture, 3 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


MECHANICAL TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
Some of these courses may not be offered in any given year. 


92-428. Environmental Assessment 

Environmental impact assessment. Biophysical and socioeconomic 
impacts from engineering activities, processes, and projects. Human 
health and environmental risk concepts. Introduction to life cycle 
analysis, corporate/industrial environmental management, and 
environmental management systems. Students will undertake various 
project related and problem-based assignments. (cross-listed as 93- 
428.) (3 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


92-440. Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Selected topics of current interest in Mechanical Engineering. 
(Prerequisite: 4th-year standing or permission of instructor.) 


92-441. Directed Studies in Mechanical Engineering 

A special course of studies in Mechanical Engineering with content and 
direction approved by the Department Chair. Although the course may 
not include formal lectures, it will carry the weight of three lecture hours 
and 1 laboratory hour per week. (Prerequisite: 4th-year standing with a 
(B) average or better.) 


92-450. Gas Dynamics 

Basic concepts and flow equations, one dimensional flows, isentropic 
flows in variable area ducts, constant area duct flows, Fanno and 
Rayleigh lines, normal shock, nozzles and diffusers, oblique shock, 
measurements. (Prerequisite: 92-320.) (2 lecture, 1.5 tutorial hours a 
week.) 


92-451. Turbomachines 

Dimensional analysis and similitude; definitions of efficiency, two 
dimensional analysis of axial flow turbines and compressors, three 
dimensional flow, centrifugal pumps and compressors. (Prerequisite: 
92-450.) (2 lecture, 1.5 laboratory/tutorial hours a week.) 


92-452. Computational Thermo-Fluids 

Analysis of thermo-fluid systems using computational packages. 
Relation of software to fundamental concepts. Application to transient 
flow, branched networks, flow with and without heat transfer and phase 
change, multi-dimensional conductive heat transfer. Importance of 
experimental validation and model assumptions. (Prerequisites: 92-316, 
92-317, 92-320.) (3 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


92-453. Air Conditioning 

Principles of environmental comfort control, applied psychrometrics, 
load calculations, air distribution system design. (Prerequisite: 92-317.) 
(2 lecture, 1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


92-454. Air Conditioning Systems Design 

Computer methods in energy analysis and duct design, heat recovery 
devices, capital and operating costs. (Prerequisite: 92-453.) (2 lecture, 
1.5 laboratory hours a week.) 


92-455. Environmental Effects and Control of Noise 

Physical properties of sound and noise, measurement of noise, noise 
control, hearing characteristics and environmental effects of noise. (2 
lecture, 1.5 tutorial/laboratory hours a week.) 


92-456. Mechanical Vibrations II 

Vibration of bodies with distributed mass. Exact and approximate 
methods of solution. Whirling of shafts. Vibration maintenance 
engineering. Introduction to non-linear vibration. (Prerequisite: 92-315.) 
(2 lecture, 1.5 tutorial/laboratory hours a week.) 


92-457. Advanced Dynamics 

Kinematics of particles and rigid bodies. Dynamics of particles, systems 
of particles and rigid bodies, with applications to engineering problems. 
The gyroscopic effect. Introduction to variational methods. Lagrange's 
equations, Hamilton's principle. (2 lecture, 1.5 tutorial hours a week.) 


92-458. Stress Analysis Il 

Curved beams, thick cylinders, plates, rotating disks, noncircular 
sections, Airy stress functions, differential equations of stress and 
strain, deviatoric and hydrostatic stress, experimental stress analysis. 
(Prerequisite: 92-311.) (3 lecture, 1 laboratory hours a week.) 


7.7 MECHANICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


7.7.3. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — AUTOMOTIVE OPTION 


94-440. Topics in Automotive Engineering 

Selected topics of current interest in Automotive Engineering. 
(Prerequisite: 4th-year standing or permission of instructor) (3 lecture, 1 
laboratory hours a week.) 


94-441. Directed Studies in Automotive Engineering 

A special course of studies in Automotive Engineering with content and 
direction approved by the Department Chair.’ Although the course may 
not include formal lectures, it will carry the weight of three lecture hours 
and 1 laboratory hour per week. (Prerequisite: 4th-year standing with a 
(B) average or better.) 


94-461. Elements of Mechanical Design 

Expansion of engineering graphics to include statistical tolerance 
design, geometric dimensioning and tolerancing (GD & T), schematics 
for standard components, design for manufacture and assembly 
(DFMA), reverse , quality methods, and design morphology. 
(Prerequisite: 92-311.) (3 lecture, 1 laboratory hours a week.) 


94-463. Vehicle Systems Design 

Classification and analysis of suspension types and geometry, 
powertrain layout, and ride quality. Tire modeling, stability, and 
numerical simulation of vehicle dynamics, including longitudinal and 
lateral vehicle response to driver inputs. Selected topics from industry 
experts. (Prerequisite: 92-315.) (3 lecture, 1 tutorial hours a week.) 


94-465. Internal Combustion Engines 

Mechanical design of vehicular internal combustion engines for different 
applications. Covers basic engine types and their operation from an 
energy conversion systems viewpoint, where the system needs to 
satisfy a number of requirements. These performance and operational 
requirements are derived from basic thermodynamics, operation of heat 
engine cycles, ignition and combustion processes, fuel system design, 
heat transfer, emissions formulation, available instrumentation and 
testing procedures. Environmental impact of vehicular designs on 
global pollution and government standards. Recent developments in 
energy-efficient and alternate fuel engines. (3 lecture, 1 tutorial hours a 
week.) 


94-467. Vehicle Thermal Management 

A study of controlled passenger compartment environment, and 
automotive thermal management hardware: radiator, heater core, air- 
conditioning components. Topics include the thermal comfort model of 
occupants in a vehicle, determination of heating and cooling loads, the 
practical application of refrigeration in automotive air-conditioning 
followed by design of equipment and HVAC system, description and 
design of engine cooling system. (Prerequisites: 92-316, 92-317, 85- 
233)(3 lecture, 1 laboratory hours a week) 


7.74 COURSE DESCRIPTIONS — MATERIALS OPTION 


89-330. Materials and Their 

The relationship of the engineering properties of materials to their 
atomic structure, bonding, crystal structure, imperfections and 
microstructure. The processing of materials to produce required 
structure and properties. Includes consideration of crystal structure 


determination, phase diagrams, diffusion, phase transformations, 
solidification, heat treatment and deformation. The laboratory is a term- 
long project designed to familiarize students with the use of materials- 
related equipment commonly found in industrial and research 
laboratories. (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


89-331. Thermodynamics and Kinetics of Materials 
Thermodynamics: review of First and Second Laws, gas laws, humidity, 
thermochemistry, entropy, reversible and irreversible processes, 
equilibrium criteria, Gibbs free energy, activity and activity coefficient, 
solution thermodynamics, Raoult's and Henry's Laws, Gibbs-Duhem 
equation, alloy phase equilibria, free eneragy-composition diagrams, 
Ellingham diagrams. 

Kinetics: empirical treatment for homogeneous reaction rates, reaction 
order and specific rate constant, activation energy, Arrhenius’ Law, 
energy distribution in reacting systems, heterogeneous reactions. 
Selected problems in materials processing to illustrate theory. (3 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


89-420. Ceramic Materials 

Uses of traditional and advanced ceramics. Monolithic and composite 
ceramics. Comparison of ceramics with metals and alloys. Processing: 
raw material preparation, forming techniques, theory and practice of 
sintering, quality control. Properties: modulus of rupture, creep, 
corrosion, erosion, and electrical, magnetic and optical properties. (3 
lecture hours, 1 laboratory hours a week.) 


89-421. Deformation and Fracture 

Introduction to basic plasticity theory and its application to common 
metal forming and metal cutting processes. Fracture mechanics and its 
applications in brittle and ductile fracture, creep and fatigue, for 
purposes of design and of analysis. (3 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


MATERIALS OPTION TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


89-432. Modern Steels 

An overview of developments in materials, manufacturing processes 
and applications for modern steels. Classes and classifications of 
steels, effects of alloy additions and control of microstructure. In-depth 
studies of high strength low alloy (HSLA), dual-phase, ultra-high 
strength, stainless and tool steels. The laboratory is an individual 
assignment on one type of steel. (3 lecture hours, 1 laboratory hour a 
week.) 


89-433. Physical Metallurgical Processes 

Application of diffusion theory to diffusion-controlled processes; 
solidification principles and application to foundry problems— 
segregation in castings; heat transfer processes. Selected problems to 
illustrate theory. (2 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week.) 


89-434. Polymers 

The structure, properties, and processing of polymers (plastics) with 
emphasis on polymer forming processes, including extrusion, injection 
molding, blowmolding, and thermoforming, including tours of local 
industry. Fabrication and properties of composites with a polymer base. 
(3 lecture hours, 1 laboratory hour a week.) 


89-440. Topics in Materials Engineering 

Selected topics of current interest in Materials Engineering. 
(Prerequisites: 4th-year standing or permission of instructor.) (3 lecture, 
1 laboratory hours a week.) 


89-441. Directed Studies in Materials Engineering 

A special course of studies in Materials Engineering with content and 
direction approved by the department Chair. Although the course may 
not include formal lectures, it will carry the weight of three lecture hours 
and 1 laboratory hour per week. (Prerequisites: 4th-year standing with a 
(B) average or better.) (3 lecture, 1 lab hrs / wk.) 


89-450. Welding Engineering 

Arc welding processes, filler metal selection, welding procedure 
specification and qualification per ASME, CSA, and AWS codes. Weld 
and joint types, calculation of weld size and stress, design for fatigue 
prevention, weld discontinuities, non-destructive test methods, 
mechanical property evaluation. Solidification and welding metallurgy, 
base metal classification, hydrogen-assisted cracking and its control, 
use of preheat and postweld heat treatments, weldability, fabrication 
issues. (3 lecture, 1 laboratory hours a week.) 
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8.1 Programs of Study 


The emphasis in the Bachelor of Human Kinetics degree is on providing 
Students with an understanding of human physical activity in its 
broadest sense, rather than upon the details of professional practice 
and teaching methodologies. 


A Bachelor of Human Kinetics degree may be earned either through a 
regular, eight-term program of study, or through the twelve-term Co- 
operative Education Program, which combines classroom and related 
work term experiences. In both programs, students follow a common 
Core of Kinesiology and other courses and then specialize in one of two 
honours Majors: Movement Science or Leisure and Sport Management. 


Areas of Study 


Requirements for degree programs in Kinesiology make reference to 
the following groups of courses: 


Bachelor of Human Kinetics "Core" Courses: 95-210, 95-211, 95-220, 
95-230, 95-240, 95-250, 95-260, 95-269, 95-270, 95-280, and 95-285; 
plus 55-202 and 60-104, 


Movement Science Major Courses: 95-301, 95-302, 95-310, 95-333, 
95-360, 95-362, 95-365, 95-370, 95-374, 95-380, 95-400, 95-410, 95- 
453, 95-460, 95-465, 95-471, and 95-480. 


Leisure and Sport Management Major Courses: 95-311, 95-320, 95- 
340, 95-345, 95-350, 95-351, 95-355, 95-405, 95-440, 95-450, 95-451, 
95-452, 95-454, 95-473, 95-476, and 95-498, 


Practice, Theory, and Analysis Courses: 95-381 through 95-398. 


Any remaining courses numbered 95- not included in the groups above 
are available to students in any Kinesiology major, subject to individual 
course requirements. 


Upon completion of the Human Kinetics "Core" requirements, students 
will select a major from Movement Science or Leisure and Sport 
Management. This selection must be done through the Office of the 
Registrar prior to registration for the fifth semester , or at the end of the 
fourth semester. 


Kinesiology courses at the 300 and 400 levels are restricted to students 
who have declared their major in either Movement Science or Leisure 
and Sport Management. Students from other Faculties(3rd year or 
above) may take these courses with permission of instructor. 


The usual sequence of "Core" courses through the first four academic 
semesters is: 


FIRST YEAR 


95-210, 95-211, 95-230, 95-240, 95-280, 55-202, and 60-104 and three 
non-Kinesiology options, at least one of which should be a Science. 


SECOND YEAR 


95-220, 95-250, 95-260, 95-269, 95-270, 95-285, and four non- 
Kinesiology options, at least one of which should be a Science. 


8.1.1 BACHELOR OF HUMAN KINETICS (HONOURS 
KINESIOLOGY) MOVEMENT SCIENCE MAJOR 


Students selecting this major will be interested in entering the general 
field of science as it relates to human activity as teachers, exercise 
consultants, sport therapists, athletic trainers, ergonomic specialists in 
the biomechanics of movement, and human performance specialists in 
motor development and memory. This program is recognized by the 
Ontario Kinesiology Association. Those interested in graduate studies 
in movement science should select this major. Graduates are also 
qualified to enter a Faculty of Education. 
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Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, consisting of the Human Kinetics 
"Core" and seven non-Kinesiology options, at least two of which must 
be Sciences. In addition, twelve Movement Science Major courses are 
required. Eight more courses are to be chosen as follow: 
(a) four courses from Science, Engineering, Nursing, or 
Psychology; 
(b) four courses from Science, Engineering, Psychology, 
Nursing, or Human Kinetics (95-). 


Of the eight courses in (a) and (b) above, at least six must be at the 200 
level or above, and only one of Psychology 46-223, 46-224, 46-225, or 
46-323 is permitted. 


BACHELOR OF HUMAN KINETICS (HONOURS 
KINESIOLOGY) LEISURE AND SPORT MANAGEMENT 
MAJOR 


Students completing this major will be interested in examining leisure 
from a social science perspective and/or preparing for employment 
opportunities related to the administration of leisure, sport and physical 
activity programs. Graduates typically assume positions with 
government agencies, municipal recreation, units, public and private 
recreation units, public and private recreation centres, and amateur or 
professional sports organizations. Graduates also are prepared to enter 
graduate school or a faculty of education. 


8.1.2 


Total courses: forty. 


Major requirements: twenty courses, consisting of the Human Kinetics 
"Core", and seven non-Kinesiology options. In addition, twelve 
additional Leisure and Sport Management Major courses are required. 
Eight more courses are to be chosen as follow: 
(a) four courses from any area of study, including Human 
Kinetics (95-); 
(b) four courses from any area of study, excluding Human 
Kinetics (95-). 


Of the eight courses in (a) and (b) above, at least six must be at the 200 
level or above, 

8.1.3 CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 
KINESIOLOGY 


The Co-operative Education Program is designed for highly motivated 
students who wish to develop their skills, increase their knowledge, and 
gain career-related experience. Students must first be admitted to 
Kinesiology and are eligible to apply then for the twenty-five available 
co-op openings in the Fall of their first term of study. 


The following criteria have been established to evaluate such 
applications: 


1) academic achievement, based upon OAC grades and Fall term 
marks; 


2) previous volunteer and paid work experience; 


3) a letter from the student outlining the student's motivation for 
applying to the Program; 


4) two letters of reference; 
5) an interview with the student. 


Admission decisions will be made in the Winter term of the student's 
first year of study. 


Co-operative Program students must complete the course requirements 
for one of the two Kinesiology majors and also register during their work 
experience terms in courses 95-299, 95-399, and 95-499 successively. 
Each work term will be graded on a Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory basis as 
the result of a work experience and the work term report which is 
submitted to and judged by the Co-operative Program Co-ordinator. 


A Co-operative Program fee is charged in each term beginning with the 
Winter term of Year 2. The fee is not a job-placement fee, but is levied 
to help defer the administrative costs associated with the program. 

The work/study sequence is as follows: 

FIRST YEAR 

Fall Term: Study term. 

Winter Term: Study term. 

Summer Term: Off 

SECOND YEAR 


Fall Term: Study term. 
Winter Term: Work experience. 
Summer Term: Study term. 


THIRD YEAR 

Fall Term: Work experience. 

Winter Term: Study term. 

Summer Term: Work experience or optional term.” 
FOURTH YEAR 

Fall Term: Study term. 

Winter Term: Study term. 

Summer Term: Work experience or optional term.* 
FIFTH YEAR 

Fall Term: Study term, 


“The requirement of a third work term may be fulfilled in the Summer of 
either the third or fourth year. 
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8.2 Course Descriptions 


Not all courses (200 level) listed will necessarily be offered each year. 


Kinesiology "Core" courses (200 level) are restricted to students 
registered as Kinesiology majors. 


For Kinesiology major courses (300 & 400 level) non-Kinesiology 
majors may be admitted only with the permission of instructor. 


All courses are three hours a week (3.00 credit hours) unless otherwise 
indicated. 


95-210. Human Performance 

An examination of the role perception and cognition play in our ability to 
sense, attend to, process, and transmit information during the 
performance of any motor skill. The course will focus on an information 
processing approach to examine the processes that underlie our ability 
to perform motor skills. 


95-211. Principles of Mental Skills Training 

This course surveys the psychological principles underlying cognitive 
techniques that can be used to improve performance and enjoyment in 
physical activity environments such as sport and exercise. Among the 
topics to be explored will be goal setting, anxiety control, and attentional 
focus. 


95-220. Philosophy of Sport and Physical Activity 

An examination of the philosophical basis of sport and physical activity. 
Students will begin to formulate a personal philosophy of sport and 
physical activity. 


95-230. Sociology of Sport and Physical Activities 

An examination of the relationship between sport and society from a 
variety of perspectives. This examination will include the interaction of 
sport with other societal institutions and with various social 
determinants. 


95-240. Historical Perspectives on Physical Activity and Sport in 
Western Civilization 

This introductory course presents an overview of the significance of 
physical activity and sport in Western Civilization from ancient Greece 
to the present by specific reference to selected topics in different eras 
through which the particular society may be examined. Within this 
framework, the relationship of physical activity and sport to such factors 
as economics, politics, and religion will be emphasized, as will its 
contribution to the culture. 


95-250. Principles of Sport Management 

An introduction and analysis of the effective approaches governing the 
organization and administration of physical activity and sports 
programs. Areas of study involve management and programming of 
physical education and sports programs; finances and budgets; 
equipment and supplies; planning of indoor and outdoor facilities; time 
management; and public and human relations. 


231 


95-260. Physiology of Fitness 

An introduction to the physiological systems and the adjustments seen 
as a result of exercise and exercise training. General topics areas 
include examination of how aerobic and anaerobic metabolism operate 
and respond to exercise energy demands, cardio-respiratory responses 
and adaptations, body composition, and training principles. 


95-269. Measurement and Evaluation 

An introduction to descriptive and basic inferential statistical techniques 
with special emphasis on evaluation of data in the various Kinesiology 
sub-disciplines. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-270. Research Design 

A preliminary course to acquaint the student with proper experimental 
designs and research paper writing. Statistical interpretation and 
application are included. Current research topics will be included. 
(Prerequisite: 95-269.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-280. Fundamental Mechanics of Human Motion 
Presents the quantitative fundamentals of mechanics as they apply to 
movements of the human body and the sport implements it handles, 


95-285. Human Growth and Development 

A general analysis of the physical, physiological, and psycho-motor 
development of the individual from conception to adolescence. Special 
emphasis will be placed on identifying age-appropriate physical 
activities for children. 


95-299. Co-op Work Experience | 
First work term experience. (Restricted to Kinesiology Co-operative 
Education students.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) 


95-301. The Use and Abuse of Drugs 
A concentrated study of the actions and effects of drugs, with special 
emphasis on the use, abuse, and/or involvement of drugs in today's 


sporting world. 


95-302. Exercise and Fitness Psychology 

An examination of the psychological processes by which healthy and 
unhealthy behaviours related to physical activity develop and the 
methods by which behavioural change can be encouraged. Emphasis 
will be placed on exercise, nutrition, and injury as factors in health- 
related physical fitness. 


95-310. Motor Learning and Control 

An examination of the processes which underlie the acquisition and 
control of goal directed human movement. Emphasis will be placed: 1) 
the factors that affect learning (feedback, attention, memory) and, 2) the 
simultaneous integration and coordination of body parts involved in 
movement execution and control. Laboratory experiences will focus on 
the application of theoretical premises to activities of daily living. (2 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 
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95-311. Psychology of Leisure 

This course examines the psychological aspects of decisions to begin, 
persist at, and withdraw from leisure activities of interest to physically 
active people. Among the topics to be discussed will be fitness and 
nutritional behaviours, recreational sport, traditional forms of movement 
such as dance and the martial arts, travel and tourism, and the 
relationships of all of these to the world of work. 


95-320. Ethics in Sport and Physical Activity 

A philosophical analysis of sport and physical activity with emphasis on 
ethical aspects. Ethical theories will be studied as a basis for assessing 
and understanding decisions and actions of coaches, athletes, officials, 
and executive members. Case studies covering problem areas will be 
utilized to enable the student to analyze these decisions and actions. 


95-333. Applied Sport Psychology 

An examination of the processes by which individual and team athletic 
performance can be enhanced using mental training techniques based 
on applications of cognitive and social psychology. Emphasis will focus 
on individual attentional, anxiety and affect management, and team 


dynamics. 


95-340. History of the Modern Olympic Movement 

An examination of the historical development of the Modern Olympic 
Movement. Areas covered include politics, nationalism, gender, 
commercialism, marketing, and amateurism. The contributions of 
various athletes and administrators who have helped to shape Olympic 
history will also be assessed. 


95-345. Sport Marketing 

An application of marketing concepts and activities to the sports 
domain. Topics include product development, promotions, advertising, 
publicity, pricing, licensing, market segmentation, and research, as well 
as the development of a marketing plan for a sport/recreation 
organization. 


95-350. Organizational Behaviour 

An introduction to the social psychological parameters of sport 
administration. This course will focus upon the integration of decision- 
making, communication, administrative behaviour, motivation, 
satisfaction, authority, conflict, etc., as each interacts and contributes to 
improve the effectiveness of the administrative process. 


95-351. Strategic Planning of Sport Events 

A study of the strategies and techniques involved in planning and 
running various intramural-recreational, extramural, and sport events for 
different environments in the community. Special emphasis will be 
given to scheduling; pre-event preparation; management of events; 
program of activities; personnel involved; and structuring tournaments 
and competitions. 


95-355. Socio-Economic Aspects of Sport and Leisure 

An introduction to the interaction of sport and economics. A socio- 
economic approach is taken to examine such topics as the demand for 
sport and leisure activities, and sport consumer behaviour. 


95-360. Physiology of Exercise 

To examine the biochemical/physiclogical systems of the body 
responsible for maintaining optimal utilization/biosynthesis of metabolic 
intermediates during rest, acute exercise, prolonged exercise, and 
altitude. Also to examine the interaction of metabolism, ventilation, and 
kidney function during rest/exercise challenges in particular acid-base 
balance at sea level and altitude. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-362. Human Factors and Work Performance 

This course will introduce students to the effects of human factors on 
performance in the workplace. Human performance at work will be 
explored as a function of: information processing; memory and 
attention; anthropometry and human variability; health and safety; shift 
scheduling; the design of displays and controls; and environmental 
factors including lighting, sound, vibration, and temperature. 


95-365. Functional Anatomy 

An in-depth study of the human musculoskeletal system. Emphasis will 
be placed on the components of skeletal, muscular, and nervous 
systems. Joint articulations will be covered in detail. (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


95-370. Scientific Basis of Conditioning 

A study of current concepts in conditioning theories and physiological 
evaluation, Included in this course are assessment techniques, program 
design, and other factors affecting physical performance. (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


95-374. Movement for Young Children 

Designed to introduce students to movement theories and their 
application to gymnastics, dance, and games for young children. (2 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-380. Biomechanics of Human Locomotion 

An applied biomechanics course focusing on various aspects of human 
gait. Particular emphasis will be placed on gait patterns in sport and 
leisure activities, in the work place, and in activities of daily living. In 
addition, the course will cover selected topics associated with abnormal 
gait. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


Enrolment in Practice, Theory, and Analysis courses (95-381 through 
96-398) is restricted to third- and fourth-year Kinesiology majors, with 
Semester 7 and 8 majors being given preference up to any enrolment 
limit, 


95-381. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Urban Outdoor 
Recreation 

Utilizing sociological, historical, and philosophical viewpoints this course 
examines the concept of wilderness, specifically within an urban setting. 
Using Essex County as the “urban setting,” students will explore the 
breadth of possible recreation activities available and consider their 
relevance to a broader understanding of recreation, wilderness, and 
ourselves. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 
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95-382. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Golf 

Combining physical and analytical techniques this course will assist 
students to understand and execute golf skills, enhance their abilities in 
error detection and correction, understand strategy and course 
management, and be aware and appreciative of golf rules and 
etiquette. (Additional fee applies.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


95-383. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Hockey 

Combining physical and analytical techniques this course will assist 
students to understand and execute hockey skills, enhance their 
abilities in error detection and correction, and understand and apply the 
strategies to the offensive, neutral, and defensive zones. (Additional fee 
applies.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-388. Practice, Theory, and Analysis in Football 

The performance of selected football skills with a special emphasis on 
an applied mechanical analysis. Also involved will be an indepth study 
of modern offensive and defensive teams and the kicking game. Other 
areas of study will concentrate on scouting practices and practice 
planning principles. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-391. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Dance: Sociocultural 
Study of Dance 

A study of the origins, historical development, and function of dance in 

Western society. Practical laboratory experience will be given in folk, 

ballroom, and contemporary dance material. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory 

hours a week.) 


95-392. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Basketball 

This course combines improvement of individual offensive and 
defensive skills, application of mental and physical training principles by 
which basketball performance can be enhanced, rules of the game, and 
awareness of strategic concepts by which individuals and teams 
compete, (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-394. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Volleyball 

Combining physical performance and analytical techniques, this course 
will assist students in the understanding of skill execution for each of 
the components of volleyball, enhance their ability to identify and 
correct errors in execution of skills, and apply the skills to the offensive 
and defensive strategies of the game. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


95-395. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Aquatics 

This course introduces students to the main components of aquatics. It 
will assist them in understanding the basic execution of the various 
swimming stroke. Students will develop their ability to identify and 
correct errors in the execution of swimming skills, plus be introduced to 
the basic aspects of water safety and lifesaving skills. (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


95-397. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Track and Field 

This course introduces students to the science of track and field. They 
will be introduced to all track and field events and the progressions 
associated with each event. Students will be expected to illustrate basic 
movements for each event and analyze skill movements for all track 
and field events. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 
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95-398. Practice, Theory, and Analysis of Physical Fitness 

This course introduces students to the main components of fitness 
instruction. Anatomy, exercise physiology, program design, leadership, 
and safety will be reviewed with direct application to fitness instruction. 
Students will have the opportunity to develop the ability to apply 
theoretical information to practical exercise experiences. (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


95-399. Co-op Work Experience Il 
Second work term experience. (Restricted to Kinesiology Co-operative 
Education students.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) 


95-400. Human Movement and Aging 

An examination of the physiological, sensory, muscular, and 
cardiorespiratory mechanisms underlying age-related changes in 
human movement and motor control. These issues will be explored 
from cellular to whole-body perspectives incorporating current 
theoretical approaches to aging. Emphasis will be placed on integrating 
the role of physical activity into explaining age-related changes in 
cognition and activities of daily living. 


95-405. Gender Issues in Sport 

A comprehensive overview of the status of women in sport with a view 
towards understanding the influence of gender upon women and men 
as consumers of sport in North American culture. 


95-410. Physical Activity for Special Populations 

An examination of populations that have special needs in the area of 
physical activity (sensory, cognitive, musculo-skeletal impairment). 
Emphasis will be placed on defining the characteristics of the 
population, the needs and strengths of each population, and matching 
the strengths with the appropriate physical activities. Issues of 
integration, programming, and environmental adaptation will also be 
considered. Laboratory experiences will focus on the application of the 
theoretical information. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-440. History of Sport in Canada 

An examination of the issues and topics related to the historical 
evolution of sport in Canada. Areas of study include methodology, 
social class, geography, immigration, native sport, urbanization, 
industrialization, religion, gender, economics, and government 
involvement. 


95-450. Human Resources in Sport Management 
An introduction to the tools and systems available for effective decision- 
making in sport organizations. Topics include sport planning, employee 
selection and evaluation, time management, compensation, benefits, 
labour relations, career planning, and problem solving. 


95-451. Sport and the Law 

Introduces students to the principles of law as they relate to Human 
Kinetics. The principles of law will be related to sport or athletic 
administration, and to instruction and supervision as it relates to 
physical and health education and field activities, interscholastic and 
intercollegiate programs, as well as, other recreational and leisure 
pursuits. 
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95-452. Sport and Government 
An analysis of national and international sport in the context of 
government involvement at the provincial and national levels. 


95-453. Perceptual-Motor Development 

This course examines perceptual-motor development of infants and 
children, bringing together theoretical perspectives from psychology, 
biology, neuroscience, biomechanics, and ethnology. An 
interdisciplinary perspective is used to study the interaction of 
developmental processes. The emergence, normal development, and 
assessment of selected perceptual-motor skills will be examined in 
detail. (Prerequisites: 95-210 and 95-285.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours 
a week.) 


95-454. Co-operation and Conflict in Sport 

Group interactions in athletics tend toward conflict. An investigation of 
sport and athletic organizations, their goals, methods of attaining these 
goals, and obstacles to such achievement. Special emphasis on 
individual and group interactions. 


95-460. Cardiovascular Physiology 

The study of the cardiovascular system, anatomy, electrophysiology, 
mechanics, and responses to stressors. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week.) 


95-465. Ergonomics and Injury-Prevention 

Examination of topics in applied ergonomics as they pertain to reducing 
the risk of musculoskeletal injuries in the workplace. Students will gain 
practical experience in applying quantitative and qualitative ergonomic 
assessment tools. Topics include: the mechanisms of upper limb and 
low back injuries, the principles of redesigning operations to reduce 
injury risk, and techniques for optimizing the feasibility that ergonomic 
changes will be implemented. Includes experience in an occupational 
setting. (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-471. Physiological Basis of Sports Therapy 

A physiological examination of athletic injuries and their therapy. Topics 
to include the prevention of and pathology of injuries, as well as the 
care of injuries and rehabilitation techniques. (Additional laboratory fee 
applies.) (2 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week.) 


95-473. The Social Construction of Leisure 
An examination of leisure as a social activity which is shaped by various 
societal institutions and social relations. 


95-475. Individual Studies 

The student will select an approved topic and under direction 
investigate and report on it. (Prerequisite: consent of the instructor is 
required at least three weeks prior to the end of the Fall or Winter term 
preceding the term in which enrolment is anticipated.) (Hours to be 


arranged.) 


95-476. Principles of Coaching 

A critical study of various issues that confront the modern-day coach. 
Areas of study involve effective coaching techniques; person attributes; 
motivation and discipline approaches; dealing with problem athletes; 
and coach-player communication. Stress will be placed upon 
developing a sound beginning philosophy of coaching, along with 
looking at the coach as a professional person. 


95-477. Outdoor Recreation 

Through guided discovery and experiential learning, this course 
provides knowledge about the outdoors as an alternative recreational 
medium that fosters deeper awareness of nature, wilderness, and 
ourselves. Offered in the Fall term before the start of classes, 
(Prerequisite: demonstrated swimming competence.) (Additional fee 
applies.) 


95-480, Advanced Biomechanics 

Introduces students to advanced concepts and techniques required in 
quantitative biomechanical analysis. (Prerequisite: 95-280.) (2 lecture, 2 
laboratory hours a week.) 


95-490. Special Topics 
Courses in which current topics associated with Kinesiology are 
examined. 


95-498. Sport Management Internship 

A supervised, project-driven field work experience in an approved sport 
management work setting. The experience will be designed to provide 
students with an enriched learning opportunity to integrate sport 
management theory and practice. (Restricted to fourth-year sport 
management majors.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass _ basis.) 
(Prerequisite: consent of the instructor is required at least three weeks 
prior to the end of the Fall or Winter term preceding the term in which 
enrolment is anticipated.) (9 hours a week.) 


95-499. Co-op Work Experience Ill 
Third work term experience. (Restricted to Kinesiology Co-operative 
Education students.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) 
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(Ext. 2930) 

Dean 

Bruce P. Elman; B.Sc.(McGill), LL.B. (Dalhousie), LL.M. (Harvard) 
Associate Dean 


Gold, Mary; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State), J.D. (Detroit}— 
1967. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Honorary Professors 


Zuber, Thomas; B.A. (Assumption), D.C.L. (honoris causa) (Windsor). 
Mr. Justice Zuber served as a member of Faculty prior to entering his 
judicial career. 


Professors Emeriti 


Whiteside, John W.; Q.C., L.S.M.; B.A. (Assumption)(Osgoode), LL.B., 
of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1970. 


Manzig, John G.W.; LL.B., LL.M. (Dalhousie), Lic. Jur., Dr. jur. 
(Cologne), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law, also of the Bar of Nova 
Scotia—1970. 


Marasinghe, M. Lakshman; LL.B., LL.M. (University College, London), 
Ph.D. (The School of Oriental and African Studies, London), LL.D. 
(Honoris Causa) (University of Columbo), of the Inner Temple, England, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Attorney-at-Law of the Supreme Court of Sri 
Lanka. Professor Laksham is also an Adjunct Professor of Law, 
University of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia—1970. 


Professors 


Stewart, George R.; B.A. (Carleton), LL.B. (Ottawa), LL.M. (L.S.E., 
London), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1970. 


Menezes, Julio R.; LL.B. (Tanzania), LL.M. (Yale), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law—1973. 


Bushnell, lan. S.; B.S.A. (Toronto), LL.B. (Dalhousie), LL.M. (York), of 
Osgoode Hail, Barrister-at-Law—1975. 


Wydrzynski, Christopher J.; B.A., LL.B. si al LLM. (Osgoode), of 
Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1975 


Wilson, Larry C.; LL.B. (Saskatchewan), LL.M. (Manitoba), of Osgoode 
Hall, Barrister-at-Law,—1976. 


Murphy, Paul T.; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor), M.Sc.L.S., M.Ur.PI. (Wayne 
State), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1976. (Law Librarian) 
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Conklin, William E.; B.A. (Hons.) (Toronto), M.Sc. (L.S.E., London), 
LL.B. (Toronto), LL.M. (Columbia), Ph.D. (York), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law—1977. 


Mazer, Brian M.; B.A., LL.B. (Saskatchewan), LL.M. (Alberta), of 
Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1977. (Interim Associate Dean of the 
Faculty of Law) 


Bogart, William A.; B.A., LL.B. (Toronto), LL.M. (Harvard), of Osgoode 
Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1980, 


Carasco, Emily F.; LL.B. (Makerere University), LL.M., S.J.D. (Harvard), 
of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1980, 


Irish, Maureen F.; B.A., LL.B. (Toronto), LL.M., D.C.L. (McGill), of 
Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1980, 


Berryman, Jeffrey; LL.B. (Hons.), M. Jur. (Auckland, N.Z.), LL.M. 
(Dalhousie), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. Also Barrister and 
Solicitor of the High Court of New Zealand—1981. 


Gold, Neil; B.A. (York), LL.B. (Toronto), LL.M. (York), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law, also of the Bar of British Columbia—1985. (Vice- 
President, Academic of the University) 


West, J. Leigh; L.S.M., B.A. (Queen's), LL.B. (McGill), M.Sc. (lowa 
State), LL.M. (Wayne State), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1986. 


Moon, Richard J.; B.A. (Trent), LL.B. (Queen's), B.C.L. (Oxford), of 
Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1987. 


Tawfik, Myra J.; B.A. LL.B., B.C.L. (McGill), LL.M. (Queen Mary 
College, University of London), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law, 
Member of the Bar of Quebec—1991. 

Macfarlane, Julie; B.A., LL.M. (London), Ph.D. (C.N.N.A.)- 1996. 


Rotman, Leonard |.;B.A. (Toronto), LL.B. (Queen's), LL.M. (York), 
S.J.D. (Toronto), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1998. 


Etherington, Brian D.; B.A. (Hons.) (McMaster), B.Ed. (Queen's), LL.B. 
(Queen's), LL.M. (Yale), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1987. 


Elman, Bruce P.; B.Sc. (McGill), LL.B. (Dalhousie), LL.M. (Harvard) — 
2000. (Dean of the Faculty of Law) 


Associate Professors 
James, D. Charles; B.A. (Law) (Hons)(Southampton), LL.B. 
(Hons)(Cambridge), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1977. 


(Secretary and General Counsel to the University) 


Weir, John P.; B.Comm. (Hons.) (McMaster), LL.B. (Queen's), LL.M. 
(York), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1983, 


Eansor, Donna M.; LL.B. (Windsor), LL.M. (Wayne State), of Osgoode 
Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1989. 


Valiante, Marcia A.; B.Sc., B.A. (New Hampshire), LL.B. (Osgoode), 
LL.M. (Queen's), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1992. 
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Assistant Professors 


Kuras, Ruth O,; B.Sc, (McMaster), B.A., LL.B. (Windsor), LL.M. (Wayne 
State), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1999. 


Ocheje, Paul D.; LL.B. (Ahmado Bello), LL.M. (Benin), LL.M. 
(Osgoode), D. Jur. (Osgoode). Barrister and Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of Nigeria—2000. 


Wiseman, David; LL.M. (Toronto), B.Ec./LL.B. (Monash University), 
Barrister and Solicitor of the Supreme Court of Victoria—2001. 


Weiler, Todd; B.A. (Waterloo), M.A. (Western Ontario), LL.B. (Western 
Ontario), LL.M.(Ottawa)-2002. 


Legal Research and Writing Instructors 


Hunter, Kathryn; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (McMaster), B.H.J. (Regina), 
LL.B. (Windsor), LL.M. (Edinburgh), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. 


McCamey, Moira; B.A. (Carleton), M.Ed, (Queen's), LL.B. (Windsor), of 
Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. 


Law Library Staff 


Murphy, Paul T.; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor), M.S.L.S., M.U.P. (Wayne 
State), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Law Librarian) 


Brett, Laurie; B.A., M.A. (Ottawa), M.L.I.S. (Western Ontario), LL.B. 
(Windsor), of Osgoode hall, Barrister-at-Law (Reference and Computer 
Services Librarian) 


Adjunct Professors 


Nosanchuk, Justice Saul, Ontario Court of Justice; B.A. (Assumption), 
LL.B (Osgoode).(Special Lecturer in Criminal Procedure and Criminal 
Sanctions) 


Phillips, Justice Douglas, W., Ontario Court of Justice ; B.A. (Western 
Ontario), LL.B. (Windsor).(Special Lecturer in Family Law, Child 
Protection, Custody and Adoption, and Civil Trial Advocacy) 


Special Lecturers 


Beggs, Michael; B.A. (Wilfred Laurier), LL.B. (Dalhousie), of Osgoode 
Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Lawyering Process) 


Bondy, Christopher; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister- 
at-Law. (Special Lecturer in International Business Transactions) 


Campbell, Gregory; LL.B. (Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Special Lecturer in Civil Trial Advocacy) 


Campigotto, Mary Jane; B.Sc.N., LL.B. (Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Administrative Law) 

Colautti, Raymond G.; LL.B. (Windsor), Barrister-at-Law. (Special 
Lecturer in Civil Trial Advocacy) 
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Dagg Centurione, Kileen; B.A. (Guelph), LL.B. (Windsor), LLM. 
(Osgoode), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in 
Mediation Clinic and Osler, Hoskin and Harcourt Internships in Conflict 
Resolution) 


DeMarco, Justice Guy; Ontario Court of Justice, B.A. (Western 
Ontario), LL.B. (Windsor). (Special Lecturer in Criminal Law) 


Ducharme, Patrick; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at 
Law. (Special Lecturer in Criminal Advocacy and Criminal Procedure) 


Foulds, David S.; B.A. B.P.H.E. (Queen's), LL.B. (Windsor), of 
Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Criminal Law) 


Gallant, Carrie; LL.B. (Queen's), Director of Interns, Osler, Hoskin & 
Harcourt LLP Conflict Resolution Program. (Special Lecturer in 
Mediation Clinic) 


Gold, Marlene; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Special Lecturer in Legal Profession) 


Gold, Mary; M.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State), J.D. (Detroit), 
Member of the Michigan Bar and Associate Professor. Cross- 
appointment with Communication Studies, University of Windsor. 
(Special Lecturer in Contracts) 


Goldstein, William; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor) of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Special Lecturer in Civil Trial Advocacy). 


Harrison, Denis; B.A. (Western Ontario), LL.B (Toronto), Barrister-at- 
Law. (Special Lecturer in Criminal Law) 


Hecht, Mark; B.A. (McGill), D.I.A. (Concordia), LL.B. (Windsor) of 
Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Child and the Law) 


Henshaw, Cheryl; B.Sc. (Toronto), LL.B. (Western Ontario), of Osgoode 
Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Civil Trial Advocacy). 


Howard, J. Paul R.; B.A., LL.B. (Toronto), LL.M. (York). (Special 
Lecturer in Education Law) 


MacOdrum, Donald H.; B.A. (Queen's), LL.B. (Toronto), of Osgoode 
Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Patent Law) 


Manoochehri, David; B.A. (Waterloo), LL.B., M.B.A. (Windsor), LL.M. 
(Toronto), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in 
Advanced Taxation) 


Nolan, Master Mary Jo; B.A. (Toronto), M.S.W. (Ottawa), LL.B. 
(Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law, Master of the Ontario 
Superior Court of Justice. (Special Lecturer in Civil Trial Advocacy) 


Pawley, Howard: B.A. (Winnipeg), LL.B. (Manitoba), LL.D. (Windsor), 
Q.C. (Special Lecturer in Canadian Federalism) 


Posliff, Edward J.; B.A. (Windsor), LL.B. (York), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in civil Trial Advocacy) 
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Rose, Stephen; B.Comm. (Dalhousie), LL.B. (York), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Corporate Finance) 


Sterling, Lori; B.A. (Hons) (Queen's), LL.B. (Toronto), LL.M. 
(Cambridge), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in 
Constitutional Litigation) 


Stitt, Allan; B.Comm. (Toronto), LL.B. (Windsor), J.D. (Detroit-Mercy), 
LL.M. (Harvard), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in 
Alternate Dispute Resolution) 


Voyvodic, Rose; LL.B. (Windsor), LL.M. (Ottawa), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Clinical Advocacy) (Human Rights 
Commissioner of the University and L.A.W. Director) 


Wells, Peter; B.Sc., LL.B.(Queen's), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. 
( Special Lecturer in Patent Law). 


Whitmore, Elinore; B.A.(Queen's), LL.B., LL.M.(York), of Osgoode Hall, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Alternate Dispute Resolution). 


Wilkki, George A.; B.A.Sc., LL.B. (Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister- 
at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Real Estate Transactions) 


Wong, Gerri; B.A. (McGill), LL.B. (Windsor), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister- 
at-Law. (Special Lecturer in Civil Trial Advocacy). 


Yaworsky, James; B,A., LL.B. (Toronto), of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Special Lecturer in Landlord/Tenant) 


9.1 


The Faculty of Law of the University of Windsor was established in 
1967, and the first entering class was admitted in September, 1968. 
Mark R. MacGuigan was its first dean, succeeded by Walter 
Tarnopolsky, John McLaren, Ron lanni, Julio Menezes, Neil Gold, Jeff 
Berryman, Juanita Westmoreland-Traoré and Brian Mazer, each of 
whom left their personal mark on the Faculty , contributing to the 
development of a responsive curriculum and meaningful scholarship. 
On the 1 of July, 2000, Bruce P. Elman was appointed Dean of Law, 
The Faculty’s commitment to community service has created a unique, 
socially responsive, and responsible institution dedicated to learning. 
The Faculty has adopted two institutional themes: Access to Justice 
and Canada-US Legal Issues. 


General Information 


The Ron W. lanni Faculty of Law building at Sunset Avenue and 
University Avenue, was opened by then Governor General Roland 
Michener in 1970, and contains lecture theatres, class and seminar 
rooms, faculty offices, and facilities which house the 313,565 volumes 
of The Paul Martin Law Library, the Windsor Yearbook of Access to 
Justice,a variety of student organizations, the Legal Profession 
Research Program, the Canadian-American Reasearch Centre for Law 
and Policy, the University of Windsor Mediation Services and the 
student-run Windsor Review of Legal and Social Issues. 
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The student body has grown from thirty to four hundred and forty since 
1968, with a Faculty of twenty-one to twenty-five scholar-teachers. 


At Windsor, law is viewed as a process aimed at the achievement of 
social ends and justice. Education in the law assists students to 
understand how legally educated and trained persons may gainfully 
contribute to the creation and maintenance of the best possible social 
order. 


The Law Faculty has developed a varied, yet purposive program of 
study in which law is seen as part of complex and dynamic social 
processes: law touches all aspects of human endeavour and is, in turn, 
fashioned by it. Law's connection with the humanities and social 
sciences is inescapable both in study and in action. Critical theory, 
social science research methods, and sound intellectual analysis 
combine to inform the student of law about underlying, fundamental 
values and beliefs. The resources and insights of the humanities and 
social sciences permit our students an opportunity to understand that 
law study is inextricably related to social, political, practical, and 
theoretical issues. In large measure, law is about getting things done; it 
is practical in its orientation. At Windsor, theory and practice are not 
polar extremes along a continuum which separate the practitioner from 
the academic; practice is seen as the implementation of theory and 
theory as the positing of, among other things, action. 


Recognizing that the discipline of law is complex, our aim is to assist 
students to acquire intellectual skills and habits of mind suited to law 
practice and a myriad other careers. They are asked to reflect critically 
upon the legal system, the legal profession, and the law itself. In doing 
so, they challenge the assumptions which underlie the status quo and 
propose options which might better serve the public interest. Since law 
is tied to all aspects of human relations, law study can and must focus 
beyond legal doctrine. 


Because the environment of the law is rich, supported by community 
projects, scholarly endeavour, and personal interests, those who 
participate in its program may pursue a directed, yet personally oriented 
path for personal and professional development. 


The Faculty recognizes the need to be responsive to the challenges of 
the future and remains flexible about scholarly and curricular 
endeavour. Its commitment to serve the public need is firm. We at 
Windsor are proud of our accomplishments in our first thirty years. But 
we will never rest on our achievements, rather we will build upon them. 


The Paul Martin Law Library 


The Paul Martin Law Library, with its collection of over 319,165 volumes 
(including a large microform collection and an audio and video-tape 
collection), satisfies all student research needs encountered in the 
study of Canadian law. A rich source of materials is also available for 
historical and comparative law purposes, dealing with the law of other 
common law countries, as well as some aspects of select civilian and 
socialist legal systems. 
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In addition to exhaustive coverage of Canadian primary legal materials, 
the library includes good collections of material from Great Britain, 
certain Commonwealth countries, and the United States. The library's 
collection of secondary materials, which is drawn largely from the legal 
literature of the same countries, is also very good. 


Use of the Q/L Canadian legal database system is taught by Law 
Library staff. In addition, training in other computer systems is available: 
Lexis/Nexis, Westlaw, the Teranet system for Ontario land registration, 
and other smaller systems, as well as a collection of legal CD-ROM 
resources. 


A well-qualified library staff maintains a program to develop and assist 
in utilizing this strong, well-balanced collection. 


In addition to the facilities of the Paul Martin Law Library, students and 
faculty have easy access to the Leddy Library of the University of 
Windsor, with its collection of approximately one and a half million 
volumes and, in connection with certain courses of study, to other more 
specialized libraries both in Windsor and Detroit. 


9.2 Admissions Policy 


For information concerning the current admissions policy and 
procedures of the Faculty of Law, contact: 


Applicant Services (Law Division) 

University of Windsor 

Windsor, Ontario 

NQB 3P4 

Phone: 519-253-3000 Ext 6459, 6460, 6461 or 6462 
Fax: 519-971-3653 

Email: lawadmit@uwindsor.ca 


9.3 Programs of Study 


9.3.1 | BACHELOR OF LAWS (LL.B) 


The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) requires 
full-time attendance for three years, or half-time attendance for six 


years. 


The first year consists of a core of mandatory courses in all of the 
fundamental areas, problems, and principles of the law, with somewhat 
more stress upon public law and perspective courses than upon the 
traditional, first-year law curriculum. 

The second and third years allow some variation in course work and 
research, while including certain common program requirements. 


Details of the program, its regulations, and course descriptions are 
outlined in the separate Faculty of Law Calendar, which may be 
obtained from the Law Admissions Office. 


9.3.2 M.B.A/LL.B PROGRAM 


This program is designed to enable a student to obtain both an M.B.A. 
and an LL.B. within four years. Successful applicants will pursue first- 
year studies separately in the Odette School of Business Administration 
and the Faculty of Law. Years III and IV of the Integrated Program will 
involve work in both faculties. 


Prospective Integrated program students must gain admission 
independently to both Faculties; the GMAT and LSAT are both 
required. To facilitate program planning, interested students are urged 
to seek admission to both faculties simultaneously. Those admitted are 
granted a Deferred Admission to the faculty whose first-year studies are 
to be pursued in the second year of the program. 


Applicants seeking to enter the Integrated Program should so signify in 
the space designated on the application for admission, and return the 
Application Form for Law before November ist and the Application 
Form for the M.B.A. before May 1st. Such students should also make 
simultaneous application to the Odette School of Business 
Administration. 


9.3.3 J.D/LL.B. PROGRAM 


The J.D/LL.B. Program is a demanding program of study designed to: 
educate students to understand the legal doctrines and cultures of both 
Canada and the United States; help students successfully pass the bar 
examinations in either country; enable its graduates to practice law in a 
manner consonant with the highest standards of competence, 
professional ethics, and concerns for justice as exemplified by the 
traditions of the legal profession in both countries. 


The program requires a student to successfully complete 60 credit 
hours of course work at the University of Detroit Mercy and 44 credit 
hours of course work at the University of Windsor. Most mandatory 
courses require the student to study both U.S. and Canadian law 
relevant to the subject area. 


This program is designed to enable a student to obtain an American 
Bar Association-approved Doctor of Jurisprudence (J.D.) Degree from 
the University of Detroit Mercy and the nationally recognized Bachelor 
of Laws (LL.B.) Degree from the University of Windsor within three 
calendar years. 


9.3.4 INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY LAW PROGRAM 


The Intellectual Property Law Institute (I.P.L..) was created in 1987 


through the efforts of the State Bar of Michigan and the law faculties of 
The University of Detroit Mercy, Wayne State University, and the 
University of Windsor. 


Intellectual property is one of the most innovative, exciting, challenging, 
and rewarding areas of the law. The I.P.L.|. is dedicated to providing 
basic and advanced legal education and furthering knowledge, 
scholarship, and research in the law governing the richly diverse fields 
of intellectual property: patents, copyrights, trademarks, trade secrets 
and know-how, computers and related technology, communications and 
media entertainment, technology transfer, trade reguiation, and the arts. 
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The primary purpose of the |.P.L.l. is to offer an exceptional and rich 
curriculum for students and lawyers in the field of intellectual property, 
|,P.L.I. courses have the advantage of sharing the resources of three 
law schools, as well as the experience and expertise of practicing 
members of the Michigan Bar Association. In particular, each course 
deals with appropriate American and Canadian jurisprudence. 


9.4 Law Awards and Financial Aid 


Numerous awards are available to students entering the Faculty of Law 
and in-course. The Faculty of Law awards program is administered by 
the Office of Student Awards under the guidance of the Senate 
Committee on Student Awards. 


For complete details regarding procedures and regulations, as well as 
descriptions of individual awards, see “Awards and Financial Aid,” 
section 7 below. 


9.5 Special Lectures 


The Access to Justice Lecture Series 

Each year a leading scholar is invited to deliver an original lecture on 
the theme of “Access to Justice”. The lecturer then reworks his or her 
paper for the purpose of publication in the Windsor Yearbook of Access 
to Justice. 


The George M. Duck Lecture Series 

A trust fund was established by a donation in memory of George M. 
Duck in order to institute an annual series of public lectures on the 
theme “Law in a Changing Society”. Annually an eminent scholar will be 
invited to present the Lecture. 


Bernard Cohn Memorial Lecture in Criminal Law 

A trust has been established by the friends and family of Bernard Cohn, 
Q.C. to institute an annual series of public lectures on the theme of 
Criminal Law and Procedure. Each year an eminent judge, practitioner 
or scholar will be invited to present the lectures. 


Windsor/Wayne Law Forum 

The Faculties of Law from the University of Windsor and Wayne State 
University in Michigan hold an annual lecture series known as the 
Windsor/Wayne Law Forum. Two professors, one from each institution, 
examine a given topic from a Canadian and an American perspective. 
The public is invited to attend these forums. Some of the topics in the 
series have been “The Role of the Judiciary in a Democratic Society,” 
“Unions, Employees and the Concept of Fair Representation’, and “An 
Introduction to and a Few Perspectives on the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms’. 


Paul Martin Professorship in International Law 

The Paul Martin Endowed Professorship was named for the Hon. Paul 
Martin, who represented the Windsor area for over thirty-three years, 
earning distinction in international affairs. The professorship was funded 
by corporate, private, and government contributions to a campaign 
launched at the University of Windsor in 1982. The inaugural professor 
was Secretary-General of the Commonwealth, Sir Shridath Ramphal, 
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followed by Professor Edward McWhinney, then of Simon Fraser 
University. The 1990 holder was The Hon. Gough Whitlam, former 
Prime Minister of Australia. In July, 1993, the Hon. Howard Pawley, 
P.C., Q.C., LL.D., former Premier of Manitoba, began a five-year term 
as holder of the Chair. Dr. Alice Erh-Soon Tay, Challis Professor of 
Jurisprudence at the University of Sydney, Australia, and President, 
Human Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission, was the Paul Martin 
Professor in 1999. 


9.6 Law Service Courses 


The Law Faculty offers a number of courses which are available for 
credit toward university degrees and diplomas other than the full-time 
LL.B. degree. These courses cannot presently be counted as credit for 
the LL.B. degree because of Law Society Regulations governing 
qualification for call to the Ontario Bar. 


99-110. Introduction to Law |—Legal Process in Canada 

An introduction to the legal system in Canada including the sources of 
Canadian law, the general concepts of constitutional and administrative 
law, the court structure in Canada, and the place of the law and the 
courts in the community, 


99-200, Law and Social Issues 

A process-oriented course dealing with a number of current issues such 
as abortion, obscenity, civil disobedience, hate propaganda, and the 
protection of privacy. 


99-211. Labour Law 

A study of the system of collective bargaining in Ontario including the 
establishment of the collective bargaining relationship, negotiating and 
enforcing the terms of a collective agreement, arbitration, resort to 
economic pressure, and special legislation dealing with police, 
teachers, and government employees. 


99-215. Administration of Criminal Justice 

This course seeks to provide the student with a basic understanding of 
some of the fundamental principles of Canadian criminal law and of 
selected features of the administration of criminal justice in Canada. 
Topics such as the history and background of the criminal law, the 
basis of criminal liability, the criminal courts, discretion in the criminal 
process, and penal policy will be discussed. 


99-216. Labour Arbitration 

This seminar will focus upon the process of dispute settlement under 
collective agreements via grievance and arbitration procedures. The 
nature and scope of the collective bargaining agreement will be 
examined and consideration will be given to the respective roles of the 
arbitrator and the court in the development of a problem-solving 
jurisprudence for disputes arising out of the interpretation and 
application of collective agreements. Pre-arbitration procedures, 
resources for arbitral decision-making, arbitration procedure, judicial 
review of arbitration awards, post-arbitration procedures, and selected 
issues in grievance determination, such as discipline, discharge, 
seniority, work assignment, job evaluation, sub-contracting, and 
technological change, will be among topics studied. 
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(Ext. 2258 and 2259) 
Dean 


Sheila Dresen; Reg.N., B.A. (Manitoba), B.S.N. (Toronto), M.S., 
M.Sc.N. (Wisconsin), Ph.D. (Illinois). 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Professors Emeritae 
Gupta, Anna; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N. (Wayne State}—1968. 


Purushotham, Devamma; Reg.N., B.N.Sc. (Queen's), M.Sc. (McGill), 
Ed.D. (Wayne State)—1974. 


Rosenbaum, Janet N.; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N., Ph.D., (Wayne 
State)—1975. 


University Professor 


Cameron, W. Sheila; Reg.N., R.S.C.N. (Scotland), B.A. (McMaster), 
M.A. Nurs. Educ, (Detroit), Ed.D. (Wayne State), F.A.A.M.R.—1976. 


Professors 


Carty, Laurie; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor), Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)—1980. 


Associate Professors 


Temple, Anna; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)—1971. 


Foley, Donna M.; Reg.N., Dip. N. Educ., B.Sc.N., B.A., M.A. (Windsor), 
Ph.D. (Ottawa)—1972. 


Fawdry, Mary Kaye; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), B.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 
(Wayne State)—1973. 


McMahon, Sharon; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor), Ed.D. 
(Wayne State)—1973. 


Rajacich, Dale; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N. (Western 
Ontario)—1987. 


Yiu, Lucia, Reg.N., B.Sc. (Toronto), B.Sc.N., B. A.,(Windsor), M.Sc.N. 
(Western Ontario)—1987. 


Snowdon, Anne; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. (McGill), 
Ph.D. (Michigan) —1988. 


Kane, Deborah; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N. (Western 
Ontario)—1989. 
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Stamler, Lynnette Leeseberg; Reg.N., B.S.N. (St. Olaf College), M.Ed. 
(Manitoba), Ph.D. (Cincinnati}—1994. 


Hernandez, Cheri; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor), Ph.D, 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Case Western Reserve)—1997. 


Dresen, Sheila; Reg.N., B.A. (Manitoba), B.S.N. (Toronto), M.S., 
M.Sc.N. (Wisconsin), Ph.D. (Illinois}—2000. (Dean of the Faculty of 
Nursing) 


Leipert, Beverly; Reg.N., B.A, B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N. (Saskatchewan)— 
2001. 


England, Margaret; R.N., B.S.N. (Illinois), M.A. (Roosevelt), M.S.N. (St. 
Xavier), Ph.D. (Case Western Reserve)-2002. 


Assistant Professors 


Fox, Susan M.; Reg.N., B.N. (Memorial), M.Sc.N. (Western Ontario)— 
1999. 


Page, Aroha; Reg.N., B.A. (W. Australia), B.N.Sc. Community Graduate 
Diploma in Health Sciences (Curtin Tech.), M.Ph.N. (Massey N.Z.), 
Ph.D. Nursing (California), Midwifery Certificate (Royal Women's 
College, Australia)-2001. 


Patrick, Linda; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.A. (Central Michigan), M.Sc. 
(Windsor}—2001. 


Thrasher, Christine; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., B.A. (Windsor), M.Sc.N. 
(D'Youville), Primary Care Nurse Practitioner Certificate (Ryerson)}— 
2001. 


Williamson, Karen; Reg.N., B.Sc.N (Toronto), Management of Health 
Care Professionals Diploma (0.H.A.), Acute Coronary Care Diploma 
(Humber), M.S.N (Toronto)—2001. 

El-Masri, Maher M.; Reg.N., B.S.N. (Alquds), M.S.N.Ed. (UMB)-2002. 
Adjunct Professors 


Horsburgh, M. Elizabeth; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Ed. (Windsor), 
M.Sc.N., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1984. 


Adjunct Associate Professors 

Drake, Mary Louise; Reg.N., Dip. P.H.N., B.Sc.N., B.A. (Windsor), Dip. 
in Midwifery (Great Britain), M.A. Nurs, Educ. (Detroit), Ed. D. (Wayne 
State}—1975. 

Adjunct Assistant Professors 


Allison, E. Merilyn; Reg.N., D.P.H.N. (Wester Ontario), B.A., B.SC.N. 
(Windsor), M.Sc.N (Western Ontario) —1989. 


Davies, Shirley; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N. (Toronto)—1989. 


Groh, Eleanor; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), 
Admin.(Central Michigan). 


M.Sc.A. Public 
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Pickard, Jane; Reg.N., B.A., M.Ed. (Western Ontario), M.N. (Alberta)— 
1990. 


Wiseman, Lee Ann; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Toronto), M.Sc.N. (Wayne)— 
1990. 


Edmunds, Kathryn A.; Reg.N., B.A. (Windsor), BN (Manitoba), M.Sc.N. 
(Wayne State)-1996. 


Haugh, Elizabeth B.; Reg.N., B.A. B.Sc.N. (Windsor), M.Sc.N. 
(Western Ontario)--1996. 


Morency, Susan; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., (Windsor), M.Sc.N. (Wayne State) 
1996. 


Warkentin, Tammy; Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N. (Western Ontario)-1996. 


Choudhry, Ushi; Reg.N., B.Sc.N. (Delhi), M.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), 
M.Ed. (Queen's), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1998. 


Kozell, Kathryn M.; Reg.N., B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Sc.N. (Windsor), 
M.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), N.P. (Toronto), Certificate in Enterstomal 
Therapy—1999. 


Simpson, Mary Anne; Reg.N., B.Sc.N, M.Sc. (Windsor). 
Kocella, Susan; Reg.N., Hons. B.A., B.Sc.N., M.Sc. (Windsor)-2002. 
Sessional Lecturers 


M. Chick, Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.Sc. 

M. Cole, Reg.N., D.P.H.N., B.A., B.Sc.N., M.Sc.N. 
D. Dayus, Reg.N., B.Sc.N., B.A., M.Sc. 

M. Foster, Reg.N., B.Sc.N. 

K. Foley, Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.Sc. 

D. Hreceniuk, Reg.N., B.Sc.N., C.P.M.H.N.(C.). 
P. McKay, Reg.N., B.Sc.N., M.Se. 


Major Clinical Resources 
(Include but are not limited to) 


Canadian Mental Health Association 
Cencourse Project Inc. 

Chatham-Kent Health Unit 

Chatham-Kent Health Alliance 

Chateau Park Nursing Home 

Children’s Rehabilitation Centre 
Community Care Access Centre 

Centres for Seniors Windsor 

Detroit Medical Centre, Detroit, Michigan 
Greater Essex County District School Board 
Heart and Stroke Foundation of Ontario, Windsor-Essex County 
Henry Ford Hospital System 

Hospice of Windsor 

Hotel-Dieu Grace Hospital 

House of Shalom Youth Centre 

Huron Lodge (Home for Seniors) 
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Leamington Mennonite Home 

Maryvale Adolescent and Family Services 

Ontario Breast Screening Program 

Saint John Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 

The Salvation Army Windsor Community Rehabilitation Centre 
Sandwich Community Health Centre Inc. 

Teen Health Centre - Windsor 

Victorian Order of Nurses, Windsor-Essex County Branch 
Windsor-Essex County Health Unit 

Windsor Regional Hospital 

Windsor Women Working with Immigrant Women 


Awards and Scholarships 


Nursing Entrance Awards and Scholarships are offered to students 
enrolled at the University of Windsor, Faculty of Nursing. 


10.1 Foreword 


Mission Statement 


The mission of the University of Windsor baccalaureate nursing 
programs, in collaboration with its partners, St. Clair College and 
Lambton College, is to prepare graduates who will practice in 
partnership with clients, families, communities, groups, and service 
providers to facilitate the promotion, achievement, and maintenance of 
optimal levels of health. 


The scope of the program includes teaching scientifically-based nursing 
practice using theory, clinical skills, and research findings in the care of 
individuals, families, groups, and communities. In recognition of the 
evolving nature of the global community and changing health care 
systems, critical thinking and creative problem solving are emphasized 
through the use of professional skills such as: communication, caring, 
problem solving, decision making, teaching, learning, management, and 
change. 


Students have opportunities to provide leadership within nursing while 
practicing in a variety of Canadian and international health care facilities 
and community settings, both traditional and non-traditional. The 
Faculty fosters personal and professional development and ethical 
accountability, preparing nurses for changing and expanding roles. 


Philosophy 

The philosophy of the Faculty of Nursing at the University of Windsor is 
outlined in the following statements about our beliefs relative to health, 
individuals, nursing, learning, teaching, and environments: 

HEALTH 


Health is a dynamic process whereby the individual, family, or group is 
able to realize aspirations, satisfy needs, and change or cope with the 
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environment. Health is a resource for everyday life. It is a positive 
concept emphasizing social and personal resources as well as physical 
capacity. Health is the goal of all nursing behaviours. 


INDIVIDUALS 


Individuals are unique holistic persons with inherent dignity and are 
worthy of respect and care. Individuals have freedom of choice and are 
accountable for these choices. Individuals are capable of entering 
reciprocal caring relationships which foster health, growth, and self- 
actualization. 


NURSING 


Nursing is a humanistic, caring process, the goal of which is to help 
individuals, families, groups, and communities achieve and maintain an 
optimal level of health consistent with their abilities and desires. Nurses, 
in collaboration with members of the health team and other service 
providers build on strengths and address health variations to facilitate 
client maturation and adaptation. 


LEARNING/TEACHING 


Leaming is an individualized activity and involves learners’ personal 
goals, perceptions and unique learning style. Learning is goal oriented 
and an active life-long process of change and development. Teaching is 
a facilitative process through which learners are guided and supported. 
It involves communication, clearly defined goals, appropriate learning 
activities and a climate conducive to growth. The curriculum is multi- 
disciplinary and aims to provide the learners with opportunities for 
intellectual and professional development. 


ENVIRONMENTS 

Environments are milieus within which individuals, families, groups, and 
communities strive to achieve optimal health. As human beings attempt 
to mature and adapt within their environments, there are dynamic 
interactions which can serve as a source of growth. Environments 
encompass psycho-social, cultural, religious, political, economic, and 
physical contexts which impact upon the efforts of all. 

Program Outcomes 

By the end of the program, graduating students will be able to: 


1. Implement behaviours to promote personal and professional self- 
development. 


2. Integrate the ethical, legal, professional and regulatory parameters 
into Nursing practice. 


3. Formulate clinical judgements that are based on critical inquiry and 
analytical reasoning. 


4. Integrate nursing and multi-disciplinary knowledge into nursing 
practice. 


5. Integrate research findings into clinical practice, education and 
management. 


6. Implement the nursing process to promote, maintain and restore the 
health of individuals, families, groups and communities. 


7. Use the teaching/leaming process to promote the health of 
individuals, families, groups and communities. 


8. Collaborate with clients, their families, communities, members of the 
health team and other organizations for the promotion, achievement 
and restoration of optimal health. 


9. Integrate leadership and management roles into the delivery of 
health care. 


10. Engage in activities to promote the development of the profession of 
nursing. 


10.2 Admission Requirements 


10.2.1 GENERAL REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 


The considerations listed below apply to admission to all Nursing 
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programs. 
Degrees in Other Disciplines 


Special consideration may be given to applicants holding degrees in 
other disciplines. 


Admission by Transfer 


A student who wishes to transfer from another university's Faculty of 
Nursing is required to submit an official transcript of records, 
descriptions of courses taken and a statement of reason for transfer. 
This statement of reason is subject to verification. 


A minimum grade of C- must have been obtained in each course for it 
to be considered. Official transcripts and course descriptions should be 
submitted no later than two weeks prior to the first day of classes. 


Prior Nursing Courses 


University nursing courses taken within seven years prior to admission 
or readmission to any nursing program may be considered for credit. 


Selection for Admission 


Preference will be given to applicants with the best qualifications. 
Selection of candidates for admission to the various programs will be 
based on criteria determined by the Faculty of Nursing Admissions 
Committee. 
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Advanced Standing Examinations 


Registered Nurse students who wish to write advanced standing 
examinations in Psychology 46-115, Sociology 48-101, and Nursing 63- 
230, must petition the academic unit concerned for permission to write 
any or all of the above examinations within the first two terms of the 
program. The application for 63-230 must be submitted by June 30, 


Registered Nurse students may also be permitted to write advanced 
standing examinations in 63-331, 63-334, 63-333, and 63-433. These 
examinations are available only to those registered nurses who can 
demonstrate via a portfolio prior knowledge of the course content. 
Portfolios for 63-433 must be submitted by June 30 for evaluation. 
Portfolios for 63-331, 63-333, and 63-334 must be submitted by 
November 15 for evaluation. A fee will be applied for each portfolio 
evaluated. 


Advanced standing examinations for 63-230 and 63-433 will be offered 
within two weeks after the beginning of Fall classes. Advanced standing 
exams for 63-331, 63-333, and 63-334 will be offered within two weeks 
after the beginning of Winter classes. Students who pass these 
examinations will have the notation “Advanced Standing by 
Examination" entered on their transcripts. The normal charge for 
advanced standing examinations will be applied. Students who are 
unsuccessful are not permitted a second challenge attempt and must 
take the course. 


Posi-Diploma students who have Canadian Nurses Association 
(C.N.A.) Specialty Certification may use it in lieu of the Nursing elective. 


Health Requirements 


Students in the first year of all nursing programs must submit to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Nursing during the first week of classes a Faculty 
of Nursing Student Health Record. This record which includes a 
physical examination, immunization for health care workers, and 
tuberculosis screening, must be certified by a nurse practitioner or a 
physician. In subsequent years, all students, prior to each clinical 
experience, must submit documentation of tuberculosis status and 
update of immunizations, as appropriate. 


Other Requirements 


1) Students must submit a birth certificate to the Dean of the Faculty of 
Nursing during the first week of class. This does not apply to Registered 
Nurse students. 


2) Students are responsible for their own travel and living expenses 
incurred in clinical nursing experiences, including the consolidation 
experiences. Additional costs may be required by some clinical 
agencies. 


3) Students are responsible for supplying their own uniforms and 
accessories, Details pertaining to uniforms and accessories will be sent 
to those admitted to the program. 


4) Students are required to possess a currently valid certificate in 
Standard First Aid from St. John Ambulance or Red Cross by the 
beginning of Year II of the four-year B.Sc.N. program. 


5) Applicants who accept admission into all nursing programs are 
required to possess a valid first aid certificate and a basic rescuer (level 
C) course certificate in Cardio Pulmonary Resuscitation. Yearly CPR 
recertification is required. A copy of these forms are to be submitted to 
the Faculty of Nursing. 


6) Some clinical practicefemployment agencies also require a police 
records check prior to placement. This is the financial responsibility of 
the student. 


10.2.2 COLLABORATIVE HONOURS B.Sc.N. PROGRAM 
1) Six OAC credits including English |, Chemistry, and Biology are 


required. New Curriculum requirements are: 6 Grade 12 “U" or “M" 
courses including Grade 12 “U" English, Chemistry, and Biology. One 
OAC or Grade 12 “U" Mathematics is recommended. 


2) An interview with the Faculty of Nursing Admissions Committee may 
be required. 


One-year Pre-Health Science Nursing Program 


Students at Lambton College who successfully complete the one-year 
Pre-Health Science-Nursing Program with a minimum grade point 
average of 2.7 (B) and a minimum average of a 2.3 (C-) in BIO 100-5, 
BIO 220-5, CHM 110-6 and CHM 210-6, will be considered for 
admission to the Collaborative B.Sc.N Program. 


Students at St. Clair College who successfully complete the one-year 
Pre-Health Science-Nursing Program with a minimum overall grade 
point average of 2.7 (B) and a minimum science subject average of 
(2.3) C- in GBI 011, GBI 021, GCH 011 and GCH 021, will be 
considered for admission to the Collaborative B.Sc.N Program. 


10.2.3 SECOND CAREER HONOURS B.Sc.N PROGRAM 


To be considered eligible for admission the student must have 
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successfully completed the following university level courses with an 
overall average of B- and a minimum C- average in the science 
courses: 

(a) two courses in human physiology (65-204 and 55-205 or 
equivalent). 
one course in anatomy (55-202 or equivalent). 
one course in microbiology (55-351 or 55-241 or equivalent) 
one course in biochemistry (59-191 or equivalent). 
one course in statistics. 
one course in Arts. 
three Social Science courses (if the statistics course taken 
was in a social science department, then the applicant must 
take 3 additional Social Science courses). 
Applicants are required to have a current certificate in CPR 
and First Aid. 
Two letters of reference are also required 
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Note: This is a limited enrolment program. Therefore possession of the 
minimum requirements does not guarantee admission. 


10.2.4 POST-DIPLOMA B.Sc.N. PROGRAM 
1) Graduation from an approved basic Diploma program. 


2) Nurse registration in Canada for the current year, pending Ontario 
registration. 


3) University entrance-level English, Mathematics, Biology and 
Chemistry are recommended. 


4) A currently valid certificate in C.P.R. at the Basic Rescuer level. 
5) A letter of reference from current or most recent employer. 


6) An interview with the Faculty of Nursing Admissions Committee may 
be required. 


10.2.5 | TWELVE-MONTH, PRIMARY HEALTH CARE NURSE 


PRACTITIONER CERTIFICATE PROGRAM FOR DEGREE- 
PREPARED NURSES 


1) The applicant must have a Bachelor of Science in Nursing which 
includes physical assessment, statistics, and a research methods 
course. An interview with the Faculty of Nursing Admissions Committee 
may be required. A letter of reference from current or most recent 
employer is required. 


2) Applicants must hold or be eligible for a current certificate of 
registration as a registered nurse with the College of Nurses of Ontario. 


3) Preference will be given to Ontario residents whose work experience 
in nursing has been continuous and who have clinical experience in one 
or more of the following areas: primary health care, ambulatory care, 
public health, community health, long-term care, emergency care, or 
outpost nursing. 


4) Applicants must have the equivalent of two years full-time nursing 
practice within the past five years. 


Note: This is a limited enrolment program. Therefore, possession of 
minimum published requirements does not guarantee admission. 


Information must also be obtained on the internet at http://np.village.ca. 


10.2.6 INTEGRATED, POST-DIPLOMA B.Sc.N./PRIMARY 


HEALTH CARE NURSE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICATE 


1) The following, individual university admission requirements must be 
met: 


(a) Graduation from an approved Diploma program is required. 

(b) Applicants must hold a current certificate of registration as a 
registered nurse with the College of Nurses of Ontario. 

(c) University entrance-level English, Mathematics, Biology and 
Chemistry are recommended. 


(d) A currently valid certificate in C.P.R. at the Basic Rescuer 
level is required. 

(e) An interview with the Faculty of Nursing Admissions 
Committee may be required. 

(f) A letter of reference from current or most recent employer is 
required. 


2) Preference will be given to Ontario residents whose work experience 
in nursing has been continuous and who have clinical experience in one 
or more of the following areas: primary health care, ambulatory care, 
public health, community health, long-term care, emergency care, or 
outpost nursing. 


3) Applicants must have the equivalent of two years of full-time nursing 
practice within the past five years. Evidence to be submitted by the 
employers on a “Verification of Employment" form. 


4) Itis the applicant's responsibility to ensure that all components of the 
application are included and forwarded in one envelope to the 
University Registrar's by March 1, 


Note: This is a limited enrolment program. Therefore, possession of 
minimum published requirements does not quarantee admission. 


Applicants must meet all requirements of the Ontario Primary Health 
Care Nurse Practitioner programs. 


10.3 Program Requirements 


Students are directed to become familiar and to comply with the general 
regulations of the University as described in 2.2 which apply to all 
students. Additionally, students must comply with the regulations 
particular to Nursing programs. 


1) For promotion and graduation the following are required: A minimum 
grade of a C- in each nursing theory course; a pass in each clinical 
experience; a pass in each laboratory component of each clinical 
experience; an overall 5.0 average. 


2) A minimum grade of B- is required in each Primary Care Nurse 
Practitioner course. Furthermore, not more than one course may be 
repeated once. 


3) The program of studies for the four-year basic degree or the program 
for Registered Nurses must be completed within seven years from the 
first Nursing course (63-). 


4) Students must attend all clinical nursing experiences and 
laboratories unless they have permission from the professor and/or a 
medical certificate to account for absence. 


5) Student evaluations in clinical courses in Years 1 through 3 inclusive 
will be based on three components: lab quizzes, skill testing, and field 
practice. Each student must be successful in each component of the 
Clinical experience in order to be successful in the clinical course. The 
student must achieve a minimum average of sixty percent in the lab 
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quizzes, a minimum average of sixty percent in the skill testing, and a 
Pass in the field practice. 


6) The consolidation experience for Years 1, 2 and 3 will commence on 
the first day of Intersession. Clinical Nursing experiences may be 
arranged during day or evening shifts as well as weekends, and 
consolidated as necessary. Nights may be arranged at senior level 
and/or consolidation where deemed educationally appropriate and 
necessary by the Faculty of Nursing. 


7) While taking 63-178, 63-188, 63-278, 63-288, 63-378, and 63-388, 
students may not take any other course. 


8) No more than sixteen courses may be taken at the 100 level. 


9) Students who are required to upgrade or who wish to maintain their 
clinical skills must repeat the appropriate clinical course for credit, 
effective September 1999. 


10) Students who are required to repeat a nursing course must notify 
the Undergraduate Program Co-ordinator, in writing, of their desire to 
retum, by June 30. If a student fails to do so, a clinical placement 
cannot be guaranteed. 


11) Students failing a clinical course may be required to complete 
make-up prior to re-taking the course. 


12) No student may repeat a required nursing course more than once. 
No more than two required nursing courses may be repeated. 


13) Students who intend to register for 63-432 must notify the 
Undergraduate Program Co-ordinator by June 30 so that clinical 
placements can be arranged for the Fall term. 


14) The Faculty of Nursing reserves the right to remove a nursing 
student from the clinical area at any time, in instances where the 
instructor has reason to believe that the student is rendering unsafe 
and/or unethical nursing care. Post-Diploma students must be in good 
standing with the College of Nurses of Ontario in order to remain in the 
program. 


15) Students of the Faculty of Nursing are required to demonstrate 
behaviours consistent with the Professional Standards for Registered 
Nurses and Registered Practical Nurses; the Standards for the 
Therapeutic Nurse-Client Relationship; the Ethical Framework for 
Nurses in Ontario; and the Explanation of Professional Misconduct of 
the College of Nurses of Ontario; and of the academic policies of the 
University of Windsor. 


Failure of any Nursing student to conform to the principles of these 
documents may result in dismissal from any of the Faculty of Nursing 
programs. 


Note: The College of Nurses of Ontario requires that in order to obtain 
permission to write Nurse Registration Examinations and/or apply for 
Nurse Registration in Ontario, a person must provide a declaration of 
one's status regarding; 
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(a) any conviction of a criminal offense under the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Food and Drugs Act; 

being a subject of proceedings with respect to professional 
misconduct, incompetence, or incapacity in Ontario in another 
health profession or in another jurisdiction in nursing or in 
another health profession; 

any mental or physical disorder which makes it desirable in 
the public interest that the person not practice. 


(b) 


(c) 


Some clinical practicefemployment agencies also require a police 
records check prior to placement. This is the financial responsibility of 
the student. 


Further Information 


Applicants wishing to discuss the program or visit the Faculty of Nursing 
should contact the campus (519-253-3000, Ext. 2258). Information may 
also be obtained from the Internet: http:/Awww.uwindsor.ca/nursing. 


10.4 Programs of Study 


10.4.1 COLLABORATIVE FOUR-YEAR B.Sc.N PROGRAM 


FOR STUDENTS ENTERING NURSING IN SEPTEMBER 2001 


This program is four years in length and is designed for individuals who 
are seeking to prepare for a career in nursing at the baccalaureate 
level. 


The curriculum is designed on the premise that professional nursing is 
multidisciplinary in nature, applying nursing, biological and social 
sciences, as well as the arts, to the care of individuals, families and 
communities. As inquiring, caring, competent practitioners, nurses 
serve the needs of society through health promotion, health 
maintenance, prevention of disease and care of the sick and dying. 


The Faculty of Nursing was granted National Accreditation in 1998 by 
the Board of Accreditation of the Canadian Association of University 
Schools of Nursing. It is also approved by the Accreditation Committee 
of the Ontario Region, Canadian Association of University Schools of 
Nursing. 


Upon successful completion of the program, students are eligible to 
write nurse registration examinations and pursue graduate studies. 


Total courses; forty-eight. 


Major requirements; thirty-six courses including 6 double weighted 
courses, three of which are taken in Intersession: 63-170, 63-171, 63- 
172, 63-173, 63-174, 63-178, 63-271, 63-272, 63-273, 63-274, 63-275, 
63-277, 63-278, 63-321, 63-371, 63-372, 63-373, 63-374, 63-375, 63- 
377, 63-378, 63-379, 63-391, 63-471, 63-472, 63-473, 63-474, 63-475, 
63-476, 63-477. 
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Other requirements: 9 courses including: 02-250 or 65-205, 46-115, 55- 
202, 55-204, 55-205, 55-237 or 55-206, 55-351 or 55-241, 59-191, 59- 
291. 


COURSE SEQUENCE 
YEAR ONE 


Fall 

63-171. 
63-172. 
46-115. 
55-202. 
55-204, 


Introduction to Nursing | 

Clinical Nursing Experience 

Introduction to Psychology as a Behavioural Science 
Human Anatomy 

Human Physiology | 


Winter 
63-173. 
63-174. 
63-170. 
55-205, 
59-191. 


Introduction to Nursing II 

Clinical Nursing Experience 

Health Assessment 

Human Physiology |! 

Organic and Biological Chemistry for Health Sciences 


Summer 
63-178. Clinical Nursing Experience (4 weeks) (160 hours) 


YEAR TWO 


Fall 

63-271. 
63-272. 
63-273. 


Family Health 

Clinical Nursing Experience 

Nursing Care of Clients with Episodic and Long-Term Health 
Needs 

Introductory Microbiology or 

Introduction to Microbiology 

Pharmacology for Health Sciences 


55-237. 
55-206. 
59-291. 


Winter 
63-274, 
63-275. 
63-277. 


Clinical Nursing Experience 

Family Health: Child Bearing and Child Rearing Families 
Nursing Care of Children and Youth with Episodic and Long- 
Term Health Needs 

Medical Microbiology or 

Infectious Diseases 

02-250. Basic Quantitative Methods in Social Science or 

65-205. Statistics for the Sciences 

Open option 


55-351. 
55-241. 


Summer 
63-278. Clinical Nursing Experience (4 weeks) (160 hours) 


Note: Only sixteen 100-level courses are permitted. 
YEAR THREE 

Fall 

63-371. Families Experiencing Crises 


63-372. Clinical Nursing Experience 
63-373. Nursing Care of Clients with Complex Health Problems | 


63-377. 
63-391. 


Nursing Research 
Basic Human Nutrition 


Winter 
63-321. 
63-374. 


Conceptual Models for Practice 

Clinical Nursing Experience 

63-375. Nursing Care of Clients with Complex Health Problems II 
63-379. Teaching, Learning and Information Technology 

Arts option 

Open option(see Note above) 


Summer 
63-378. Clinical Nursing Experience (4 weeks) (160 hours) 


YEAR FOUR 


Fall 

63-471. 
63-472. 
63-473. 
63-475. 


Community as a Client 

Clinical Nursing Experience (6.0 Credit Hours) * 
Concepts of Leadership in Nursing Practice 
Health Issues and Professional Accountability 


Winter 
63-474. 
63-476. 
63-477. 


Clinical Nursing Experience (6.0 Credit Hours) * 
Clinical Nursing Experience (6.0 Credit Hours) * 
Directed Study 


10.4.2 SECOND CAREER TWENTY-EIGHT MONTH B.Sc.N 
PROGRAM 


This program is designed for those individuals who have a completed or 


- partially completed degree in another discipline. It is equivalent to the 
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collaborative Honours B.Sc.N. degree except that it is compressed into 
twenty-eight months of full-time study and, except for a course in 
pharmacology, consists only of Nursing courses. 


Due to the rigour of the program, it is highly recommended that 
students not be employed during the academic sessions 


The academic goal of the program is to prepare (in a compressed time 
frame) baccalaureate level graduates who will be able to serve the 
needs of society in the 21 Century through health promotion, health 
maintenance, prevention of disease and care of the sick and dying. 


The Faculty of Nursing was granted National Accreditation in 1998 by 
the Board of Accreditation of the Canadian Association of University 
Schools of Nursing. It is also approved by the Accreditation Committee 
of the Ontario Region, Canadian Association of University Schools of 
Nursing. 


Upon successful completion of the program, students are eligible to 
write nurse registration examinations and pursue graduate studies. 


Total courses: thirty-six courses, 1360 clinical hours. 
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COURSE SEQUENCE 10.4.3 POST-DIPLOMA B.Sc.N. PROGRAM 

COHORT II — 2002 This program involves two years of full-time study and is designed for 
graduates of diploma nursing programs at colleges of applied arts and 

YEAR ONE technology or of hospital-based or regional schools of nursing. It is 
offered to registered nurses whose goal is to add to their knowledge 

Summer Session and skills in nursing, and to advance to baccalaureate preparation. 

63-171. Introduction to Nursing | 

63-172. Clinical Nursing Experience The curriculum is designed on the premise that professional nursing is 

63-170. Health Assessment multidisciplinary in nature, applying nursing, biological, and social 

63-173. Introduction to Nursing I! sciences as well as the arts, to the care of individuals, families and 

63-174. Clinical Nursing Experience communities. As inquiring, caring, competent practitioners, nurses 

63-178. Clinical Nursing Experience serve the needs of society through health promotion, health 
maintenance, prevention of disease, and care of the sick and dying. 

Fall 

63-271. Family Health Upon successful completion of the program, students are eligible to 

63-272. Clinical Nursing Experience pursue graduate studies. 

63-273. Nursing Care of Clients with Episodic and Long-Term Health 

Needs Program for Community College Nursing Graduates 

59-291. Pharmacology for Health Sciences 

63-291. Basic Human Nutrition YEAR ONE 

Winter Fall 

63-275. Family Health: Child Bearing and Child Rearing Families 63-230. Health Assessment 

63-274. Clinical Nursing Experience 63-231. Current Professional Nursing Roles 

63-277. Nursing Care of Children and Youth with Episodic and Long- © 3-232. Clinical Nursing Experience 

Term Health Needs 63-233. Conceptual Frameworks for Nursing Practice 

63-387. The Process of Teaching and Learning in Nursing 55-237. Introductory Microbiology or 

63-221. Conceptual Models for Nursing Practice 55-206. Introduction to Microbiology 
One course in Political Science 

YEAR TWO 
Winter 

Summer Session 63-331. Family Nursing 

63-382. Clinical Nursing Experience 63-333. Nurse as Counsellor and Educator 

63-381. Adult Health Nursing III 63-334. Clinical Nursing Experience 

63-287. Adult Health Nursing II 55-351. Medical Microbiology or 

63-384. Clinical Nursing Experience 55-241. Infectious Diseases 

63-385. Adult Health Nursing IV One open option 

Fall YEAR TWO 

63-377. Nursing Research 

63-483. Family and Community Health Nursing II Fall 

63-485. Concepts of Leadership in Nursing Practice 63-431. Community Nursing — 

63-482. Hospital Clinical Nursing Experience OR 63-432. Clinical Nursing Experience 

63-484. Community Clinical Nursing Experience 63-433. Leadership and Management in Nursing 

peak on Basic Quantitative Methods in the Social Sci 

63-482. Hospital Clinical Nursing Experience OR “200. Basic ¢ Methods in the Social Sciences 

63-484. Community Clinical Nursing Experience 65-205. Statistics for the Sciences 

63-487. Issues 

63-493. Directed Study and one of: 
63-241. Health Issues and Care of Diverse Populations 

Summer 63-243. Issues in Women's Health 

63-497. Precepted Clinical Experience (5 weeks) (160 hours) 63-245. Health Issues in Gerontology 

63-498. Precepted Clinical Experience (5 weeks) (160 hours) 63-247. Transcultural Health 


63-249. Clinical Ethics for Health Professionals 
63-351. The Human Meaning of Death 
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Winter 
63-443. Nursing Research 

63-445. Personal and Professional Empowerment 
63-447. Directed Study 

One Arts option 

One open option 


Program for Pre-1974 Graduates of Hospital-Based or Regional 
Schools 


Registered Nurses in the Post Diploma B.Sc.N. program who graduated 
prior to 1974, in addition to the courses outlined for community college 
graduates, must successfully demonstrate knowledge and 
comprehension of physiology, sociology, and psychology. These 
requirements may be met by enrolling in 55-204 and 55-205. The 
requirements for Psychology may be met by enrolling in 46-115 and 48- 
101, or by earning credit by advanced standing examination in those 
courses. 


Note: At least ten of the courses for the Post Diploma B.Sc.N. must be 
taken at the University of Windsor. In the event that the applicant has 
completed equivalent courses elsewhere, other courses may be 
substituted with the consent of the Dean of the Faculty of Nursing. 
10.4.4 ONTARIO PRIMARY HEALTH CARE NURSE 
PRACTITIONER PROGRAMS 


These programs prepare an advance practice nurse capable of 


diagnosing and managing common health problems that occur 
throughout life. The nurse practitioner emphasizes holistic care, health 
promotion, and disease prevention through the application of advanced 
knowledge and skills. Graduates will be critical thinkers, self-directed 
learners, and reflective, collaborative practitioners who function 
independently and interdependently within an interdisciplinary team. 
They are responsible and accountable for their own practice. 


REGULATIONS 


A minimum grade of B- is required in each primary health care nurse 
practitioner course, A candidate for either Primary Health Care Nurse 
Practitioner program who does not obtain credit in any course may 
repeat the course once only; furthermore, not more than one course 
may be repeated. There may be no more than a 3-year lapse between 
Nurse Practitioner courses. Application review will begin March 1%; 
applications should be made through the Ontario Universities’ 
Application Centre (OUAC). 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 


This is a twelve-month program designed for nurses who already have 
a baccalaureate degree in nursing. 


Fall 

63-450. Pathophysiology for the Nurse Practitioner (3 credit hours, 2 
terms) 

63-452. Roles and Responsibilities of the Nurse Practitioner in 
Primary Health Care. (3 credit hours, 2 terms) 

63-454. Advanced Health Assessment and Diagnosis (9 credit hours, 
2 terms) 


63-460. Therapeutics in Primary Health Care (9.0 credit hours, 2 


terms) 


Winter 
63-450. Pathophysiology for the Nurse Practitioner (3 credit hours, 2 
terms) 

Roles of the Nurse Practitioner in Primary Health Care 
Advanced Health Assessment and Diagnosis (9.0 credit 
hours, 2 terms) 

Therapeutics in Primary Health Care (9.0 credit hours, 2 
terms) 


63-452. 
63-454, 


63-460. 


Summer 
63-495. Integrative Practicum (12 credit hours) 


INTEGRATED, POST-DIPLOMA B.Sc.N, AND PRIMARY HEALTH 
CARE NURSE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 


This is a program designed for graduates of diploma nursing programs 
at colleges of applied arts and technology, or of hospital-based schools 
of nursing. It combines the degree program for registered nurses with 
the certificate program for the Primary Health Care Nurse Practitioner. 


Students registered in this program will be required to consult with the 
Co-ordinator of the Primary Health Care Nurse Practitioner Program for 
course scheduling. 


In addition to the above courses, the Integrated Program includes: 
63-230. Health Assessment 

63-231. Current Professional Nursing Roles 

63-232. Clinical Nursing Experience 

63-233. Conceptual Frameworks for Nursing Practice 
63-331. Family Nursing 

63-333. Nurse as Counsellor and Educator 

63-334. Clinical Nursing Experience 

63-431. Community Nursing 

63-433. Leadership and Management in Nursing 

63-443. Nursing Research 

55-237. Introductory Microbiology or 

55-206. Introduction to Microbiology 

55-351. Medical Microbiology or 

55-241. Infectious Diseases 

02-250. Basic Quantitative Methods in the Social Sciences or 
65-205. Statistics for the Sciences 


plus: 

one Political Science course 
one Arts option 

one open option 


10.5 Course Descriptions 


Note: Only 63-241, 63-243, 63-245, 63-247, 63-249, 63-291, and 63- 
351 are open to non-Nursing students. These courses will not 
necessarily be offered each year, 
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63-170. Health Assessment 

Students, through lectures, readings, and simulation in the laboratory, 
learn and practice performing a holistic health history and the 
techniques of inspection, percussion, palpation and ausculation for 
systematic health assessment of individuals across the life span. The 
course focuses on normal variations encountered in practice. 
(Prerequisites: 63-171, 63-172, 55-202, and 55-204.) (Corequisite: 55- 
205) (2 lecture hours and 2 tutorial hours a week.) 


63-171. Introduction to Nursing 

Professional nursing, its organization, structure, dimensions and 
responsibilities are explored with an emphasis on the role of the nurse 
and nursing competencies that facilitate maturation and adaptation of 
clients. Using critical thinking, students are introduced to the concepts 
of health, clinical decision-making, problem-solving including the 
nursing process, communication, caring teaching/learning, and 
management/planned change. Students learn to identify the health 
needs of individuals. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-172. Clinical Nursing Experience 

A clinical course designed to provide students with the opportunity to 
learn and practice patient care and care planning skills in simulated and 
Clinical settings. To be taken concurrently with 63-171 in related clinical 
areas. (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (8 hours a week.) 


63-173. Introduction to Nursing Il 

Using critical thinking, students learn the nurse's role in health 
promotion and iliness/injury prevention through the use of problem 
solving, the nursing process, communication, caring, and 
teaching/learning processes. Students will examine health promotion 
and illness/injury prevention strategies relative to healthy lifestyle. 
(Prerequisites; 63-171, 63-172, 55-202, and 55-204.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


63-174, Clinical Nursing Experience 

This course provides students with the opportunity to learn and practice 
health assessment, intervention and evaluation skills for health 
promotion and disease prevention. Taken concurrently with 63-173 in 
the related clinical areas. (Prerequisites: 63-171, 63-172, 55-202 and 
55-204.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (8 hours a week.) 


63-178. Clinical Nursing Experience 

Taken in intersession/summer session, or as determined by the Faculty 
of Nursing, provides the student with a consolidated experience of 
Clinical practice. At the end of the course, students will be able to 
formulate and implement a plan of care with clients relative to their 
health promotion and illness/injury prevention goals as well as evaluate 
the plan's effectiveness. (Prerequisites: 63-170, 63-173, 63-174, 55- 
202, 55-204.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (4 weeks, 40 hours 
a week.) 


63-221. Conceptual Models for Nursing Practice 

An examination of conceptual models of nursing as the basis for 
practice. Selected models and their philosophical foundations will be 
discussed. (Prerequisite: 63-188.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 
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63-230. Health Assessment 

A self-directed course for registered nurses. Through specific readings, 
videotapes, and laboratory practice, students prepare to demonstrate 
competence in performing a systematic physical assessment and 
health history. (Must be completed prior to Year 2.) (3 lecture hours a 
week equivalent.) 


63-231. Current Professional Nursing Roles 

An introduction to the theories and role behaviours that will facilitate the 
transition to baccalaureate nursing practice. Health, communication, 
caring, and problem-solving will be emphasized. (To be taken 
concurrently with 63-232.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-232. Clinical Nursing Experience 

A guided clinical experience related to the optimal health of individuals. 
Focus will be on the application of theoretical knowledge and 
development of nursing practice. (To be taken concurrently with 63- 
231.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (8 hours a week.) 


63-233. Conceptual Frameworks for Nursing Practice 
An examination of selected nursing conceptual models and their 
application in practice. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-241. Health Issues and Care of Diverse Populations 

The examination of the relationship between marginalization and 
vulnerability in the health care of diverse populations. (Open to non- 
Nursing students and may be taken as an open option by B.Sc.N. 
students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-243. Issues in Women's Health 

An exploration of issues relevant to women as consumers and 
providers of health care. Pertinent topics to be discussed will include 
reproductive health, family health, mental health, abuse, and 
occupational health. (Open to non-Nursing students and may be taken 
as an open option by B.Sc.N. students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-245. Health Issues in Gerontology 

This course is designed to focus on health issues resulting from age- 
related changes in human functioning. It will include a study of the 
aging process, epidemiology of aging as well as health and social 
policies relevant to the aging population. Disease processes particularly 
prevalent in elderly persons and related therapeutic measures will also 
be discussed. (Open to non-Nursing students and may be taken as an 
open option by B.Sc.N. students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-247. Transcultural Health 

Exploration of theory and research related to health and illness beliefs 
and practices across the life cycle of diverse cultural populations in 
Canada. Topics will include transcultural concepts in mental health, 
family health, aspects of pain, and care of the elderly. (Open to non- 
Nursing students and may be taken as an open option by B.Sc.N. 
students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-249. Clinical Ethics for Health Professionals 

An exploration of moral issues and questions confronting health care 
professionals and consumers within the context of the health care 
system. Professional codes and guidelines form the framework for 
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clinical case presentations. (Open to non-Nursing students and may be 
taken as an open option by B.Sc.N. students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-271. Family Health 

The first of a three sequence course in Family Nursing. The course 
provides an introduction to concepts, theories and models of family as 
the unit of care within the context of community. Family assessment, 
roles, coping styles and decision-making patterns are examined. 
Communication, caring and teaching/learning are emphasized to 
enable the student to assess families and facilitate health promotion 
and illness/injury prevention of family members. (Prerequisite; 63-178.) 


63-272. Clinical Nursing Experience 

This course is the fourth of a sequence of 12 clinical practice courses, It 
is designed to provide the student with the opportunity to learn and 
practice professional and technical skills including assessment, goal- 
oriented planning, interventions and evaluation of clinical outcomes for 
young adults, adults, and older adults experiencing acute and long term 
health needs within the context of family and community. (Prerequisite: 
63-178; Corequisites: 63-271, 63-273.) (Offered on a Pass/Non Pass 
basis). (10 hrs./week.) 


63-273. Nursing Care of Clients with Episodic and Long-Term 
Health Needs 

This course is the first of a four-course sequence focusing on health, 
maturation and adaptation of individuals within the context of family and 
community. This course focuses on young adults, adults, and older 
adults with alterations in their health status. The course examines the 
interaction of growth and development, environment and nursing on the 
maturation and adaptation of individuals with episodic and long-term 
health needs with predictable outcomes. Using critical thinking, problem 
solving, decision-making, the nursing process, teaching/learning, 
caring, assessment, and intervention skills, students study the care of 
clients with select physiological, mental health, and psychosocial health 
needs. (Prerequisite: 63-178.) 


63-274. Clinical Nursing Experience 

This course is the fifth course in a sequence of 12 clinical practice 
courses. Emphasis is on the continued opportunity to learn and practice 
professional and technical skills within maternal -child and pediatric 
settings. (Offered on a Pass/Non Pass Basis.) (Prerequisites: 63-271, 
63-272, 63-273; Corequisites: 63-275, 63-277.) (10 lecture hrs./week.) 


63-275. Family Health: Child Bearing and Child Rearing Families 

This is the second course in a 3-course sequence focusing on the 
family as the unit of care within the context of community. The course 
explores child bearing and child rearing families and their development 
including reproduction, pregnancy, labor/delivery, child rearing as well 
as maturational and situational crises. Cultural, crisis, and risk 
assessment and intervention strategies to promote family health are 
stressed. (Prerequisites: 63-271, 63-272.) 


63-277. Nursing Care of Children and Youth with Episodic and 
Long-Term Health Needs 

This is the second course in a four-course sequence focusing on 

health, maturation and adaptation. The course examines the interaction 

of growth and development, environment and nursing on the maturation 

and adaptation of children and youth with episodic and long-term health 
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needs with predictable outcomes. Critical thinking, the nursing process, 
communication, caring and teaching/learning along with assessment, 
intervention and evaluation skills are emphasized. (Prerequisites: 63- 
271, 63-272, 63-273.) 


63-278. Clinical Nursing Experience 

This course is the sixth course in a sequence of 12 clinical practice 
courses. It is a period of continuous practice taken in intersession/ 
summer session or as determined by the School of Nursing. The focus 
is on assessment, goal-oriented interventions and client outcomes 
within the context of family and community in medical, surgical, 
maternal child and pediatric settings. (Offered on a Pass/Non Pass 
basis.) (Prerequisites: 63-274, 63-275, 63,277, 55-241.) (40 hrs./wk for 
4 weeks.) 


63-291. Basic Human Nutrition 

A study of the basic principles of nutrition and their relationship to good 
health. Emphasis is placed on the digestion, absorption, and 
metabolism of the various nutrients. (Open to non-Nursing students.) 
(Prerequisites: 59-191 and one of 55-141, 55-204, or 55-205.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 


63-331. Family Nursing 

An introduction to family theories, models, and assessment tools that 
will assist the student to provide family-centred nursing care. ( 
Prerequisites: 63-231, 63-232 and 63-233.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-333. Nurse as Counsellor and Educator 

Concepts, theories, and research in counselling, teaching, and learning 
as they relate to the nursing roles of counsellor and educator. 
(Prerequisites: 63-231 and 63-232.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-334. Clinical Nursing Experience 

Guided clinical experience in which students apply the theoretical bases 
of family nursing, education, and counselling in the practice of family- 
centred nursing. (Prerequisites 63-231, 63-232, 63-233; Prerequisites 
or corequisites: 63-331 and 63-333.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass 
basis.) (8 hours a week.) 


63-351. The Human Meaning of Death 

An examination of the human experience of death and dying, the 
meaning of human life, ethical and cultural aspects, euthanasia, and 
advanced directives. Lectures, readings, films, and discussions will 
explore a variety of significant thinkers and concepts concerning death. 
Through various exercises and shared experiences, students will be 
encouraged to examine their own feelings and attitudes toward death. 
(Open to non-Nursing students and may be taken as an Arts option by 
B.Sc.N. students.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-381. Adult Health Nursing Ill 

Theories and concepts of caring, stress adaptation, human 
development, and communication counselling are studied as they relate 
to the mental health of individuals, families, and small groups. 
(Prerequisites: 63-288, 55-206, and 55-241(or 55-237 and 55-351); 
corequisites: 63-291 and 63-383.) (3 lecture hours a week.) (This 
course is offered for the last time in 2002-2003.) 
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63-382. Clinical Nursing Experience 

(To be taken concurrently with 63-381 and 63-383 in the related clinical 
and community areas.) Focus in Laboratory component is on 
counselling skills and health assessment skills. (Prerequisite: 63-288.) 
(Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (10 hours a week.) (This course is 
offered for the last time in 2002-2003.) 


63-383. Family and Community Health Nursing | 

Theories and concepts of family and community are examined in 
relation to the health of families, groups, and communities. Factors 
contributing to health and disease, behavioural perspectives on normal 
development, and the family as a support system are considered. 
(Prerequisites: 63-288, 55-206, and 55-241; corequisites: 63-291 and 
63-381.) (3 lecture hours a week.) (This course is offered for the last 
time in 2002-2003.) 


63-384. Clinical Nursing Experience 

(To be taken concurrently with 63-385 and 63-387 in the related clinical 
and community areas.) Focus in laboratory component is on health 
assessment skills. (Prerequisites: 63-381, 63-382, and 63-383.) 
(Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (10 hours a week.) (This course is 
offered for the last time in 2002-2003.) 


63-385. Adult Health Nursing IV 

Synthesis of theories and concepts studied in Adult Health Nursing II 
and Ill, with a focus on decision making and nursing management of 
individuals and families experiencing complex health problems. 
(Prerequisites: 63-381, 63-382, and 63-383.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 
(This course is offered for the last time in 2002-2003.) 


63-387. The Process of Teaching and Learning in Nursing 

The philosophical and theoretical aspects of the teaching/learning 
process are examined. Concepts of health promotion, patient 
education, and health related education activities for individuals, 
families, and groups are included. (Prerequisite: 63-288.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) (This course is offered for the last time in 2002-2003.) 


63-388. Clinical Nursing Experience 

Period of continuous practice to be taken in Intersession or as 
determined by the Faculty of Nursing. (Prerequisites: 63-384, 63-385, 
and 63-387.) (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (4 weeks, 40 hours a 
week.) (This course is offered for the last time in 2002-2003.) 


63-431. Community Nursing 
Theory related to nursing care of communities, with emphasis on health 
promotion. An examination of the factors influencing the health of 
communities will be included. (Prerequisites: 63-231, 63-232, and 63- 
233.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-432. Clinical Nursing Experience 

Guided clinical experience in which students apply theories of 
leadership, management, and community organization and assessment 
in the provision of care to client goups. (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass 
basis.) (Prerequisites 63-231, 63-232, and 63-233; Prerequisites or 
corequisites; 63-431 and 63-433.) (8 hours a week.) 
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63-433. Leadership and Management in Nursing 

Leadership, management, planned change, and organizational theories 
are examined as they relate to the role of nurse as leader/manager. 
(Prerequisites: 63-231, 63-232 and 63-233.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-443. Nursing Research 

An introduction to the research process in nursing. The focus of the 
course is on enabling the student to critique and utilize research 
findings in practice. (Prerequisites: 63-231, 63-232 and 63-233 and one 
of 02-250 or 65-205.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-445. Personal and Professional Empowerment 

A seminar course focusing on empowering nurses. Current issues and 
trends that impact upon nursing and the Canadian health care system 
will be examined. (Prerequisites 63-231, 63-232, and 63-333.) (3 hours 
a week.) 


63-447. Directed Study 

This course provides the student with an opportunity for an indepth 
study of a health issue in management, education, or practice. Theory 
and practice are included. (Prerequisites: 63-231, 63-232, and 63-233) 
(3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-450. Pathophysiology for the Nurse Practitioner 

A systems approach will be used to examine concepts in 
pathophysiology as a basis for advanced nursing practice. Common 
themes that interface with pathophysiological concepts will be 
integrated into each system, such as changes throughout the lifespan, 
stress, pain, and cellular proliferation. A case study approach will be 
incorporated in order to provide a comprehensive overview of the 
etiology, pathogenesis, and clinical manifestations of diseases in adults 
and children found in primary health care. (Prerequisites 55-206 and 
55-241.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-452. Roles and Responsibilities of the Nurse Practitioner in 
Primary Health Care 

Examination of the roles and responsibilities of the primary health care 
nurse practitioner in enhancing health and health services. Historical 
development, relationships with clients, legal and ethical considera- 
tions, scope of practice and relationships with other health providers, 
including functioning in interdisciplinary teams, primary health policy 
formation and political strategies, as well as role transformation, 
supports, and care of self are addressed. May be used by integrated 
B.Sc.N./N.P. students to meet the requirement of 63-445 in the post- 
R.N./B.Sc.N, program. (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-454. Advanced Health Assessment and Diagnosis for the 
Nurse Practitioner 

The course will focus on helping students conduct a full range of health 
assessments towards the goal of providing comprehensive and holistic 
care to individuals, families, and communities. Emphasis will be placed 
on health promotion and maintenance and disease prevention within a 
primary health care setting. (A 9.0 credit hour course, two terms.) (3 
lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 
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63-460. Therapeutics in Primary Health Care for the Nurse 
Practitioner 

This course is designed to develop the knowledge, skill, and 
competencies required of a nurse practitioner in managing health and 
injury through a variety of clinical therapeutic strategies which include 
pharmacology, complimentary therapeutics, technical skills, and 
advanced therapeutic counselling. (Prerequisites or corequisites 63-450 
and 63-454.) (A 9.0 credit hour course two terms.) May be used by 
integrated B.Sc.N./N.P. students to meet the requirement of one open 
option and one nursing elective in the post-R.N./B.Sc.N. program. (3 
lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week.) 


63-482. Hospital Clinical Nursing Experience 

Taken either in the Fall or the Winter term in the related clinical area. 
(Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (Prerequisite: 63-388.) (A 6.0 
credit hour course.) (16 hours a week.) 


63-483. Family and Community Health Nursing II 

Synthesis of theories and concepts studied in 63-383, Family and 
Community Health | with an emphasis on community assessment. 
(Prerequisites: 63-388.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-484. Community Clinical Nursing Experience 

Taken in either the Fall or the Winter term in the related community 
areas, (Offered on a Pass/Non-Pass basis.) (Prerequisite: 63-388; pre- 
or corequisite: 63-431.) (A 6.0 credit hour course.) (16 hours a week.) 


63-485. Concepts of Leadership in Nursing Practice 
Organizational, management, leadership, and change theories will be 
examined as they affect delivery of health care by nursing 
professionals. The nurse's role as co-ordinator, collaborator, and 
planner will be explored. (Prerequisite: 63-388.) (3 lecture hours a 
week.) 


63-487. Current Issues in Nursing 

Examination of the issues and trends that affect nursing and health care 
in Canada. Exploration of strategies nurses may use to empower 
themselves and their profession. (Prerequisite: 63-288.) (3 lecture 
hours a week.) 
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63-489. Research Process in Nursing 

The process of research in nursing is explored. The student will develop 
the ability to comprehend, participate in and evaluate research as an 
informed consumer. (Prerequisites: 63-288 and one of 02-250 or 65- 
205.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-493. Senior Directed Study 

The purpose of this course is the enrichment of the students’ overall 
program of study. Each student chooses a major health problem for an 
in-depth study in order to analyze nursing practice. (Prerequisite: 63- 
388.) (3 lecture hours a week.) 


63-495. Integrative Practicum for the Nurse Practitioner 

This course will provide clinical experiences in which the student will 
integrate the knowledge and skills presented in previous courses into 
primary health care settings. This course includes seminars and clinical 
practicum to be done concurrently. (This is the final course in the Nurse 
Practitioner program, to be taken after all other course work has been 
successfully completed.) May be used by integrated B.Sc.N./N.P 
students to meet the requirement of 63-432 and the requirement of 63- 
447 in the post-Reg.N./B.Sc.N. program. (13 weeks, 40 hours a week.) 
(A 12.0 credit hour course.) 


63-497. Precepted Clinical Experience - Inpatient 

A precepted clinical experience which enables the student to synthesize 
theory, research and professional and technical skills in clinical 
practice. The focus is on the care of adults experiencing complex or 
multi-system health disruptions. The expected outcome is a beginning 
competency level identified by the College of Nurses of Ontario. (5 
weeks, 32 hours a week) (A 6.0 credit course) 


63-498, Precepted Clinical Experience - Optional Site 

A precepted clinical experience which enables the student to synthesize 
theory, research and professional and technical skills in clinical 
practice. The expected outcome is a beginning competency level 
identified by the College of Nurses of Ontario. The client population 
and/or the practice site is the student's choice.(5 weeks, 32 hours a 
week) (A 6.0 credit course) 


11 FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


AND RESEARCH 


Room 306, Chrysler Hall Tower—Ext. 2109 

The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research integrates graduate 
programs in all disciplines at the University of Windsor. The graduate 
faculty members are professors in individual areas of study who are 
involved in graduate education and research; they are listed in the 
Graduate Calendar (separately, by subject area). The Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research administers the admissions and 
awards processes. Information about graduate programs and 
admissions is available from the Office of the Registrar (Graduate 
Division), University of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9B 3P4 
(gradadmit@uwindsor.ca).Information about graduate awards is 
available from the Office of Graduate Studies and Research, Room 
306, Chrysler Hall Tower. 


11.1 Structure of the Faculty 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 


Cameron, W. Sheila; R.S.C.N. (Scotland), Reg.N., B.A. (McMaster), 
M.A. Nurs, Educ. (Detroit), Ed.D. (Wayne State), F.A.A.M.R.—1976. 


Associate Dean 


Barron, Ronald M.; B.A., M.Sc. (Windsor), M.S. (Stanford), Ph.D. 
(Carleton}—1975. 


Research Institutes and Directors 

FLUID DYNAMICS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Interim Director: Dr. Gary W. Rankin 

GREAT LAKES INSTITUTE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH 
Director: Dr. J. Ashley Scott 

Founding Director: Dr. Marie Sanderson 

HUMANITIES RESEARCH GROUP 

Interim Director: TBA 
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11.2 Degrees Offered 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research offers programs leading 
to the following degrees: 


Master of Arts in Communication and Social Justice, Economics, 
English, History, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, and 
Sociology; 


Master of Science in Biological Sciences, Chemistry and Biochemistry, 
Computer Science, Earth Sciences, Mathematics, Nursing, Physics, 
and Statistics; 


Master of Applied Science in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Engineering Materials, Environmental Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering; 


Master of Engineering in Civil Engineering, Engineering Materials, 
Environmental Engineering, Mechanical Engineering; 


Master of Business Administration; Integrated M.B.A/LL.B.; 
Master of Education; 

Master of Fine Arts in Visual Arts; 

Master of Human Kinetics in Kinesiology; 

Master of Nursing; 

Master of Social Work; 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) in Biological Sciences, Chemistry and 
Biochemistry, Civil Engineering, Educational Studies (Joint Program); 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Materials, Environmental 
Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, 
Psychology, Sociology (Social Justice), and Statistics. 


Postdoctoral Certificate in Adult Clinical Psychology. 


11.3 Application Procedures 


An application for admission may be obtained from the Office of the 
Registrar (Graduate Division), University of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada N9B 3P3 (gradadmit@uwindsor.ca). 


Applicants are advised to check subject area listings for deadlines. If an 
earlier deadline is not specified, applications, official transcripts, 
confidential reports, and a $55 Canadian fee ($100 Canadian fee for 
MBA) should be submitted no later than July 1 for September 
admission; November 1 for January admission; and March 1 for May 
admission. However, applicants are advised that offers of admission will 
be made prior to these dates to qualified applicants, and that all 
available positions may be filled before the deadlines. Early applications 
are advised. 
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International applicants are required to obtain a student visa. This is the 
sole responsibility of the applicant. Applicants are advised that 
Canadian government processing of visa applications may take several 
weeks, or even months. 


All documents received become the property of the University and will 
not be returned. 


Admission to the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research is by letter 
of offer from the Dean of Graduate Studies and Research. 


A decision to admit or not admit is made by the Dean on the basis of a 
recommendation received from an academic unit, together with the 
documents required for admission. 


A decision may be reconsidered upon the request of either the 
applicant or the academic unit if further information is offered. 


Applicants who have not been admitted to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research may upgrade their qualifications and reapply. A 
subsequent decision would be made on the basis of a further 
recommendation from the academic unit and the upgraded file. 


Action will be taken on an application for admission when all the 
documents listed below have been received: 


1) The form “Application for Admission to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research” properly filled out. 


2) Two official transcripts of all undergraduate and graduate work from 
all colleges or universities attended. 


3) Two completed "Confidential Report” forms as indicated on the 
application form; three report forms are required for applicants to 
Psychology and Social Work. 


4) Graduate Record Examination (GRE): Applicants whose academic 
credentials are difficult to assess may be required to write the Graduate 
Record Examination administered by the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 08540. Information on the GRE may be 
obtained from the Office of Applicant Services. 


5) Graduate Management Admission Test (GMAT): M.B.A. applicants 
are required to take the Graduate Management Admission Test prior to 
admission. Information on the GMAT may be obtained from the Office 
of Applicant Services. 


6) For all applicants whose native language is not English, a 
satisfactory score on an English proficiency test administered by one of 
the following institutions: 

(a) The Educational Testing Service, Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL): For information on arranging for this test 
the applicant should write to Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 08540. 

(b) The English Language Institute of the University of Michigan, 
Michigan English Language Assessment Battery (MELAB): 
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(c) The applicant is expected to make arrangements for taking 
this test in his or her own locale by contacting the regional 
centre or by writing to the English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan, Testing and Certification, North 
University Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 48109. 

Carleton Assessment of English (CAEL): Contact The Centre 
for Applied Language Studies, Room 215 Paterson Hall, 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1S 5B6. 


(d) 


An applicant who is unable to take one of these tests must present 
satisfactory alternative evidence of English proficiency. Consideration of 
alternative evidence may be requested by writing to the Dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research and by presenting supporting 
documentation of English proficiency. 


7) Offers of admission are made for a specific term, and acceptance 
normally may be deferred for one term only. Students wishing to be 
reconsidered for admission at a later date will normally be required to fill 
in a new application and to resubmit their documents. 


8) Postgraduate Awards: While there is no guarantee of financial 
support for individual students, the University of Windsor is committed 
to supporting and encouraging graduate studies. We are proud of our 
record of funding for graduate study and, with the active effort of current 
and potential graduate students, we aim to sustain and enhance that 
record. Your host area of study and the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research will be happy to assist you in the preparation of strong 
and complete applications for external awards. 


All eligible students whose applications are complete by February 1 will 
be considered within their area of study for internal awards 
administered by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 

The five main sources of funding for graduate students at the University 
of Windsor are: 

National (Canadian) and provincial (Ontario) scholarships; 
Internal scholarships and bursaries; 

Internal graduate teaching assistantships and research 
assistantships; 

Loans through OSAP (Ontario Student Assistance Program); 
Discipline-specific or designated awards (awarded by 
departments or external donors). 


International students (‘visa students”) may also be eligible for 
scholarship and bursary support through programs based in or 
administered through the home country. We recommend that 
international students investigate potential sources of support prior to 
making an application to graduate school, noting that, in Ontario, tuition 
costs for international students are higher than those for Canadians and 
Canadian permanent residents (landed immigrants). International 
students should note that if they hold certain specific forms of visa 
status, they may not be required to pay the higher “International 
Student” tuition, but instead may be eligible to pay at the same rate as 
Canadians and Canadian permanent residents. Details of these 
exceptions to the International Student rate are available on an 
information sheet from the Office of Graduate Studies and Research. 
For further information regarding graduate scholarships, bursaries and 
other awards, please see the Graduate Calendar. 
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Undergraduate students who are interested in exploring graduate 
research should contact their area of study to determine if summer 
research positions are available. Such positions are usually supported 
by research grants awarded to individual faculty. 


11.4 Programs of Study 


11.4.1 THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Graduates of recognized colleges or universities may apply for 
admission. In general, admission to graduate study is granted only to 
those students who have good academic records and who are 
adequately prepared to undertake graduate work in their field of 
specialization. An applicant for admission to a graduate program 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must have either a 
Master's degree or a four-year Bachelor's degree or the equivalent; his 
or her academic standing should be unquestionably superior. 


Possession of the minimum requirements does not ensure acceptance. 


Applications will be received from students in their final undergraduate 
or Master's year, but acceptance will be conditional until a satisfactorily 
completed undergraduate record is submitted and added to the 
student's file. 


Candidacy: Admission to graduate study does not imply admission to 
candidacy for a degree. Admission to candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor-of Philosophy is granted by the Dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research, upon recommendation of the area of study concerned, when 
a student has satisfied the requirements for candidacy of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research and of the area of study, as these may 
be specified in subject area listings in the Graduate Calendar. 
Admission to candidacy is normally to be regarded as recognition that a 
student has given adequate evidence of superior capability and 
achievement in graduate study. A student may not be admitted to 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy before passing a 
comprehensive examination in the field of specialization. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Residence: Residence requirements are intended to provide for each 
Student an adequate contact with the University, with the faculty in the 
field of specialization, and with the library, laboratories, and other 
facilities for graduate study and research. Every student in a program 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must be registered in a 
full-time program of study for a minimum of three (normally 
consecutive) calendar years. Credit for one of these years may be 
given for time spent in a Master's degree program. 


Credit for no more than one-half of the required courses for a program 
taken at another university may be given at the discretion of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, upon recommendation of the 
program co-ordinator, 
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A full-time residence year indicates that a student is engaged in full- 
time study under the direction of a faculty member of the University of 
Windsor. Persons who lecture more than three hours a week or who 
demonstrate in laboratories to such an extent that the total time spent in 
preparation, demonstration and working exceeds ten hours a week 
cannot qualify for residence credit. 


Time Limit: A student admitted toa Ph.D. program requiring full-time 
attendance for three years must complete all requirements for the Ph.D. 
within seven consecutive years. 


A student admitted with one year's advanced standing (e.g., holders of 
Master's degrees) must complete all requirements within six 
consecutive years. 


A student who has reached the time limit must address a petition to the 
Dean of Graduate Studies and Research in order to continue, giving 
reasons for the request and plans for the completion of the work. A 
recommendation will be requested from the student's advisor. A student 
who exceeds the time limit may be required to take additional qualifying 
examinations or additional course work, or both. 


Course of Study: Course requirements are specified in the subject area 
listings given in the Graduate Calendar. Planning and direction of the 
student's course of study are the responsibility of a designated advisor. 
A specific program of study should be worked out at the time of the 
student's first registration, in consultation with a designated advisor. 


Since in several subject areas only a few of the courses listed will be 
offered each year, students are advised to inquire from a designated 
academic advisor as to which courses will be offered in any given year. 
Students are directed to obtain the approval of the program co-ordinator 
or designated advisor for changes in the program of study. 


11.4.2 THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Graduates of recognized colleges or universities may be admitted to 
programs leading to the Master's degree. A student with a four-year 
Bachelor's degree or its equivalent, with standing in at least the B range 
overall in both the final year and in the major subject, may be admitted 
to a Master's program (M2). A student with a general Bachelor's 
degree, with standing in at least the B range in the final two years and 
in the major subject, may be admitted as a qualifying student (M1) with 
a recommendation for advancement to M2 level contingent upon 
completion of a prescribed set of qualifying courses. A student with a 
four-year Bachelor's degree in a related (but different) subject may 
sometimes be admitted to a Master's program as a transitional student, 
provided the student has sufficient related credits and meets all other 
requirements for admission, Transitional students are normally 
required to complete a program of no more than five specified 
undergraduate courses in addition to the graduate courses required of 
regular M2 students. 


Applicants are urged to apply as early as possible to enable the area of 
study and the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research to evaluate 
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the student's qualifications, and for the area of study to work out a 
program. 


Possession of the minimum requirements does not ensure acceptance. 


Candidacy: A student in a one-year or two-year || Master's Candidate 
program is also a candidate for the Master's degree. Students who 
have been admitted to a | Master's Qualifying program are not admitted 
to candidacy until they have satisfactorily completed the | Master's 
program. A positive recommendation from the area of study and 
approval of that recommendation are required for a student to proceed 
to the Il Master's Candidate program. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Residence: Residence requirements are intended to provide for each 
student an adequate contact with the University, with the faculty in the 
field of specialization, and with the library, laboratories, and other 
facilities for graduate study and research. It is expected, therefore, that 
every student in a program leading to the Master's degree will 
undertake a full program of study at the M2 level for a minimum of one 
calendar year or its equivalent. Application and interpretation of the 
residence requirement is the responsibility of the Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research. If a student does not expect to fulfill. the 
residence requirement in the normal way, reasons for requesting a 
departure from the norm should be submitted in writing to the Dean and 
approval secured for the plan before beginning the graduate program. 
See also the section on “Duration of Study” below. 


This requirement is not intended to apply to students admitted to 
graduate programs on a part-time basis. 


Duration of Study; The normal minimum duration of study for the 
Master's degree is one calendar year beyond the four-year Bachelor's 
degree, or its equivalent. Credit for no more than one-half of the 
required courses for the program, taken at another university, may be 
given, at the discretion of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, upon the recommendation of the program co-ordinator. 


Time Limit: Work on a Master's degree must be completed within three 
consecutive calendar years after the student's first registration, except 
for certain Master's programs available on a part-time basis. In these 
latter programs, the time limit will depend on the nature of the program, 
but will not generally exceed five consecutive years. Please consult 
individual subject area regulations for information concerning the time 
limit of programs given on a part-time basis. 


A student who has reached the time limit must address a petition to the 
Dean of Graduate Studies and Research in order to continue, giving 
reasons for the request and plans for the completion of the work. A 
recommendation will be requested from the student's area of study. A 
student who exceeds the time limit may be required to take additional 
qualifying examinations or additional course work or both. 


Course of Study: Course requirements are specified in the subject area 
listings given in the Graduate Calendar. Planning and direction of the 
student's course of study are the responsibility of a designated advisor. 
A specific program of study should be worked out at the time of the 
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student's first registration, in consultation with a designated advisor. 
Students are directed to obtain the approval of the program co-ordinator 
or designated advisor for changes in the program of study. 


12 GENERAL INDEX 


Aboriginal Studies 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.3 
Academic Advising, 2.2.2 
Academic Information 
Programs of Study, 2.1 
Undergraduate Degree Regulations, 2.2 
Registration, 2.3 
Examination and Grading Procedures, 2.4 
Graduation, 2.5 
Fee Regulations and Schedule, 2.6 
Accounting (Course Descriptions), 5.2.1 
Acting 
See Dramatic Art 
Additional Undergraduate Degrees, 2.2.6 
Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences 3.1.5 
See Letter of Equivalency, 
Advanced Standing, 2.2.4 
Faculty of Nursing, 10.2 
Music, 3.15.1 
Aegrotat Standing 
See Appeals, 2.4.5 
Anthropology 
Course Descriptions,3.20.6 
Officers of Instruction, 3.20 
Programs of Study, 3.20.5 
Appeals, 2.4.5 
Art 


See Visual Arts 
Art History 

Course Descriptions, 3.21.5 

Program of Study, 3.21.2 
Arts and Social Sciences 

See Faculty of Arts.and Social Sciences 
Arts Management (Certificate), 3.23.1 
Audit Student 

See Classification of Students, 2.2.1 
Automotive Engineering Option 


See Mechanical, Automotive, and Materials Engineering 


Averages, Calculation of, 2.4.4 
Faculty of Engineering, 7.1 
Bachelor of Applied Science (Honours), 7.3 
Bachelor of Arts, 3.1 
Bachelor of Business (General}—Accounting Track, 5.1 
Bachelor of Commerce, 5.1 
Bachelor of Computer Science, 4.5 
Bachelor of Education, 6.3 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Dramatic Art—Acting, 3.5.2 
Visual Arts, 3.21.2 
Bachelor of Human Kinetics (Honours), 8.1 
Bachelor of Laws, 9.3.1 
Bachelor of Mathematics, 4.8.1 
Bachelor of Music (Honours), 3.15.2 


Bachelor of Music Therapy, 3.15.2 
Bachelor of Musical Arts, 3.15.2 
Bachelor of Operations Research, 4.8.1 
Bachelor of Science, 4.1 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing (Honours), 10.3 
Bachelor of Social Work (Honours), 3.19.2 
Biochemistry 
See Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Biological Sciences 
Course Descriptions, 4.3.2 
Officers of Instruction, 4.3 
Programs of Study, 4.3.1 
Business Administration 
See Odette School of Business Administration 
Calendar of the Academic Year, 1 
Certificates, 2.2.7 
Arts Management, 3.23.1 
Business Administration, 5.1.7 
Criminology and Criminal Justice, 3.23.2 
Labour Studies, 3.23.3 
Latin American and Caribbean Studies, 3.23.4 
Public Administration, 3.23.5 
Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Course Descriptions, 4.4.2 
Officers of Instruction, 4.4 
Programs of Study, 4.4.1 
Church Music (Diploma) 
See Music—Program of Study, 3.15.2 
Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Course Descriptions—Civil, 7.4.3 
Course Descriptions—Environmental,7.4.5 
Officers of Instruction,7.6 
Programs of Study—Civil, 7.4.2 
Programs of Study—Envir., 7.4.4 
Classical and Modern Languages, Literatures and Civilizations 
Course Descriptions 
Aboriginal Studies, 3.3.3 
Classical Studies, 3.3.7 
German Language Option, 3.3.8 
Intercultural Studies, 3.3.4 
Italian Language Option, 3.3.10 
Multicultural Studies, 3.3.5 
Oriental Studies,3.3.6 
Russian, 3.3.9 
Spanish Language Option, 3.3.11 
Officers of Instruction, 3.3 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
Program Regulations, 3.3.1 
Classical Studies 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.7 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
Classification of Students, 2.2.1 
Combined Major, 2.2.17 
Communication Studies 
Course Descriptions, 3.4.2 
Officers of Instruction, 3.4 
Programs of Study, 3.4.1 


Computer Science 
Co-operative Education Program, 4.5.3 
Course Descriptions, 4.5.4 
Officers of Instruction, 4.5 
Programs of Study, 4.5.2 
Regulations, 4.5.1 
Computer Use, Policy on, 2.2.23 
Course and Sessions, Definitions, 2.2.8 
Course Content, 2.29 
Course Equivalency, 2.2.11 
Course Load (Maximum), 2.2.13 
Course Numbering System, 2.2.10 
Creative Writing 
See English—Programs of Study, 3.6.2 
Criminology and Criminal Justice (Certificate), 3.23.2 
Criminology 
See Sociology and Anthropology, 
Degree Distinctions 
See Standing Required for Graduation, 2.2.20 
Degree Regulations, Undergraduate, 2.2 
Degrees Offered (Graduate), 11.4.2 
Degrees Offered (Undergraduate) 
See Programs of Study, 2.1 
See also specific degrees (e.g., Bachelor of Arts) 
Diplomas, 2.2.7 
Church Music, 3.15.2 
Dramatic Art 
Course Descriptions, 3.5.3 
Officers of Instruction, 3.5 
Programs of Study, 3.5.2 
Regulations, 3.5.1 
Earth Sciences 
Co-operative Education Program, 4.6.2 
Course Descriptions 
General courses, 4.6.3 
Geology, 4.6.4 
Human Geography, 3.9.2 
Physical Geography, 4.6.6 
Officers of Instruction, 4.6 
Programs of Study, 4.6.1 
Economics 
Course Descriptions, 4.7.2 
Officers of Instruction, 4.7 
Programs of Study, 4.7.1 
Education 
See Faculty of Education 
Electrical and Computer Engineering 
Course Descriptions, 7.5.2 
Officers of Instruction, 7.5 
Program of Study, 7.5.1 
Engineering 
See Faculty of Engineering 
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English Language and Literature 
Course Descriptions, 3.6.3 
Officers of Instruction, 3.6 
Programs of Study, 3.6.2 
Regulations, 3.6.1 
Environmental Engineering 
See Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Environmental Geoscience 
See Earth Sciences, Programs of Study, 4.6.1 
Environmental Science (B.Sc.), 4.6.1 
Examination and Grading Procedures 
Appeals, 2.4.5 
Calculation of Averages, 2.4.4 
Grading, 2.4.3 
Off-Campus Examinations, 2.4.2 
Testing Procedure, 2.4.1 
Extra Course Fee, 2.6.2 
Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences 
Degree Programs, 3.1 
General, Faculty Courses, 3.2 
Faculty of Education 
Course Descriptions—Pre-service, 6.4 
Course Descriptions—in-service, 6.5.2 
General Information, 6.1 
Limitation of Enrolment, 6.2.1 
Officers of Instruction, 6.2 
Programs of Study-Pre Service, 6.3 
Concurrent B.Sc./B.Ed.,6.3.2 


Concurrent B.A. (or B.Sc.)/B.Ed./Dip. E.C.E., 6.34 


Concurrent B.Math/B.Ed, 6.3.3 
Programs of Study - In-Service, 6.5 
Faculty of Engineering 

Academic Regulations, 7.1 

Bachelor of Applied Science, 7.3 

Co-operative Education Program 
Academic Standing, 7.2.4 
Application Procedure, 7.2.1 
Graduation Requirements, 7.2.6 
Placement, 7.2.2 
Sequence of Work and Study, 7.2.3 
Work Term Evaluation, 7.2.5 

General Engineering 
Course Descriptions, 7.3.3 

Non-Technical Electives, 7.3.2 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 11 

Application Procedures, 11.3 

Degrees Offered, 11.2 

Structure of the Faculty, 11.1 

Faculty of Human Kinetics 

Course Descriptions, 8.2 

Officers of Instruction, 8 

Programs of Study 


Co-operative Education Program, 8.1.3 


Honours Movement Science, 8.1.1 


Honours Leisure and Sport Management, 8.1.2 
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Faculty of Law, 
Admissions Policy, 9.2 
Awards and Financial Aid, 9.4 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B), 9.3.1 
General Information, 9.1 
Intellectual Property Law Program, 9.3.4 
Joint J.D/LL.B. Program, 9.3.3 
Joint M.B.A/LL.B, Program, 9.3.2 
Law Service Courses, 9.6 
Officers of Instruction, 9 
Programs of Study, 9.3 » 
Special Lectures, 9.5 
Faculty of Nursing 
Admission Requirements, 10.2 
Course Descriptions, 10.5 
Foreword, 10.1 
Officers of Instruction, 10 
Program Regulations, 10.3 
Programs of Study, 10.4 
Collaborative B.Sc.N., 10.4.1 
Post-Diploma B.Sc.N., 10.4.3 
Primary Health Care Nurse Practitioner, 10.4.4 
Second-Career B.Sc.N., 10.4.2 
Faculty of Science 
Degree Programs, 4.1 
General, Faculty Courses, 4.2 
Family and Social Relations, 3.7 
Fee Regulations and Schedule 
Free Tuition for Students 60 and Over, 2.6.8 
Income Tax Certificate, 2.6.5 
Interest Charges on Outstanding Accounts, 2.6.3 
Non-Payment of Fees, 2.6.4 
Overload Course Fee, 2.6.2 
Payment of Fees, 2.6.1 
Schedule of Fees, 2.6.9 
Scholarships, 2.6.6 
Tuition and Education Credit Certificate (T2202A), 2.6.5 
Withdrawal and Refund Policy, 2.6.7 
Finance (Course Descriptions), 5.2.3 
Flexible Learning, 2.1.20 
Foreign Students 
See International Students 
French Language and Literature 
Course Descriptions, 3.8.3 
Officers of Instruction, 3.8 
Programs of Study, 3.8.2 
Regulations, 3.8.1 
Geography 
Course Descriptions—Human Geography, 3.9.2 
Course Descriptions—Physical Geography, 4.6.6 
Programs of Study, 3.9.1, 4.6.1 
Geoinformatics 
See Earth Sciences, Programs of Study, 4.6.1 
Geology 
Course Descriptions, 4.6.3 
See also Earth Sciences, Programs of Study, 4.6.1 


German Language Option 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.8 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
Grading, 2.4.3 
Graduate Studies 
See Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
Graduation, 2.5 
Greek Language and Literature 
Course Descriptions 
See Classical Studies, 3.3.7 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
Greek and Roman History 
See Course Descriptions, Classical Studies, 3.3.7 
Hispanic Studies 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.11 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
History 
Course Descriptions, 3.10.3 
Officers of Instruction, 3.10 
Programs of Study, 3.10.2 
Regulations, 3.10.1 
Human Geography 
Course Descriptions, 3.9.2 
Human Kinetics 
See Faculty of Human Kinetics 
Industrial and Manufacturing Systems Engineering 
Course Descriptions, 7.6.2 
Officers of Instruction, 7.6 
Program of Study—industrial Engineering, 7.6.1 
Intellectual Property Law Program, 9.3.4 
Intercultural Studies 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.4 
Interdisciplinary Programs 
See also specific programs 
Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences, 3.3 
Faculty of Science, 4 
International Relations and Development Studies, 3.11 
International Study Programs, 2.1.19 
Italian Language Option 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.10 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
Japanese, 
Course Descriptions 
See Oriental Studies, 3.3.6 
Joint J.D/LL.B. Program, 9.3.3 
Joint M.B.A/LL.B. Program, 9.3.2 
Kinesi 
See Faculty of Human Kinetics, Programs of Study, 8.1 
Labour Studies, 3.12 
Certificate in, 3.23.3 
Language and Logic, 3.13 
Late Payment Charges, 2.6.3 
Latin American and Caribbean Studies, 3.23.4 
Latin Language and Literature, 
Course Descriptions 
See Classical Studies, 3.3.7 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
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Law 
See Faculty of Law 
Leisure and Sport Management, 8.1.2 
Letter of Equivalency 
Faculty of.Arts and Social Sciences, 3.1.5 
Letters of Permission, 2.2.5 
Liberal and Professional Studies, 3.14 
Management and Labour Studies (Course Descriptions), 5.2.2 
Management Science (Course Descriptions), 5.2.4 
Marketing (Course Descriptions), 5.2.5 
Materials Engineering Option 
See Mechanical, Automotive, and Materials Engineering 
Mathematics and Statistics 
Course Descriptions—Mathematics, 4.8.2 
Course Descriptions—Statistics, 4.8.3 
Officers of Instruction, 4.8 
Programs of Study, 4.8.1 
Mechanical, Automotive, and Materials Engineering 
Course Descriptions—Materials, 7.7.4 
Course Descriptions—Automotive, 7.7.3 
Course Descriptions—Mechanical, 7.7.2 
Officers of Instruction, 7.7 
Programs of Study—Mechanical Engineering, 7.7.1 
Minor, 2.2.15 
Environmental Science, 4.6.1 
General Science, 4.1.12 
Science, Technology and Society, 4.1.13 
See also individual departments~Programs of Study 
Movement Science, 8.1.1 
Multicultural Studies 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.5 
Program of Study, 3.3.2 
Music 
Course Descriptions—Academic Studies, 3.15.3 
Course Descriptions—Performance Studies, 3.15.4 
Officers of Instruction, 3.15 
Programs of Study, 3.15.2 
Regulations, 3.15.1 
Non-Payment of Fees and Charges, 2.6.4 
Nursing 
See Faculty of Nursing 
Odette School of Business Administration 
Accounting (Course Descriptions), 5.2.1 
Business Strategy and Entrepreneurship (Course 
Descriptions), 5.2.6 
Finance (Course Descriptions), 5.2.3 
Management and Labour Studies 
(Course Descriptions), 5.2.2 
Management Science (Course Descriptions), 5.2.4 
Marketing (Course Descriptions), 5.2.5 
Minor, 5.1.10 
Programs of Study 
Bachelor of Business (General)—Accounting Track, 5.1.6 
Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business 
Administration), 5.1.2 
Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration 
and Economics, 5.1.3 


Bachelor of Commerce (Honours Business Administration 
and Computer Science), 5.1.4 
Bachelor of Commerce (for University Graduates), 5.1.5 
Certificate Programs, 5.1.8 
Co-operative Education Program, 5.1.1 
Off-Campus Examinations, 2.4.2 
Operations Research 
See Mathematics and Statistics, 4.8.1 
Options, 2.2.14 
Oriental Studies - Course Descriptions, 3.3.6 
Overload 
See Extra Course Fee, 2.6.2 
See also Course Load, 2.2.13 
Payment of Fees, 2.6.1 
Philosophy 
Course Descriptions, 3.16.3 
Officers of Instruction, 3.16 
Programs of Study, 3.16.2 
Regulations, 3.16.1 
Physical Geography 
Course Descriptions, 4.6.6 
Physics 
Course Descriptions, 4.9.2 
Officers of Instruction, 4.9 
Programs of Study, 4.9.1 
Plagiarism, Policy on, 2.2.22 
Planning (Course Descriptions), 3.20.7 
Political Science 
Course Descriptions, 3.17.2 
Officers of Instruction, 3.17 
Programs of Study, 3.17.1 
Programs of Study, 2.1 
Program Transfers, 2.2.16 - 
Provisional Registration, 2.3.2 
Psychology 
Course Descriptions, 3.18.2 
Officers of Instruction, 3.18 
Programs of Study, 3.18.1 
Public Administration (Certificate), 3.23.5 
Registration, 23 
Provisional, 2.3.2 
Time and Place, 2.3.1 
Withdrawal, 2.3.3 
Regulations, Undergraduate, 2.2 
Repetition of Courses, 2.2.12 
Residency Requirements, 2.2.3 
Roman History 
Course Descriptions 
See Classical Studies, 3.3.7 
Russian 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.9 
Scholarships, 2.6.6 
Senior-level Course Requirements, 2.2.18 
Social Work 
Course Descriptions, 3.19.3 
Officers of Instruction, 3.19 
Program of Study, 3.19.2 
Regulations, 3.19.1 


Sociology 
Course Descriptions, 3.20.2 
Officers of Instruction, 3.20 
Programs of Study, 3.20.1 
Spanish Language Option 
Course Descriptions, 3.3.11 
Programs of Study, 3.3.2 
Standing Required for Continuation, 2.2.19 
Standing Required for Graduation, 2.2.20 
Statistics 
See Mathematics and Statistics, 4.8 
Transfer Credit, 2.2.6 
Tuition and Education Credit Certificate (T2202A), 2.6.5 
Visual Arts 
Course Descriptions—Art History, 3.21.5 
Course Descriptions—Visual Arts, 3.21.4 
General Information/Regulations, 3.21.1 
Master of Fine Arts, 3.21.3 
Officers of Instruction, 3.21 
Programs of Study, 3.21.2 
Withdrawal, 2.3.3 
Women's Studies, 3.22 
Certificate in, 3.23.6 
Programs of Study, 3.22.1 
Course Descriptions, 3.22.2 
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13 GLOSSARY 


This glossary explains some terms which are used frequently 
throughout this Calendar. It is intended as a quick-reference quide and 
may not necessarily offer the complete, official definitions and 
explanations as they are apply to the University's programs and the 
administration of its regulations. 


Antirequisite - A course or other level of attainment which, if already 
successfully completed, does not permit registration for credit in 
another course, and which cannot be taken for credit concurrently with 
that other course. 


Attempt - Generally, any course for which a final grade has been 
assigned, including “WF" - Withdrew Failing. Failures which are 
repeated and for which credit is subsequently earned may or may not 
be considered as attempts, depending upon individual faculty 
regulations. If a student transfers from one program to another, not all 
previous attempts necessarily will be counted as attempts within the 
student's new program. 


Bachelor's Degree (Baccalaureate) - The first university degree, for 
which a student follows a specific undergraduate program (e.g., B.A.- 
Bachelor of Arts). 


Certificate - At the undergraduate level, a program consisting of twelve 
one-term course equivalents in a specialized area(s) of study. 


Corequisite - A course which must be taken concurrently with another 
course which lists it as a corequisite. 


Course - A unit of study identified by a course title and a unique course 
number. Unless otherwise specified, the term “course” refers to a one- 
term, 3.0 credit course offering. 


Two-Term Course - A course taught over two terms, usually the 
Fall and Winter terms. A two-term course normally carries twice 
the credit value of a one-term course, or 6.0 credits. 


Half Course - A course having a value of 1.5 credits. Half courses 
may be offered for fewer contact hours per week over an entire 
term, or may be concentrated in either the first or the second half 
of a term. 


Credit - A unit of academic value earned within a particular program. A 
credit value of 3.0 normally is assigned to a one-term (13-week) course. 
A two-term course, therefore, would have a credit value of 6.0; a half- 
course 1.5. 


Other credit values may be assigned. Some courses may be taken for 
varying amounts of credit within a specific range (e.g. 2.0 to 9.0 
credits); other courses may be offered for alternate credit values (e.g., 
3.0 or 6.0 credits). 


Credit values are used in the calculation of averages for academic 
standing and in the determination of the student's year or level within a 
specific program. (See also “Weight’). 
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Cross-Listed Courses - Courses which are listed under two different 
numbers in two different subject areas. Cross-listed courses may be 
taken in either subject area, but credit may be earned in only one 
course, 


Cumulative Average - An average which is based upon all courses 
counted as attempts within a student's current program. 


Diploma - At the undergraduate level, a program of study less 
extensive than a degree program, but requiring more courses than a 
certificate program. 


Full-Time Student - A student who is registered in four or more 
undergraduate courses in a term. (See 2.2.1.) 


Linked Courses - Credit may not be allocated to certain courses until a 
subsequent course is also successfully completed. Such “linking” of 
courses will be noted in the course descriptions. 


Major - A formal, specific concentration of courses within a subject area 
as defined by its degree program(s). 


Major Average - An average based upon courses attempted within the 
student's major as defined by the student's degree program. 


Option - Generally, a non-major course not specifically required in a 
program, but for which credit may be eamed towards the degree, 
certificate, or diploma offered in that program. 


Specific restrictions may apply in some programs. 


Part-Time Student - A student who is registered in less than four 
undergraduate courses in a term (i.e., less than 12.0 credits). (See 
2.2.1). 


Prerequisite - A course for which credit must have been eamed prior to 
registration in another course which lists it as a prerequisite. ("Consent 
of Instructor’ may be listed as an alternative to, or in addition to a given 
course prerequisite.) 


Program - A combination of courses in a subject area (or areas) which 
fulfills the requirements for a degree, certificate, or diploma. 


Program Approval - For students in certain programs, consulting with 
and obtaining the signed approval of course selections by a faculty 
advisor may be required as part of the registration process. 


Registration - The process of selecting courses, obtaining faculty 
approval for course selections where necessary, and making the 
appropriate arrangements with the University to pay the required fees. 


Required Course - A course for which credit must be earned in a 
student's program. 


Semester - Same as “Term” (see below). 


Standing Required - Individual faculties and set out specific 
requirements which students must meet in order to continue in their 
programs. These requirements normally include the maintenance of 
specific minimum cumulative and major averages, and also place 
certain restrictions upon the number of courses a student is permitted to 
have failed. Progress is reviewed at the end of each term. 


Term - An academic period of thirteen weeks’ duration. The Fall term 
extends from September to December; the Winter term from January to 
April. Intersession, which extends for six weeks from mid-May through 
the end of June, and Summer Session, which extends from the 
beginning of July to mid-August are considered together as a single 
term. 


Transcript - A document issued by the Office of the Registrar which 
records all aspects of a student's registrations and grades obtained at 
the University. An “official” transcript is one which bears the official seal 
of the University and which is sent directly to another institution or 
official of an organization. “Unofficial” transcripts also may be issued to 
the student. 


Withdrawal - A formal procedure set out within the regulations of the 
University for withdrawing from an individual course(s), or from the 
University entirely. 


Weight - For students registered in the Faculty of Engineering, the 
calculation of averages is based upon a weighting factor. The weight of 
an individual course is equal to the number of lecture hours per week, 
plus one-half of the number of laboratory and/or tutorial hours per week. 


Year (or Semester) - Attaining a particular Year or Semester level 
depends upon eaming credit for a specific number of courses. The 
number of courses normally taken in one term/semester determines the 
Semester level; the number of courses normally taken in a program 
over both the Fall and Winter terms of a "regular" academic year would 
determine the Year level. In some programs, the attainment of a 
specific level also may reflect the earning of credits in a particular group 
or sequence of courses. 
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